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SEASONS 

FOR  PREPARING   THIS   AMERICAN   EDITION. 

Paradob  Lost  is,  by  common  consent,  pronounced  to  be  a  work  of 
txmnseendent  genius  and  taste.  It  takes  rank  with  the  Iliad  of  Homer, 
and  with  the  JSneid  of  Virgil,  as  an  Epic  of  incomparable  merit.  Dry- 
den  was  by  no  means  extravagant  in  the  praise  which  he  bestowed 
apon  it  in  his  well-known  lines : 

"  ThrM  potto  in  Uirea  dUtaiit  ■£••  bom, 
OffMoo,  Italj,  and  Engluid  did  adoni : 
Tho  first  ia  loftineas  of  thouf  ht  •nrpanod ; 
Tho  aoxt  ia  mi^ettj  ;  ia  both  the  lact 
Tho  Core*  of  natore  eoold  no  fnrthor  go : 
To  mako  a  third,  iha  Joined  the  other  two." 

Its  praise  is  often  on  the  lips  of  every  man  endowed  with  the  most 
moderate  literary  qualifications ;  but  the  work  has  been  read  by  com- 
paratively few  persons.  How  few  even  of  educated  men  can  affirm 
that  they  have  so  read  and  understood  it,  as  to  appreciate  all  its  parts  ? 
How  does  this  happen  ?  Is  the  poem  considered  unworthy  of  their 
most  careful  perusal  1  Is  it  not  inviting  to  the  intellect,  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  sensibilities  1  Is  it  not  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to 
any  other  poetic  composition,  the  Hebrew  writings  only  excepted,  to 
whose  lofty  strains  of  inspired  song  the  blind  bard  of  London  was  s 
greatly  indebted  for  his  own  subordinate  inspiration  ? 

If  inquiry  should  extensively  be  made,  it  will  be  ascertained  that 
Paradise  Lost,  is  but  little  read,  less  understood,  and  still  le8<s  appre- 
ciated ;  though  it  may  be  founf  on  the  shelves  of  almost  every  library, 
or  upon  the  parlor  table  of  almost  every  dwelling.     Every  school  boy, 
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and  eTcrp  acbool  girl  faai  read  some  beantifal  extracts  frooi  it,  and  ba:* 
beard  it  extoUed  aa  an  unrivalled  production ;  and  this  is  about  all  ihat 
is  usually  learosd  in  regard  1o  it,  or  appreciated.  The  question  rriums, 
and  it  is  one  of  some  literary  interest,  bow  is  this  treatment  of  the 
Paradise  Lost  to  be  accounted  fori  To  Ibis  inquiry  the  followinK  ob- 
servations will,  it  is  hoped,  be  considered  appropriate  and  saiiriactory. 
It  is  pre-eminently  a  learned  work  ;  and  has  been  well  denominaleU 
"  a  book  of  universal  knowledge-"  In  its  naked  form,  in  its  bare  text, 
it  can  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  none  but  highly  educated  per- 
sons. The  pemsal  of  it  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  a  ririd  im- 
presNon  of  its  great  author's  prodigious  learning,  and  of  the  immense 
etores  which  he  brought  into  use  iu  its  preparaliou.  As  «ie  of  bis 
editors,  (Sit  E^rtoo  Brydges,)  remarks,  "hia  great  poems  require 
such  a  stretch  of  mind  in  the  reader,  aa  to  be  almost  painful.  Th* 
moa  amaxing  topiotuntu  tf  Itantmg  it  tuHmattd  info  aH  kit  toncep- 
tiojtt  and  iaaiptioat.  His  learning  never  oppressed  his  imsj^inaiJon  : 
and  bis  imagination  never  obliletated  or  dimmed  bis  learning ;  but 
even  these  would  not  have  done  without  the  addition  of  a  great  heart. 
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aityle,  from  the  use  of  Latin  and  Greek  forms  of  ezpretsion ;  from  ;-'/- 
caliar  modes  of  spelling;  from  references  to  exploded  and  unphiloso- 
phical  notions  in  astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  and  philosophy,  with 
which  hot  few  persons  are  familiar. 

Besides  all  this,  it  has  been  truly  observed  by  the  writer  before 
quoted,  that  "  MUton  ka$  a  language  of  his  own  ;  I  may  say  invented 
by  himself.  It  is  somewhat  hard  but  it  is  all  sincere :  it  is  not  ver- 
nacular, but  has  a  latinised  cast,  which  requires  a  little  time  to  recon- 
cile a  reader  to  it.  It  is  best  fitted  to  convey  his  own  magnificent 
ideas ;  its  very  leamedness  impresses  us  with  respect.  It  moves  with 
a  gigantic  step :  it  does  not  flow  like  Shakspeare*s  style,  nor  dance 
like  Spenser*i.  Now  and  then  there  are  transpositions  somewhat 
alien  to  the  character  of  the  English  language,  which  is  not  well  cal- 
culated for  transposition  ;  but  in  Milton  this  is  perhaps  a  merit,  be- 
cause his  lines  are  pregnant  with  deep  thought  and  sublime  imagery 
which  requires  us  to  dwell  upon  them,  and  contemplate  them  over  and 
over.     He  ought  never  to  be  read  rapidly.^* 

Such  being  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Paradise  Lost,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  account  for  its  general  neglect,  and  for  the  scanty  satisfac- 
tion experienced  by  most  persons  in  the  attempt  to  read  it.  Much  of 
it  as  we  have  remarked,  cannot  be  understood ;  it  abounds  in  \<no 
many  passages  that  convey  to  none  but  the  learned  any  cleai  idea : 
thus  the  common  reader  is  repelle<l,  and  the  sublimities  and  beauties 
of  this  incomparable  poem  are  known  only  as  echoes  from  the  pages 
of  criticism,  of  course  inadequately. 

Not  long  since  even  a  well-educated  and  popular  preacher  was 
asked  how  be  managed  in  reading  Paradise  Lost  ?  His  honest  and 
truthful  answer  was,  that  he  skipped  over  the  hard  places,  and  read  the 
easier;  that  he  did  not  pretend  fully  to  understand,  or  to  appreciat', 
the  entire  poem ;  but  admitted  that  not  a  few  passages  were  not  far 
from  being  a  dead  letter  to  him,  requiring  for  their  just  interpretation 
more  research  and  study  than  fie  was  willing  or  able  to  bestow.  The 
fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  since  a  poem  is  addressed  chiefly  to  the  im- 
agination and  the  sensibilities;  since  it  is  read  with  a  view  to  plea- 
curable  excitement  and  not  taken  up  as  a  production  to  be  «evci«V>^ 
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.  Miiditd ;  rioc*  k  danud  for  menial  labor  and  rcBcareh  interfereE  with 
the  cnterUuinDeBl  anticipated,  in  most  case*  the  Paradise  Lost  iis  on 
tbia  account,  laid  aside,  Ibooj^h  posseating  the  hi|;hesl  literary  merit, 
for  poema  of  an  inferior  caat,  bnl  of  easier  interpretation. 

It  is  pOMible  alto  that  the  jhoui  spirit  which  animalcs  the  entire 
poem,  and  the  theological  descriptions  which  aboaod  in  WTernl  of  the 
Books,  may,  to  the  mass  of  readers,  pre  it  a  repulsive  aspect,  and 
canse  them,  tboai^h  unwisely,  to  prefer  other  productions  in  which 
these  elements  are  not  found. 

To  the  causes  now  ennmenled,  rather  than  to  those  assi^ed  by  Dr. 
Johnson  may  be  t«fcmd  the  result  which  he  thus  describes :— "  Para- 
dise Lost  is  one  of  the  books  which  the  reader  admires  and  lays  down, 
and  forgets  to  take  up  again.  None  erer  wished  it  longer  than  it  is. 
Its  perusal  is  a  dnty  nther  than  a  pleasure.  We  read  Milton  for  id- 
■iruction,  retire  faamseed  and  overburdened,  aitd  look  elsewhere  for 
reercatioo  :  we  desert  our  master,  and  seek  for  companion  a." 

But  it  IhtTt  no  rtmedy/or  Ihit  negttttful  iTralmrnt  o/llie final  poeti- 
eof  tompoiilinn  ia  our  langvagt  7     May  not  something  be  done  to  pre- 
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out  weekly  in  the  celebrated  Spectator,  from  the  graceful  pen  of 
AddiBOD.  **TheM,"  as  Hallam  jnstly  remarks,  "were  perhaps 
superior  to  any  criticisms  that  bad  been  written  in  our  language,  and 
we  must  always  acknowledge  their  good  sense,  their  jndiciousnesn, 
and  the  rast  serrice  they  did  to  our  literature,  in  setting  the  Paradise 
Lost  on  its  proper  lerel.*^  But  modern  periodicals,  and  modern 
essays  are  fast  crowding  out  the  once  familiar  volumes  of  that  excel- 
lent  British  classic ;  and  those  once  famous  criticisms  are  now  seldom 
met  with,  so  that  modem  readers,  with  rare  exceptions,  derive  from 
them  no  benefit  in  the  reading  of  the  Paradise  Lost. 

The  Editor  has  evinced  his  own  high  sense  of  their  value,  and  has, 
moreover,  rendered  them  far  more  available  to  the  illustration  of  the 
poem,  than  they  are,  as  found  in  the  Spectator,  by  selecting  such  criti- 
cisms as  appeared  to  him  to  possess  the  highest  merit,  and  distributing 
them  in  the  form  of  notes;  to  the  several  parts  of  the  poem  which  they 
serve  to  illustrate  and  adorn.  After  this  labor  had  been  performed, 
however,  and  a  principal  part  of  the  other  notes  had  been  prepared,  it 
was  ascertained  with  some  surprise,  on  procuring  a  London  copy  of 
Bp.  Newton's  edition  of  Milton,  now  quite  scarce,  that  the  same  course 
had  a  century  ago  been  pursued  by  him  ;  though  the  same  pains  had 
not  been  taken  by  Newton  to  distribute  in  detail  to  every  part  of  the 
poem  the  criticisms  of  Addison.  Besides  this,  he  introduced  them 
entire,  and  thus  occupied  his  pages  with  much  matter  quite  inferior  to 
that  which  has  been  provided,  in  this  edition,  from  recent  sources. 

The  notes  of  the  present  edition  will  be  found  to  embrace,  besides 
much  other  matter,  all  that  is  excellent  and  worth  preservation  in 
those  of  Newton,  Todd.  Brydges,  and  Stebbing;  comprehending  also 
some  of  the  richest  treasures  of  learned  and  ingenious  criticism  which 
the  Paradise  Lost  has  called  into  existence,  and  which  have  hitherto 
been  scattered  through  the  pages  of  many  volumes  of  Reviews  and 
miscellaneous  literature  :  and  these  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  illus- 
tnite  the  several  parts  of  the  poem  to  which  they  retate. 

It  was  not  deemed  important  to  occupy  space  in  the  discussion  of 
cerlMin  questions,  more  curious  than  useful  or  generally  intere8t*nfri 
relating  to  some  earlier  authors,  tn  whom  it  has  been  alleged  that  Mil- 
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ton  wms  gKallf  indrbled  for  the  pko  and  Mmc  prominent  leatnns  of 
the  PitadiM  Lo«L  Tet  It  has  been  a  pleasant,  and  more  profitable 
task,  to  diHCorcT  bjr  perwnal  researcb,  and  bf  aid  of  the  meaicb  of 
Othere,  Ihoae  parts  of  clawical  authon  a  fainiliaj  acqaaiutence  wjlh 
which  bae  eoablj^  the  learned  poet  oo  wonderf  nil)'  to  enrich  and  ailoro 
bis  beaatifnl  production.  TbsM  elaaaic  gems  of  thon^t  and  eipies- 
non  have  been  iDlrodiiced  in  the  notes,  only  for  the  gratification  of 
thoM  perBOOB  who  ar«  able  to  appreciate  the  langnage  of  the  Rutnan 
and  Grecian  poeti;  and  who  maj  have  a  tatle  far  oharrring  the  coin- 
eidencei  between  their  langaage  and  that  of  the  gieat  analer  of  En^ 

Not  lonK  before  the  cooipoailion  of  Paradise  Lost,  Milton  tboB 
speaks  of  the  qnalifications  which  he  regarded  as  reqnisite  and  which 
he  hoped  to  employ  in  preparing  it:  "A  nnrk  not  to  be  raised  from 
the  heat  of  youth  or  the  vapors  of  wine  ;  nor  to  be  obtained  of  dame 
Memorr  and  her  siren  danghtens  bat  by  de*oal  prayer  to  that  Eternal 
Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  all  olterance  and  knowledge,  and  tends  out 
his  Seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  pnrif  j 
the  lipa  of   whom  he  pleases.     Tg  this  mutt  be  added  industrious  and 
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poets ;  and  gives  him  a  solemnity  which  has  not  been  surpassed,  save 
in  the  book  whence  welled  that  inspiration.* 

The  Editor  is  fully  aware  of  the  boldness  of  the  attempt  to  furnifih 
a  fall  commentary  on  such  a  poem  as  this :  he  is  also  painfully  sensi- 
ble that  much  higher  qualifications  than  he  possesses  could  profitably 
and  honorably  be  laid  out  in  the  undertaking.  He  has  long  wondered, 
and  regretted,  that  such  an  edition  bf  Paradise  Lost,  as  the  American 
public  needs,  has  not  been  furnished ;  and  in  the  absence  of  a  better, 
be  offers  this  edition,  as  adapted,  in  his  humble  opinion,  to  render  a 
most  desirable  and  profitable  service  to  the  reading  community,  while 
it  may  contribute,  as  he  hopes,  to  bring  this  poem  from  the  state  of 
unmerited  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen,  and  cause  it  to  be  more 
generally  read  and  studied,  for  the  cultivation  of  a  literary  taste  and 
for  the  expansion  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers. 

Ours  is  an  age  in  which  the  best  writings  of  the  seventeenth  century 
have  been  generally  republished,  and  thus  have  been  put  upon  a  new 
career  of  fame  and  usefulness.  Shakspeare  has  had,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  his  learned  annotators,  without  whose  aid  large  por- 
tions of  his  plays  would  be  nearly  unintelligible.  He  has  been  hon- 
ored with  public  lectures  also,  to  illustrate  his  genius,  and  to  bring 
to  view  his  masterly  sketches  of  the  human  heart  and  manners. 
There  have  recently  started  up  public  readers  also,  by  whose  popular 
exertions  he  has  been  brought  into  more  general  admiration.  It  seems 
to  be  full  time  that  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  great  epic  of  Milton 
than  has  hitherto  prevailed  among  us,  and  that  a  more  extended  use- 
fulness also,  should  be  secured  to  it,  by  the  publication  of  critical  and 
explanatory  notes,  such  as  the  circumstances  of  the  reading  class  ob- 
viously require. 

Ever  valuable  will  it  be,  for  its  varied  learning,  for  its  exquisiie 
beauties  of  poetic  diction  and  measure ;  for  its  classical,  scientific  and 
scriptural  allusions;  for  its  graphic  delineations  of  the  domestic  state 
and  its  duties;  for  its  adaptation,  when  duly  explained  and  understood, 
to  enlarge  the  intellect,  to  entertain  the  imagination,  to  improve  lite- 
rary taste,  and  cultivate  the  social  and  the  devout  affections ;  for  iU 
grand  account  of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption,  cmbxw.ui^  % 
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BMMt  beantifa)  namtiTc  and  esptuialion  of  some  of  ibe  roott  interest 
tag  events  connected  with  the  hiaioiy  of  onr  rate.  Nor  Bhonld  men- 
tion be  omitted,  of  tbooe  excellent  coddbcIb,  and  maxims  of  condoct 
whicb  it  M  freqaeDtl]'  snggests,  conveyed  in  luifnofe  too  appropriate 
and  beaatifal  to  be  eaaJljr  erased  fnxn  the  memory,  or  earelesaljr  disre- 
carded. 

Id  conclusion,  we  maj  eonfidentTy  adopt  tbe  words  of  Brydges,  who 
has  nid,  that  to  rtiuAr  lUilton'M  poetry  it  not  mtrdy  tht  dtii^  tf  trxry 
oceomfiiAad  mind,  bitl  it  it  a  duly.  He  who  is  not  conrersant  with  it, 
cannot  conceive  how  fir  the  grnios  of  the  Mase  can  go.  Tbe  bard, 
whatever  might  bsve  been  big  inborn  gcnins,  conid  never  have  at- 
tained this  height  of  argameni  and  execution  but  i>y  a  life  of  [aborions 
and  holy  preparation;  a  constant  conversance  with  the  ideas  sog- 
getted  by  the  ncred  writings;  the  hnbitnal  resolve  to  lift  bis  mind 
and  heart  above  earthly  tbonghts ;  tbe  inceseant  exercise  of  all  the 
stioBgMt  faenllies  of  the  intellect ;  retirement,  tempennc«,  conrage. 
hope,  faith.  Be  had  all  the  aids  of  learning;  all  the  frail  of  all  the 
wisdom  of  agea ;  all  the  effect  of  all  that  poetic  genius,  and  all  that 


BOOK  I. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

This  First  Book  proposes,  first,  in  brief|  the  whole  subject,  Man's  disobe- 
dience, and  the  loss  thereupon  of  Paradise,  wherein  he  was  placed :  then 
touches  the  prime  cause  of  his  fall,  the  Serpent,  or  rather  Satan  in  the  ser- 
pent ;  who  revolting  from  God,  and  drawing  to  his  side  many  legions  of 
Angela,  was,  by  the  command  of  God,  driven  out  of  Heaven,  with  all  his 
ciew,  into  the  great  deep.  Which  action  passed  over,  the  poem  hastens  into 
the  midst  of  things,  presenting  Satan  with  his  Angels  now  fallen  into  Hell, 
described  here,  not  in  the  centre  (for  Heaven  and  Earth  may  be  supposed  as 
yet  not  made,  certainly  not  yet  accursed)  but  in  a  place  of  utter  darknesSi 
fitliest  called  Chaos :  here  Satan  with  his  Angels  lying  on  the  burning  lake, 
thunderstruck  and  astonished,  after  a  certain  space  recovers,  as  from  confu- 
sion, caUs  up  him  who  next  in  order  and  dignity  lay  by  him ;  they  confer  of 
their  miserable  fidl.  Satan  awakens  all  his  legions,  who  lay  till  then  in  the 
same  maimer  confounded :  they  rise ;  their  numbers,  array  of  battle,  their 
chief  leaders  named,  according  to  the  idols  known  afterward  in  Canaan  and 
the  countries  adjoining.  To  these  Satan  directs  his  speech,  comforts  them 
with  hope  yet  of  regaining  Heaven,  but  tells  them  lastly  of  a  new  world 
and  new  kind  of  creature  to  be  created,  according  to  an  ancient  prophecy 
or  report  in  Heaven ;  for  that  Angels  were  long  before  this  visible  creation, 
was  the  opinion  of  many  ancient  Fathers.  To  find  out  the  truth  of  this 
prophecy,  and  what  to  determine  thereon,  he  refers  to  a  full  council.  What 
his  associates  thence  attempt.  Paiukmonium,  the  palace  of  Satan,  rises,  sud- 
denly built  out  of  the  deep :  the  infernal  peers  tliere  sit  in  counciL 
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INTRODUCTOBT  REMARKS. 

This  Book  on  the  whole  ii  to  perfect  fioin  beginning  to  end,  that  it  mNiU 
be  difficult  to  find  ■  angle  nipetfluou  peange.  The  mmttcr.  the  illuetn- 
tiona  and  the  alluaiont,  tie  hutorically,  natunlly,  and  philoeophicallf  true. 
The  leuning  ia  of  every  extent  and  divenity  ;  lecundile,  cluneal,  adenttfic. 
•ntiqaaritn.  But  the  moat  aurprising  thing  ia,  the  manner  in  which  he  vivi- 
fiet  every  topic  he  tuochea :  be  givea  life  and  piclateequeneea  to  the  driest 
catalogue  of  buried  name*,  penonal  or  geogiaphinl.  They  who  being  no 
learning,  yet  feel  themaelvei  charmed  by  toiuida  and  e|ul)ieti  wbich  give  a 
vague  pteaiure,  ani  stir  up  the  imagination  into  an  iodislirtct  emotion. 
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'^ubat  immateriality  supplied  no  images,  and  that  he  could  not  show  angels 
•filing  but  hy  instruments  of  action :  he  therefore  invested  them  with  form 
matter.    This,  being  necessary,  was  therefore  defensible,  and  he  should 

ive  secured  the  consistency  of  his  system  by  keeping  immateriality  out  of 
•eight,  and  enticing  his  reader  to  drop  it  from  his  thoughts."  Surely  this  was 
^uite  impossible,  for  the  reason  which  Johnson  himself  has  given.  The  im- 
agination, by  its  natural  tendencies,  always  embodies  spirit.  Poetry  deals 
in  pictures,  though  not  exclusively  in  pictures.  E.  B. 

Upon  the  interesting  topic  here  thus  sunmiarily  though  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of^  Macaulay  has  furnished  the  following,  among  other  admirable 
remarks: 

The  most  fatal  error  which  a  poet  can  possibly  commit  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  machinery,  is  that  of  attempting  to  philosophise  too  much. 
Milton  has  been  often  censured  for  ascribing  to  spirits  many  functions  of 
which  spirits  must  be  incapable.  But  these  objections,  though  sanctioned  by 
eminent  names,  originate,  we  venture  to  say,  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  art 
of  poetry. 

What  is  spirit  ?  What  are  our  own  minds,  the  portion  of  spirit  with 
which  we  are  beet  acquainted  ?  We  observe  certain  phenomena.  We  can- 
not explain  them  into  material  causes.  We  therefore  infer  that  there  exists 
something  which  is  not  material,  but  of  this  something  we  have  no  idea. 
We  can  define  it  only  by  negatives.  We  can  reason  about  it  only  by  sym- 
bols. We  use  the  word  but  we  have  no  image  of  the  thing ;  and  the  busi- 
ness of  poetry  is  with  images,  and  not  with  words.  The  poet  uses  words 
indeed,  but  they  are  merely  the  instruments  of  his  art,  not  its  objects.  They 
are  the  materials  which  he  is  to  dispose  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a 
picture  to  the  mental  eye.  And,  if  they  are  not  so  disposed,  they  are  no 
more  entitled  to  be  called  poetry  than  a  bale  of  canvas  and  a  box  of  colors 
are  to  be  called  a  painting. 

Logicians  may  reason  about  abstractions,  but  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
can  never  feel  an  interest  in  them.  They  must  have  images.  The  strong 
tendency  of  the  multitude  in  all  ages  and  nations  to  idolatry  can  be  explained 
on  no  other  principles.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Greece,  there  is  every  rea- 
»)n  to  believe,  worshipped  one  invisible  Deity ;  but  the  necessity  of  having 
something  more  definite  to  adore  produced,  in  a  few  centuries,  the  innumera- 
lle  crowd  of  gods  and  goddesses.  In  like  manner  the  ancient  Persians 
tiiiiiight  it  impious  to  exhibit  the  Creator  under  a  human  form.  Yet  even 
tlicy  transferred  to  the  sun  the  worship  which,  speculatively,  they  consid- 
ered due  only  to  the  supreme  mind.  The  history  of  the  Jews  is  the  record 
of  a  continual  struggle  between  pure  Theism,  supported  by  the  most  terrible 
sanctions,  and  the  strangely  fascinating  desire  of  having  some  visible  and 
tangible  object  of  adoration.  Perhaps  none  of  the  secondary  causes  which 
Gibbon  has  assigned  for  the  rapidity  with  which  Christianity  spread  over 
the  world,  while  Judaism  scarcely  ever  acquired  a  proselyte,  operated  more 
powerfully  than  this  feeling.    God,  the  uncreated,  the  incomprehensible,  the 
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iovinble,  attnctcd  bat  few  worshijipnB.  A  phflox^dm  might  Mhtdn  m 
Doble  ■  ooceplioa ;  but  the  crowd  tunied  twvj  in  diigiBt  fimi  word*  wliieli 
prewnlnl  do  inmee  to  tbtir  imaia.  It  wu  betore  Deity  embodied  in  k  bn- 
man  form,  walking  UDcnB  men,  partaking  of  tbeir  infinnitiri,  kiiiiiin  <a 
their  bosomi,  weeping  over  their  giarea.  alnmbeiing  in  the  manger,  bleeding 
OD  the  eiD«,  that  the  prejudieei  of  the  ajnagogue,  and  the  doobla  of  the 
Academy,  and  the  pride  of  the  Pocticci.  and  the  Ibrcei  of  the  lictor,  and  the 
■woidi  of  thirty  legions,  were  hmnbled  in  Ibe  diaL 

Soon  after  Chriitianilj  had  aduered  it*  tiiumi^  the  pnndple  which  had 
acaiited  it  began  to  oHmpt  it.  It  be<ame  a  new  Piganinn.  Patron  ninti 
■animed  Ibe  officei  of  bouaehold  gods.  St.  George  took  the  jiaa  of  Mart. 
St.  Elmo  connled  the  manner  Ibr  the  Ion  of  Cutor  and  PoUox.  The  vir- 
gin Mary  and  Cecilia  cucceed  to  Veous  aoii  Ike  Miuea.  The  bccinaiioa  of 
tex  and  lovelinea  wai  again  joined  to  that  of  celectia]  dignity ;  am)  tin 
homage  of  chivalry  waa  blended  with  that  of  religion.  Reftmnen  bava 
often  made  a  ttand  againat  theae  feelingl ;  but  never  with  more  than  appa- 
rent and  partial  succesa.  The  men  who  demtdished  the  images  in  i^iKiIitI- 
have  not  alwaji  been  able  to  demoliifa  those  which  were  enshrined  in  their 
mindi.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  in  politics  the  same  rale  holds 
good.  Doctnoes,  we  are  afraid,  miut  geneially  be  otorfirrf  before  they 
can  excite  strong  public  feeling.  The  multituda  ii  more  easily  interested  fcr 
the  most  unmeanins  badge,  or  the  most  insignificant  name,  than  for  the  moil 


infer  that  no  poet  who  should  aSect  that 
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to  doing,  laid  bimself  open  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  But,  though  phi- 
kMophicallj  in  the  wrong,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  he  was  poetically  in 
the  right.  This  task,  which  almost  any  other  writer  would  have  found  im- 
pncticable,  was  easy  to  him.  The  peculiar  art  which  he  possessed  of  com- 
municating his  meaning  circuitously,  through  a  long  succession  of  associated 
ideas,  and  of  intimating  more  than  he  expressed,  enabled  him  to  disgiii:  c 
thoae  incongruities  which  he  could  not  avoid. 

The  spirits  of  Milton  are  unlike  those  of  almost  all  other  writers.  His 
lienda,  in  particular,  are  wonderful  creations.  They  are  not  metaphysical 
abstractions.  They  are  not  wicked  men.  They  are  not  ugly  beasts.  They 
have  no  horns,  no  tails.  They  have  just  enough  in  common  with  human 
nature  to  be  intelligible  to  human  beings.  Their  characters  are,  like  their 
foriDt.  marked  by  a  certain  dim  resemblance  to  those  of  men,  but  cicagger- 
ateoto  gigantic  dimensions  and  veiled  in  mysterious  gloom. 
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Or  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  onr  woe, 
With  loaa  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  mui 
Bestore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat. 
Sing  HeaThily  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 


immenccment  of  the  Itiad.  of  the  Odynej,  and  of  ths 
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Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 

That  Shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed 

In  the  b^inning,  how  the  heavens  and  earth 

Rose  out  of  Chaos.     Or  if  Sion  hiU  10 

Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  that  flow'd 

Fast  bj  the  oracle  of  God  ;  I  thence 

Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous  song, 

That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 

Above  the  Aonian  Mount,  while  it  pursues  15 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

And  chiefly  Thou,  0  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 

thought  to  preside  over  certain  arts  and  sciences,  is  here,  in  confonnit}'  to 
classical  custom,  addressed.  Secret  top:  set  apart,  interdicted.  The  Israel- 
ites,  during  the  delivery  of  the  law,  were  not  allowed  to  ascend  that  moun- 
tain. 

7.  Horeb  and  Sinai  were  the  names  of  two  contiguous  enninences  of  the 
Mme  chain  of  mountains.     Compare  £xod.  iii.  1,  with  Acts  vii.  30. 

8.  Snepherd:  Moses.    Exod.  iu.  1. 

12.  Oracle:  God's  temple;  so  called  from  the  divine  communications 
which  were  there  granted  to  men. 

15.  The  jSonian  Mtmnt ;  or  Mount  Helicon,  the  fabled  residence  of  the 
Muses,  in  B«K>tia,  the  earlier  name  of  which  was  Aonia.  Virgil's  Eclog.  vi. 
65.    Georg.  iii  11. 

16.  Thinge  unattempted:  There  were  but  few  circumstances  upon  which 
Milton  could  raise  his  poem,  and  in  everything  which  he  added  out  of  his 
own  invention  he  was  obliged,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  to  proceed 
with  the  greatest  caution ;  yet  he  has  filled  his  story  with  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  incidents,  which  bear  so  close  an  analogy  with  what  is  delivered  in 
holy  writ  that  it  is  capable  of  pleasing  the  most  delicate  reader  without 
giving  ofience  to  the  most  scrupulous. — A. 

17.  Chiefy  Tkoiiy  O  Spirit :  Invoking  the  Muse  is  conmionly  a  matter  of 

mere  form,   wherein  the  (modem)   poets  neither  mean,  nor  desire  to  l>e 

thought  to  mean,  anything  seriously.     But  the  Holy  Spirit,  here  invoked,  is 

too  solemn  a  name  to  be  used  insignificantly :  and  besides,  our  author,  in  the 

beginning  of  his  next  work, '  Paradise  Regained,'  scruples  not  to  say  to  the 

tame  Divine  Person — 

"  Tniipii« 
At  ThoQ  art  wont,  mjr  proinp(«.I  tong,  elt«  mute." 

This  address  therefore  is  no  mere  formality. — Hbylin. 

It  is  thought  by  Bp.  Newton  that  the  poet  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  having  expected  from  the  Divuie  Spirit  a  kind  and  degree  o(  inspira- 
tion similar  to  that  which  the  writers  of  the  sacred  scriptures  enjoyed.    The 
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Before  ftll  temples  the  apr^t  hesrt  and  pore, 

lastnict  me,  for  Thou  know'st ;  Thon  from  llie  lint 

Wast  present,  sod  with  mighty  wings  ontsptwd  20 

Dovelike  sat'st  brooding  on  the  TSSt  ab^as. 

And  msdcflt  it  pregnant :  What  in  me  is  daik, 

Illoniine ;  whst  ia  low,  mse  and  support ; 

That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argnment 

I  may  assert  eternal  Proridence,  25 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  Men. 

Say  drat,  for  Heav'n  hides  nothing  from  thy  view, 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  Hell ;  say  first  what  eanM 
Moved  oar  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  state, 
FaTor'd  of  Heav'n  so  hi^y,  to  &11  off  30 

widow  or  Milton  wu  Kmitotned  to  affiiin  that  be  considerci]  himself  a*  in* 
■pind ;  and  this  npoct  is  TnoGnnRi  b;  >  pusap  In  his  Second  Book  <M 
Chorch  GovemmeDt,  slreadjr  quoted  in  our  pretiminsij  obaervations. 

31.  The  &n<AJ  of  rhe  usoment  ii  pieciselj  what  diMinguiibes  this  poem 
of  MilloD  fram  all  olhen.  In  ether  wnrki  or  imagination  Ibe  difficulty  lie* 
is  giving  niiEcient  elevattoa  to  the  lubject ;  here  it  liei  in  nuiing  the  imagi- 
nation up  to  tlie  grandeur  of  the  subject,  in  adequate  conception  of  its  might)- 
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From  their  Creator,  and  trangren  his  will 

For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides  ? 

Who  first  seduced  them  to  that  fonl  revolt  ? 

Th'  infernal  Serpent :  ho  it  was  whose  guile, 

StirrM  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceived  35 

The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 

Had  cast  him  out  from  Heav'n,  with  all  his  host 

Of  rebel  Angels ;  by  whose  aid  aspiring 

To  set  himself  in  glory  'bove  his  peers. 

He  trusted  to  have  equall'd  the  Most  High,  40 

If  he  opposed  ;  and  with  ambitious  aim 

Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  Ood, 

Raised  impious  war  in  Heaven,  and  battle  proud 

With  vain  attempt.     Him  the  Almighty  Power 

HurPd  headlong  flaming  from  th'  ethereal  sky,  45 

With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 

To  bottomless  perdition  ;  there  to  dwell 

In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 

short,  everything  that  is  great  in  the  whole  circle  of  being,  whether  within 
the  range  of  nature  or  beyond  it,  finds  a  place  in  this  admirable  poem. — ^A. 

"  The  sublimest  of  all  subjects  (says  Cowper)  was  reserved  for  Milton ; 
and,  bringing  to  the  contemplation  of  that  subject,  not  only  a  genius  equal  to  the 
best  of  the  ancients,  but  a  heart  also  deeply  impregnated  with  the  divine 
truths  which  lay  before  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  has  produced  a  compo- 
iitioii,  on  the  whole,  superior,  to  any  that  we  have  received  from  fonncr  ogou. 
But  he  who  addresses  himself  to  the  perusal  of  this  work  with  a  mind  en- 
tirely unaccustomed  to  serious  and  spiritual  contemplation,  unacquainted 
with  the  word  of  God,  or  prejudiced  against  it,  is  ill  qualified  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  a  poem  built  upon  it,  or  to  taste  its  beauties. 

32.  One  reUrakU :  one  subject  of  restraint — ^the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil. 

34.  Serpent,    Compare  Gen.  iii.     1  Tim.  ii.  14.    John  viii.  44. 

38.  Atpiring:  1  Tim.  iii.  6. 

39.  In  glory  :  a  divine  glory,  such  as  God  himself  possessed.  This 
charge  is  brought  against  him,  V.  725 ;  it  is  also  asserted  in  line  40 ;  again  iu 
VI.  88,  VII.  140. 

46.  Ruin  is  derived  from  mo,  and  includes  the  idea  of  falling  with  vio- 
lence and  precipitation :  eombHttion  is  more  than  JIaming  in  the  foregoing 
line ;  it  is  burning  in  a  dreadful  manner. — N. 

48.  Chahu.  Compare  with  Epistle  at  .JutU  v.  8.  Also,  .£schylui 
PiomtUi*  0> 
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Who  durst  defy  tb'  Oninipatcnt  to  »rms. 
Kijle  times  the  sp^e  tli»t  measares  ijty  aild  i)jgfai. 
To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  Itgrrid  crew  i 

La;  vanquiBh'd,  roltiog  in  the  Jerf  fQ^f| 
Cpofbundeil  thop^  immortal :  But  his  ^gom  '^ 

Iteserreil  liim  to  nure  wrjfli  t  &r  now  the  thought 
Both  of  lost  happiness  sod  lasting  pain 
Tortnents  him  ;  ronnd  he  throws  bis  baleftil  eyes, 
That  witness'd  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 
Miz'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadfast  bate : 
At  oDce,  as  far  as  angels'  ken,  be  views 
The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild : 
A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round, 
As  one  great  fiimacc  fiamed  ;  yet  from  thoM  flamea 
No  light ;  but  rather  darkness  vinble 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 
Bcgiona  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell :  hope  never  comes, 
That  comes  to  all :  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 
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For  those  rebellious ;  here  their  pris'n  ordained 

In  utter  darkness,  and  their  portion  set 

As  far  removed  from  God  and  light  of  heaven, 

As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  th'  utmost  pole. 

O  how  unlike  the  place  from  whence  thej  fell !  75 

There  the  companions  of  his  fall,  overwhelmed 

With  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  flre, 

He  soon  discerns,  and  welt'ring  by  his  side 

One  next  himself  in  power,  and  next  in  crime, 

Long  after  known  in  Palestine,  and  named  80 

Beelzebub.     To  whom  th'  Arch-Enemy, 

And  thence  in  Heav'n  call'd  Satan,  with  bold  words 

72.  Utter,  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  word  outer,  which  is  applied  to 
darkifw  in  the  Scriptures.    Spenser  uses  utter  in  this  sense. 

74.  Thrice  as  far  as  it  is  fix»m  the  centre  of  the  earth  (which  is  the  centre 
of  the  world,  (universe,)  according  to  Milton's  system,  IX.  103,  and  X.  671,) 
to  the  pole  of  the  world ;  lor  it  is  the  pole  of  the  univene,  far  heyond  the 
pole  of  the  earth,  which  is  here  called  the  utmoet  pole.  It  is  ohservahle  that 
Homer  makes  the  seat  of  hell  as  far  heneath  the  deepest  pit  of  earth  as  the 
heaven  is  ahove  the  earth,  Iliad  viil.  16 ;  Virgil  makes  it  twice  as  far, 
iEneid  vi.  577 ;  and  Milton  thrice  as  far:  as  if  these  three  great  poets  had 
stretched  their  utmost  genius,  and  vied  with  each  other,  in  extending  bis 
idea  of  Hell  fiurthest.—N 

75.  The  language  of  the  inspired  writings  (says  Dugald  Stewart)  is  on 
this  as  on  other  occasions,  beautifully  accommodated  to  the  irresistible  im- 
pressions of  nature ;  availing  itself  of  such  popular  and  familiar  words  as  up- 
wardt  and  downwartU^  above  and  bdow,  in  condescension  to  the  frailty  of  the 
hnman  mind,  governed  so  much  by  sense  and  imagination,  and  so  little  by 
the  abstractions  of  philosophy.  Hence  the  expression  of  fallen  angels, 
which,  by  recalling  to  us  the  eminence  from  which  they  fell,  communicates, 
in  a  single  word,  a  character  of  sublimity  to  the  bottomless  abyss. — Works, 
vol.  iv.  288. 

77.    Fire,     Compare  with  Mark  ix.  45, 46. 

81.  Beelzebub.    Compare  with  Mat.  xii.  24.    2  Kings  i.  2.    The  word 

means  god  ofjliet.    Here  he  is  made  second  to  Satan. 

82.  Satan.  Many  other  names  are  assigned,  to  this  arch  enemy  of  God  and 
man,  in  the  sacred  scriptures.  He  is  called  the  Devil,  the  Dragon,  the  Evil  One, 
the  Angel  of  the  Bottomless  Pit,  the  Prince  of  this  World,  the  Prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,  the  Gfod  of  this  World,  ApoUyon,  Abaddon,  Belial,  BeeU 
sebub. 

Milton,  it  will  be  seen,  applies  some  of  these  terms  to  other  evil  angels. 


22  PARA  DICK  1X»T. 

Breaking  the  horrid  silenoe  thus  begui : 

If  thou  beeat  he  ;  bat  O  how  fallen !  bow  chan^^ 
From  him  who,  in  the  happy  realms  of  U^t  8fi 

Clotb'd  with  transceadent  brigbtncsB  didst  outshine 
Myriads  thongb  bright !     If  bo  whom  nintwd  league, 
United  tbongbts  and  counsels,  equal  hope 
And  baaard  in  the  glorious  enterprise, 

Join'd  with  me  once,  now  misery  liatb  jo!n'd  90 

In  equal  ruin :  into  what  pt  thou  seest 
From  what  height  taiTn,  so  muob  tbe  stronger  proved 
He  with  bb  thunder:  uid  till  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  dire  arms  ?  yet  not  for  those 
Nor  what  the  potent  victor  in  his  rage  95 

The  term  Satan  denotea  idvemry:  the  tenn  Devil  denotei  an  aconer. 
See  Eilto'i  Bib.  Cyd. 

Dpon  the  diaractir  af  Solan  aa  detcribed  by  MilUm,  Hailitt  baa  penDed  an 
admiisble  criliciam,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Book  L 

84.  The  conAoion  of  miod  felt  by  Sataa  u  happily  ihowD  by  the  abnipt 
and  hailing  nuDner  in  which  he  commences  thia  apeech.  FiJIbi;  aee  Iniah 
Jti».  13.     ChoHgtd :  lee  Vijg.  Md.  ii.  27*  : 


Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent  or  oluuige, 

Thou|^  changed  in  ontward  liutre,  that  flz'd  mind 

And  high  diedain  from  senae  of  injured  merit, 

That  with  the  Mightiest  raised  me  to  contond. 

And  to  the  fierce  contention  brooght  along  100 

IsQDmcral>le  force  of  Spirits  arm'd, 

That  dnrat  dislike  his  reign,  and  me  preferring, 

His  utmost  powV  with  adverse  pow'r  opposed 

In  dubious  battle  on  the  pluns  of  HeaT'n, 

And  shook  his  throne.     What  though  the  field  be  lost  I       105 

All  ia  not  lost ;  th'  unconquerable  will 

And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 

And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield : 

And  what  is  else  not  to  bo  overcome ; 

That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might  110 

Extort  from  me.     To  bow  and  sue  for  graoe 

With  suppliant  koee,  and  deify  his  pow'r, 

Who  from  (he  terror  of  this  arm  bo  late 

Bonhted  his  empire  ;  that  were  low  indeed ! 

That  were  an  ignominy  and  shame  beneath  115 

This  downfall :  since  by  fate  the  strength  of  Ooda 

And  this  empyreal  substance  cannot  £ul, 

whh  mTsIeriotu  plearare,  ai  on  n  miraailoiit  man^tttatieii  of  the  poaer  ofarjid. 
What  chain!  mm,  at  with  a  Tciiitleis  ipall,  in  luch  a  character,  ii  ipiritual 
ini^  (might  of  loul),  made  vinble  b;  the  racking  paini  which  it  over- 
powen.  There  ii  lonielhiiig  kindling  and  ennobling  in  the  coiudouioen, 
however  awakened,  of  the  enei^  which  re*idei  in  mind  ;  and  many  a  vir> 
tooui  man  has  borrowed  new  itiength  IJom  Ihe  force,  coulaney,  and  daunt* 
loM  courage  of  evil  agent*." 

109.  Ottnonu :  in  Kime  editioni  an  interrogaliim  point  i>  placed  aftpr 
tUi  wotd,  hut  impcoperlf  ;  for,  ai  Pcarce  remarlu,  the  line  means, '  and  if 
there  be  anything  el*e  (beiidea  the  paiticulan  mentioned)  which  i*  not  to  be 
overcome.'  110.  TTialglory:  referring  to  the  poaKwion  of  an  unconquera- 
Ue  will,  and  the  other  porticnlati  mentioned  107-0,  114.  Dauilrd  hit  enpirt : 
that  ia,  doubted  the  it&bility  of  it. 

114.  Fatt.  Satan  (uppoKi  the  angeli  to  lubaiit  by  necenity,  and  repre< 
■mla  them  of  an  anpynal,  that  is,  fitry  lubalance,  as  the  Scripture  doea,  Pc 
civ.  4-  H«b. ).  7.  Satan  diadaina  to  lubmit,  lince  the  uigels  (as  he  aayi)  ara 
■BecMarily  immoital  and  cannot  be  daMmyed,  and  aince  too  they  are  now 


M  PAKADISK  LOST. 

Since  through  experience  of  this  great  event 
In  arma  not  worse,  in  foresight  much  adTftnoed, 
Wc  m&j  with  more  successful  hope  resolve 
To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war, 
Irreconcileablc  to  oar  grand  foe. 
Who  now  triumphs,  and  in  th'  excess  of  joy 
Sole  reigning  holds  the  tyranny  of  hcav'n. 

So  spake  th'  apostate  Angel,  though  in  pain, 
Vaunting  aloud,  but  rack'd  with  deep  despair : 
And  him  thus  answer'd  soon  his  bold  compeer. 

0  Prince,  0  Chief  of  many  throned  powers  ! 
That  led  the  embattled  Seraphim  to  war 
Under  thy  conduct,  and  in  dreadful  deeds 
Fearless,  endnngcr'd  hcav'n's  perpetual  King, 
And  put  to  proof  his  high  supremacy. 
Whether  upheld  by  strength,  or  chance,  or  fate  ; 
Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event. 
That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 
Hath  lost  us  hcav'n,  and  all  this  mighty  host 
In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low, 


Strength  nndiminiih'd,  or  eternal  being 

To  nndergo  eternal  punisbment !  155 

Whereto  with  ipeedj  words  th'  Arch-Fiend  replied: 

Fall'n  Cherub,  to  be  weak  ii  miserable 
Doing  or  soffering :  but  of  this  he  snre, 
To  do  au^t  good  nerer  will  be  our  task, 
Bnt  ever  to  do  ill  onr  sole  delight,  160 

Ab  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 
"Whom  we  renst.     If  then  his  providence 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good, 
Our  labor  must  be  to  pervert  that  end, 

And  out  of  good  edll  to  find  means  of  evil ;  165 

Which  oft-times  may  succeed,  so  as  perhaps 
Shall  grieve  him,  if  I  fiul  not,  and  disturb 
His  inmost  counsels  from  their  destined  aim. 
But  see,  the  angry  victor  hath  reoall'd 

His  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pursuit  170 

Back  to  the  gatea  of  Heav'n  ;  the  sulph'rous  hul 
Shot  after  na  in  storm,  o'erblown  hath  laid 
The  fiery  surge,  that  from  the  precipice 
Of  Heav'n  received  us  falling  ;  and  the  thunder, 
Wing'd  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage,  175 

Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep, 
Let  us  not  slip  th'  occasion,  whether  scorn 

I3T.  Chimt.  One  <rf  an  order  of  angeli  next  in  tank  to  ■  seiaph.  Com* 
pan  with  CflL  iii.  24.  Eztk.  ch.  i. 

169.  Tbe  account  here  given  bj  Satan  difiers  nuleriBllf  from  that  whirb 
Bafdiael  pvea,  book  vt.  SSO,  but  this  U  nlinfactoril]'  esplaioed  bj  itterrmp 
to  the  circuinitancea  of  the  two  relaton.  Raphaol's  account  may  be  con- 
stdered  u  Ili«  true  one  ;  but,  aa  Newlon  remarks,  in  the  other  passages  So- 
tao  himself  i<  the  speaker,  or  sonte  of  his  uigrls ;  and  they  were  too  proiir^ 
and  obstinate  to  acknowledge  the  Messiah  Ibr  their  conqueror  ;  as  lliei.- 
reMlioa  was  raised  on  his  ircauut,  the;  wouU  never  own  his  iiiperioritj ; 
tbej  would  lather  ascribe  their  defeat  to  the  whole  host  of  heaven  than  tn 
him  alone.  In  book  vi.  S30  the  noise  of  his  chariot  is  compared  to  the 
mmd  tf  m  manerout  hoM  i  and  perhaps  their  Tears  led  them  lulhiiik  that  Ihey 
w«i«  really  punued  by  a  numerous  army.  And  what  a  sulilime  idea  does 
h  pve  m  of  tha  terroia  of  the  Mewiah,  that  he  alone  should  be  ■'^  farmiil»- 
Ua,  M  if  the  vbala  hscl  of  Hoavan  were  in  pursuit  of  them. 


Or  satiate  fury  yield  it  from  our  foe. 

Seest  thou  yOD  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild, 

The  Beat  of  desolation,  Toid  of  light, 

Save  what  the  giiuiin'ring  of  these  livid  flames 

Casts  pale  and  dreadful  >     Thither  let  us  toad 

From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  waves, 

There  rest,  if  any  rest  caa  harbor  there, 

And  reassembling  our  afflicted  powers, 

Consult  bow  we  may  henceforth  most  offend 

Our  enemy,  our  own  loss  how  repair, 

How  overcome  this  dire  calamity, 

What  reiofor cement  we  may  gain  from  hope. 

If  not,  what  rcsolutiou  from  despair. 

Thus  Satan  talking  to  his  nearest  mate 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blaaed,  his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  lon^  and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood,  in  bullc  as  huge 
As  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  siie  ; 
Titanian,  or  Earth-born,  that  warr'd  on  Jove, 


Briareos,  or  Typlion,  whom  tbe  den 
By  ancient  TaranB  held,  or  that  Bca-beut 
LeTiathan,  which  Ood  of  aU  hie  works 
Created  hngest  that  swim  the  ocean  Btreani ; 
Him  haply  slnmb'ring  on  the  Norway  foam 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-founder'd  skiff 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  t«U, 
With  fixed  anchor  in  hia  sc&ly  rind 
Hoon  by  his  side  under  the  lea,  while  nig^t 
Inreata  the  eea,  and  wished  morn  delays : 


Here  Hiltoa  commences  that  tTBin  of  leained  allnaioni  wbirh  wu  anxing 
hia  peculiaiities,  uid  which  he  alway*  moke*  poetical  bf  nme  pieiureKgiie 
epithet,  or  dnulc— E.  B. 

199.  Bnarm,  m  bbled  giant  (one  of  the  Titam)  jmntnii  o[  a  hundred 
handi.    "  Et  ceDtumgemiDut  Biiareui."    Virg.  Mb.  vi.  287. 

201.  Lniathan,  ■  marine  animal  finely  deiciibed  in  Ihs  book  or  Job,  ch. 
ali.  It  ii  mppoeed  by  lome  to  be  the  whale  ;  bj  othen,  the  crocodile,  with 
leea  probability.    See  Brande'i  Cje. 

303.  Shwi  d(  oeam-ttnam:  What  a  fum  of  imigiDation  is  there  in  thi« 
kit  expneuon  I  What  an  idea  it  convey!  of  the  size  of  that  largest  of 
cnated  beinp,  at  if  it  ihriuilc  up  the  ocean  to  a  ttrearn,  uul  took  up  Ihe  sea 
in  it*  mrtriliu  a  very  little  thingi  Force  of  ityle  ie  one  of  Milton's  (;real 
•xccllcDciee.  Hence,  perhape,  he  stimulate*  ui  more  in  the  reading,  and  len 
dflerwatd*.  The  way  to  defend  Milton  egainit  all  impugneis  a  to  luke 
down  the  book  and  read  it. — H«zmtt. 

This  line  i>  by  lome  found  lault  with  as  inharmonious;  but  good  taste  up- 
proTca  its  stinetnre,  u  being  on  this  account  better  suited  to  convey  ■  Juit 
idea  of  the  size  of  this  monster. 

304.  Ni/fkt-fotmdtrfd :  overtaken  by  the  night,  and  thiu  arratcd  in  ita 
conne.  The  metaphor,  M  Hume  obaeivea,  it  taken  from  a  foundered  horM 
thai  can  go  no  foither. 

30^.  Cwfar  Iki  tm:  in  a  place  defended  bom  the  wind. 

305.  Jkbou  (h  sm:  an  tllnaion  to  the  figurative  description  of  Night 
firen  by  Spenser: 

"  Br  thli  Iha  drooplDK  d*Tl<(bl  'gan  lo  Ikt: 
Aad  jtald  bl>  n»n  W  mi  neeiadlug  nigSI, 

T%*/*H  tf  Eank." 
JQton  sIn,  in  the  nme  taste,  speaking  of  the  moon,  IV.  e09 1 


So  atretoh'd  ont  hnge  in  length  the  Arch-Fiend  bj 

Chun'd  on  the  bnming  lake,  nor  ever  thenoe 

Had  rb^n  or  he&yed  hU  head,  but  tlwt  the  will 

And  high  permission  of  *ll-niling  HeAT'n 

Left  him  %t  largo  to  his  ovn  dark  deaigna, 

That  with  reiterated  crimos  he  might 

Heap  on  himaelf  damnation,  while  he  nngfat 

Evil  to  others,  and  enraged  might  see 

How  all  his  malice  aerred  bnt  to  bring  forth 

Infinite  goodness,  grace,  and  mero^  shewn 

On  Man,  by  him  seduced  ;  bat  on  himself 

Treble  confusioa,  wrath,  and  vengeance  poor'd. 

Forthwidi  npright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 

Hia  mighty  statare  j  on  each  hand  the  flames 

Driven  backward  slope  their  pointin;^  spires,  and  roll'd 

In  billows,  leave  i'  tb'  midst  a  horrid  vale. 

Then  jrith  expanded  wings  ho  steers  his  flight 

Aloft,  incnmbcnt  on  the  dnsky  air. 


Ttut  felt  nnosnal  weigbt ;  till  on  dry  land 

He  lights,  as  if  it  were  land  that  ever  bnrn'd 

With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  fire  ; 

And  Sttch  appeu'd  in  hne,  as  when  the  force  230 

Of  sabt«mnean  wind  traneporta  a  hill 

Tom  from  Peloros,  or  the  ihatter'd  ndo 

Of  thnnd'ring  ^tna,  whose  combustible 

And  hel*d  entrails  thence  oonoeimg  fire, 

And  wKh  Miang  flisht  did  fcrelblf  dirldt 
Tha  jitUiag  air.  irhlcli  idsh  If /-if  fonnd 
Har  UtUBf  iMrU,  ud  alemant  anwiDDd, 
TV  taiir  M  (r«u  ■  iMif A(." 

229.  Limadflrt.  Tirg.  Ee.  vi.  33.     "  Et  liquidi  simul  ignis.— N. 

S30.  Tbeie  it  UTend  iMt  titmlia  and  allutiaia  in  the  firal  boob  <:/ 
Pmndiie  Loct  Ami  here  it  miuC  be  obaerved  that  when  Milton  «lludi>> 
either  to  things  or  person*  be  nevei  qttiti  his  aiinile  until  it  liae*  to  mane 
Tcry  peit  idea,  which  ii  often  foreign  to  the  occbsSod  that  gave  birth  to  it. 
Tbe  aimile  doea  not  peihaji*  occufiy  above  a  line  or  two,  but  the  poet  runs 
on  with  Ihe  hint  until  he  has  taJBed  out  of  it  some  brilliajit  img^  or  aenti- 
nent  adapted  to  inOame  the  mind  of  the  reader  and  to  give  it  that  mibUme 
kind  of  entertainment  which  ii  auitable  to  the  nature  of  an  heroic  poem. 

In  iboit,  if  we  look  into  tha  poenu  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  we  niiisl 
ettaerve,  (hat  aa  the  great  bble  ia  the  aoul  of  eaeh  poem,  io,  to  give  their 
worka  the  greater  variety,  the  epiaodei  employed  by  these  autbon  ma;  be 
Kganled  M  so  many  abort  lablei,  their  aimilies  as  ao  many  short  episode", 
•od  their  metaphors  as  so  many  short  umilies.  If  the  compansoos  in  thu 
fint  book  of  Milton,  of  the  sun  in  an  eclipse,  of  the  sleeping  leviathan,  of  the 
bea  swamuog  about  their  hive,  of  the  fairy  dance,  be  regarded  in  this  lij-lit 
tbe  great  beautiea  existing  in  each  of  these  passage*  will  readily  be  tlis* 
covered. — A. 

231.  IPiiuf:  Ibia  should  be  altered  to  innift,  to  agree  with  the  reading  in 
Una  333  J  or  that  abould  be  altered  to  agree  with  this. 

339-  Pdmt ;  the  eastern  promontory  of  Sicily. 

334.  TVuff  tOHCtlvIng  flrt:  the  combustibleand  fuelled  enliaiKorinlcrior 
eoatents,  of  the  mountain,  aie  here  represented  as  taking  firr.  as  the  result  of 
the  aetiiHi  of  tbe  aubtenaann  wind,  in  removing  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
The  fire  thus  kindled  waa  luUimtd  aith  minrral fury,  that  is,  was  heightened 
by  the  rapid  combustion  of  mineral  substances  of  a  bituminous  nature.  The 
poet  secma  to  have  in  his  mind  the  description  of  Mtna  by  Tirgil  (book  iii 

Bad  karrlSslijDita  lonal  JEnt  ruUili, 
Intardomqua  atruB  prerum|ill  *d  alhiia  nuban, 
Taibiia  raBintan  plew,  at  oiDdanla  tnillA  ; 
AHsUItqns  globnt  Basuaainin,  at  lidan  lanbK  i 


30  PASxmn  lost. 

Sublimed  with  toin'ra]  tary,  aid  the  winds,  S3S 

And  Icare  a  singnl  bottom  all  involrcd 

TVith  stench  and  pmoke  ;  such  resting  fbnnd  the  sole 

Of  unblest  feet.     Him  followM  hii  next  mate, 

Both  gloryinf;  to  hare  'scap'd  the  Stygian  flood 

As  Gode,  and  by  their  own  recover'd  strength,  210 

Not  by  the  suff'rance  of  Snpcrnal  Power. 

Is  thiH  the  region,  tbb  the  soil,  the  clime, 
Said  then  the  lost  Arcb-Angcl,  this  the  seat 
That  we  mast  change  for  hear'n,  this  moamfol  gloom 
For  that  celestial  light  ?     Be  it  so,  since  he  245 

Who  now  is  Sorran  can  dispose  and  bid 
What  shall  be  right :  farthest  from  him  is  best. 
Whom  reason  hath  equall'd,  force  hath  made  aapreiiM 
Abore  his  C(|aalfi.     Farewell  happy  fields, 
Where  joy  forever  dwells  :  Ilail  horrors,  hail  S50 

Infernal  world,  and  tfaoa  profoandcst  Hell 
Receive  thy  new  possessor  ;  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 


BOOK    I.  81 

What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same, 

And  what  I  should  be,  all  but  less  than  he 

Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater  ?     Here  at  least 

We  shall  be  free  ;  th'  Almighty  hath  not  built 

Here  for  his  envy,  will  not  drive  us  hence  :  2()0 

Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and  in  my  choice 

To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell ; 

Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven. 

But  wherefore  let  we  then  our  faithful  friends, 

Th^  associates  and  copartners  of  our  loss,  265 

Lie  thus  astonishM  on  th'  oblivious  pool. 

And  call  them  not  to  share  with  us  their  part 

In  this  unhappy  mansion,  or  once  more 

With  rallied  arms  to  tiy  what  may  be  yet 

Regain'd  in  Heav'n,  or  what  more  lost  in  Hell  ?  270 

So  Satan  spake  ;  and  him  Beelzebub 
Thus  answerM  :  Leader  of  those  armies  bright. 
Which  but  th'  Omnipotent'^ none  could  have  foil'd. 
If  once  they  hear  that  voice,  their  liveliest  pledge 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers,  heard  so  oft  275 

In  worst  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  edge 
Of  battle  when  it  raged,  in  all  assaults 
Their  surest  dgnal,  they  will  soon  resume 
New  courage  and  revive,  though  now  they  lie 
Grovling  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire,  280 

be  better  ridiculed  than  they  are  here  by  being  put  into  the  month  pi  Satan 
in  lus  present  situation. — ^Thyer. 

Shakspeare,  in  Hamlet,  says : 

Th«r«  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  bat 
Thinking  makes  il  so. 

254.  This  sentiment  is  the  great  foundation  on  which  the  Stoics  built!, 
their  whole  system  of  ethics. — S. 

263.  This  sentiment  is  an  improvement  of  that  which  is  put  by  iEschy- 
liis  into  the  mouth  of  Prometheus,  965 ;  and  it  was  a  memorable  saying  of 
Julius  Cssar  that  he  would  rather  be  the  first  man  in  a  village,  than  the 
second  in  Rome.     Compare  Virg.  Georg.  i.  36. — N. 

The  lust  of  power  and  the  hatred  of  moral  excellence  are  Satan's  promi- 
nent characteristics. 

276.  Edge  of  battU:  from  the  Latin  word  aciei,  which  8i<;niiies  both  the 
edge  of  a  weapon  and  also  an  army  in  battle  array.    See  book  V\ .  \cns.  — % . 
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As  we  ere  wbile,  astoanded  and  aniaied, 
No  wonder,  fkll'n  anch  a  pernicious  height. 

Ho  scarce  had  ceased  when  the  superior  Fiend 
Was  moring  tow'rd  the  shore  ;  his  pond'roua  shield 
Ethereal  temper,  moss;,  large,  and  round. 
Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  ahonlders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  viewa 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fcsole, 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  deacry  new  lands, 
Bircrs,  or  monntiuns,  on  her  spotty  globo. 
His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
UewQ  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  he  the  mast 
Of  some  great  aoiniiral,  were  but  a  wand. 
He  walk'd  with  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  boming  marlc  ;  not  like  those  steps 
On  Heaven's  azure,  and  the  torrid  clime 
Smote  on  him  sore  hcbides,  vaulted  with  fire : 
Nathlcss  be  so  endured,  till  on  the  be>ch 
Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  c«ll'd 
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Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 

In  Yallombrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades 

Hig^  OTer-arch'd  imbowV ;  or  scattered  sedge 

Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  arm'd  305 

Hath  yexM  the  Red  Sea  coast,  whose  waves  o'erthrew 

Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry, 

While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 

The  sojourners  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 

From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carcasses  310 

And  broken  chariot  wheels :  so  thick  bestrown. 

Abject  and  lost  lay  these,  covering  the  flood. 

Under  amazement  of  their  hideous  change. 

He  call'd  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 

303,  kc :  Here  we  lee  the  impreaaion  of  scenery  made  upon  Milton's 
mind  in  his  youth,  when  he  was  at  Florence.  This  is  a  ftvorite  passage 
with  all  readers  of  descriptive  poetry. — £.  B. 

302.  jSmtmrnial  Uavta,    Compare  Virgil's  lines,  JEsi,  vi.  309 : 

Qaam  multa  in  fjlrif  autamni  (rigor*  primo 
Lapaa  eadnnt  bUs. 
**  That  aa  tha  laavaa  in  autamn  itrow  tha  woodi.'' 

DftTDXlf. 

Bat  Milton's  comparison  \b  the  more  exact  by  far ;  it  not  only  expresses  a 
multitude  but  also  the  posture  and  situation  of  the  angels.  Their  lying  con* 
fbsedly  in  heaps  covering  the  lake  is  finely  represented  by  this  image  of  the 
leaves  in  the  brooks. — ^N. 

303.  VallombroMi :  a  Tuscan  valley :  the  name  is  composed  of  vaUu  and 
iiw6m,  and  thus  denotes  a  shady  valley. 

305.  Orion  amCd:  Orion  is  a  constellation  represented  in  the  figure  of  an 
armed  man,  and  supposed  to  be  attended  with  stormy  weather,  auwrgnu 
fhidu  mmboiui  OHohj  Virg.  JEn,  i.  539.  The  Red  Sea  abounds  so  much 
with  sedge  that  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  it  is  called  the  Sedgy  Sea.  The 
wind  usually  drives  the  sedge  in  great  quantities  against  the  shore. — N. 

306.  Btuint :  Bentley  objects  to  Milton  giving  this  name  to  Pharaoh  since 
histiiry  does  not  support  him  in  it.  But  Milton  uses  the  liberty  of  a  poet  in 
giving  Pharaoh  this  name,  because  some  had  already  attached  it  to  him. 

CAmoXry,  denotes  here  those  who  use  horses  in  fight,  whether  by  riding 
on  them,  or  riding  in  chariots  drawn  by  them.  See  line  765.  Also  Para- 
diae  Refuned  iii.  343,  compared  with  line  328. 

S06.  PtifidiouB:  he  permitted  them  to  leave  the  country,  but  afterwards 
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Of  Hell  KBoanded.    Princes,  PotenUtes, 

Warriors,  the  flow'r  of  heav'n,  once  jonra,  now  kl■^ 

If  such  astoniahment  as  this  can  seise 

Eternal  spirits ;  or  have  ye  chos'n  this  place 

After  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose 

Yonr  wearied  virtue,  for  the  ease  joa  find 

To  slomber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  Heaven  ? 

Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 

T'  adore  the  coDqaeror  P  who  now  beholds 

Chemb  and  Seraph  rolling  in  the  flood 

With  BcattcrM  arms  and  enmgns,  till  anon 

His  swift  pursuers  from  heavhi  gates  disoem 

Th'  advantage,  and  descoiding  tread  as  down 

Thns  drooping,  or  with  linked  thnnderboltB 

Transfix  ns  to  the  bottom  of  this  golf. 

Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fall'n. 

They  heard,  and  were  abash'd,  and  np  they  spranc 
Upon  the  wing,  as  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  slccpiDg  found  by  whom  they  driead, 
bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake. 
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Twizt  upper,  nether,  and  sarrounding  fires; 

Till,  as  ft  signal  giv'n,  th'  uplifted  spear 

Of  their  grest  Sultan  waving  to  direct 

Their  course,  in  even  balance  down  they  light 

On  the  firm  bi  iinstone,  and  fill  oil  the  plain ;  350 

A  multitude,  like  which  the  populous  north 

Ponr'd  never  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pass 

Rhene  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barb'rous  sons 

Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  south,  aud  spread 

Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Lybmo  sonda.  355 

Forthwith  from  ev'rjr  squadron  and  each  band 

The  heads  and  leaders  thither  haste  where  stood 

Their  great  commander ;  Godlike  shapes  and  forms 

Excelling  human,  princely  dignities, 

And  Pow'rs  thai  erst  in  HeaTen  sat  on  thrones  ;  360 

Though  of  their  names  in  heav'nly  records  now 

Be  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  rased 

B;  their  rebellion  from  the  books  of  life. 

Nor  had  they  yet  among  the  sons  of  £ve 

Got  them  new  names,  till  waud'ring  o'er  the  earth,  365 

343.  Cept:  Itoo£ 

333.  Fnan  Miu :  In  Scripture  children  ue  Mud  to  amt  out  <f  Ih*  tana, 
Gen.  XJCXv.  11.  The  term  fnxm  ii  here  uaed  onl)'  on  account  of  the  cold- 
Ma  of  the  clinwte.  Mint  uid  Danaa,  the  one  from  the  Latin,  Ibe  other 
Iram  the  Geirnan,  ve  chown  because  Dneommon.  Sarbarout :  The  Golba, 
Huns,  ud  Vuidal*,  trhenver  their  cooquecla  extended,  deftroyed  the  monu- 
Dienti  of  ancient  l*fT"i"g  ind  tul«.  Beutatk  GibnJtar :  That  ii,  louthwuil 
of  it,  tlie  Dorthen  portion  of  the  globe  being  regarded  u  uppennoit. — N. 

The  three  oompariaoni  relate  to  the  three  different  itatet  in  whirh  then 
fallen  angeli  are  tepreeented.  When  abject  and  Ipng  tupine  on  the  lake, 
iKej  are  fillf  compared  to  vaat  heapi  of  leave*  which  in  autunin  the  poet 
himielf  bad  obierved  to  bedrew  the  water-conrMS  and  bottom!  of  Vollom- 
binu.  When  roiued  bj  their  great  Inder'i  objui^tory  suminoiu,  they  are 
compared,  in  number,  with  the  countleai  locuit*  of  Egypt.  The  object  of 
the  third  oompariion  ii  to  illuttrate  their  number  when  astembled  aa  lol- 
dien  oa  the  firm  brimstone,  and  here  they  are  compared  with  the  most  na> 
meroua  body  of  troops  which  liistary  had  made  mention  oC — Duustik. 

300.  Ent:  Foimedy. 

344-ST3.  The  Mbitet  of  Pandi**  Loci  is  the  origia  of  evil— an  event,  iu 
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Thro'  Ood's  high  soff 'nnoe  for  the  trial  of  man, 

By  folsitics  and  liee  the  greatest  part 

Of  mankind  they  corruptod,  to  fbraake 

God  their  Creator,  and  th'  inviable 

Glory  of  him  that  made  them  to  traoBform 

Oft  to  the  image  of  a  binte,  adom'd 

With  gay  relig^ona  fall  of  pcmp  and  gold, 

And  Derils  to  adore  for  Deities  : 

Then  were  they  knovn  to  men  by  varions  names. 

And  Tarione  idols  through  the  Heathen  world, 

Say,  Muse,  their  names  then  known,  who  first,  wba  last 

RoDsed  from  the  slumber,  on  that  fiery  conch, 

At  their  great  emp'ror's  call,  as  next  in  worth 

Came  singly  where  he  stood  on  the  hare  strand. 

While  the  promiscuous  crowd  stood  yet  aloof. 

The  chief  were  those  who  from  the  pit  of  Hell 

Beaming  to  seek  their  prey  on  earth,  dnrst  fix 

Their  Beats  long  after  next  the  seat  of  God, 

Their  altars  by  his  altar,  Oods  adored 

Among  the  nations  ronnd,  and  durst  nbide 
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Jehorah  tlimid^ring  out  of  Sion,  throned 

Between  the  Cherubim ;  yea,  often  placed 

Within  his  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines. 

Abominations ;  and  with  cursed  things 

His  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profaned,  390 

And  with  their  darkness  durst  affront  his  light. 

First  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmear'd  with  bloo4 

Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears, 

Though  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud 

Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  passed  thro'  fire  395 

To  his  grim  idol.     Him  the  Ammonite 

Worshipp'd  in  Rabba  and  ner  wat'ry  plain, 

In  Argob  and  in  Basan,  to  the  stream 

Of  utmost  Arnon.     Nor  content  with  such 

Audacious  neighborhood,  the  wisest  heart  400 

Of  Solomon  he  led  by  fraud  to  build 

His  temple  right  against  the  temple  of  God, 

On  that  opprobrious  hill ;  and  made  his  grove 

The  pleasant  yale  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 

387.  Cherubim:  The  golden  figures  placed  over  the  ark  in  the  Hebrew  sanc- 
tuary,  Exod.  xxv.  See  also  2  Kings  ziz.  15 — ^  O  I^ord  God  of  Israel,  which 
dwellest  between  the  Cherubim." 

392.  Moloch :  The  national  God  of  the  Ammonites ;  properly  denomi* 
Bated  horrid^  since  to  him  children  were  offered  in  sacrifice.  Consult  2 
Kings  xziii.  10-13.  The  characters  ascribed  to  Moloch  and  Belial  prepare 
us  ibr  their  respective  speeches  and  behaviour  in  the  second  and  sixth  books. 

d91S.  Rabba,  or  Rabbah,  was  the  principal  city  of  the  Ammonites, 
twenty  miles  northeast  of  Jericho,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  jfr- 
gob  is  not  iar  distant.  Beuhan  is  a  large  district  of  country  lying  east  of  tho 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  celebrated  for  its  cattle,  and  its  oaks.  At  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Hebrews,  the  Ammonites  occupied  the  country 
east  of  Jordan,  from  the  river  jinum,  which  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  river  Jabbok.    The  vale  of  Hintwm  was  near  Jerusalem. 

403.  Solomon  built  a  temple  to  Moloch  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (1  Kings 
zi.  7)  :  it  is  hence  called  that  opprobrioui  (or  infamous)  hill. 

404.  Tophet:  In  the  Hebrew,  drum;  this  and  other  noisy  instruments 
being  used  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  miserable  children  who  were  offered  to 
this  idol ;  and  Gehenna,  or  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  is  in  several  places  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  by  our  Saviour  himself^  made  the  name  and  type  of 
WlL-:-N. 
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And  Muk  Oehenna  c^'d,  Uw  ^pe  of  Hell. 
Next  Gbemos,  the  obaoene  drnd  of  Mokb's  sona, 
From  Anwr  to  Nebo,  uid  the  wild 
Of  Bouthmost  Abarim  ;  in  Heaebon 
And  Uorooaim,  Seon's  realm,  beyond 
Tbe  flowery  dale  of  Sibma  olad  with  Tinea, 
And  Elcile  to  th'  Aapbaltio  pool. 
Peor  bis  otber  name,  when  he  enticed 
IstmI  in  Sittim,  on  thnr  march  firom  Nile, 
To  do  him  wanton  ritea,  which  coat  them  woo. 
Yet  thence  bis  lustful  orgiea  he  enlarged 
E'en  to  that  bill  of  scandal,  by  tbe  groTO 
Of  Hoh>ch  homicide ;  Inst  hard  by  bate  ; 
Till  good  Joeiah  drore  them  thenoe  to  HelL 


40e.  CAonM.-ThegodoftheMoalnta.  Coomh  lKiBgiiL«,T.  SKii^ 
xxiii.  13.  It  ii  nippoHd  to  be  nme  ai  Bul-PeM,  and  a«  Priaioi.  Numb. 
XXV.  1-9. 

408.  AbfioB  (Hetlibon) :  Twenty-ooe  mila  cut  of  Hk  moDlli  tt  the 
JorduL  111  utuUion  it  itill  marked  by  a  lew  brnken  pJUan,  Mvenl  Utte 
eiiteini  and  well*,  blether  with  szteiuive  nicK  which  orwiprfd  ■  hi^ 
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With  these  came  thej,  who  from  the  bord'ring  flood 

Of  old  Euphrates  to  the  brook  that  parts  420 

Eygpt  from  Syrian  ground,  had  general  names 

Of  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth ;  those  male, 

These  feminine ;  for  spirits,  when  they  please, 

Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both  ;  so  soft 

And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure  ^5 

Not  tied  nor  manacled  with  joint  or  limb ; 

Nor  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones, 

Like  cumbrous  flesh  ;  but,  in  what  shape  they  choose 

Dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or  obscure, 

Can  execute  their  aery  purposes,  430 

And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil. 

For  those  the  race  of  Israel  oft  forsook 

419.  Bordering  Jlood :  The  Euphrates  formed  the  eastern  border  of  the  pro- 
mised land,  Gen.  xv.  18.  It  may  be  called  old  from  the  very  early  historic 
mention  of  it  in  Gren.  ii.  14.    See  also  Ps.  Ixxx.  11. 

420.  Brook :  Probably  the  brook  Besor. 

422.  Baalim  amd  jSttaroth :  There  were  many  of  these  deities  (so  called)  in 
Syria  and  adjacent  regions.  The  sun  and  the  stars  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
tended under  these  names. 

423.  Milton  probably  derived  these  notions  from  a  passage  in  a  Greek 
aotbor  of  antiquity,  who,  in  a  dialogue  concerning  Demons,  tells  a  story  of 
one  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  and  upon  this  it  is  asserted  that  they 
can  assume  either  sex,  take  what  shape  and  color  they  please,  and  contract 
and  dilate  themselves  at  pleasure. — N. 

423.  Spiriti :  The  nature  of  spirits  is  here  set  forth,  and  the  explanation 
of  the  manner  in  which  spirits  transform  themselves  by  contraction  or  en- 
largement is  introduced  with  great  judgment,  to  make  wby  for  several  sur- 
prising accidents  in  the  sequel  of  the  poem.  There  follows  a  passage  neai 
the  very  end  of  the  first  book,  which  is  what  the  French  critics  call  marvel- 
knis,  but  at  the  same  time  is  rendered  probable  when  compared  with  this 
passage.  As  soon  as  the  infernal  palace  is  finished,  we  are  told,  the  multi- 
tude and  rabble  of  spirits  shrunk  themselves  into  a  small  compass,  that  there 
might  be  room  for  such  a  numberless  assembly  in  this  capacious  hall.  But 
it  is  the  poet's  refinement  upon  this  thought  which  is  most  to  be  admired, 
and  which  indeed  is  very  noble  in  itself.  For  he  tells  us,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  vulgar  among  the  fallen  spirits  contracted  their  forms,  those  of  the 
firrt  rank  and  dignity  still  preserved  their  natural  dimensions.  Consult  the 
last  ten  lines  of  the  first  book. — A. 

432.  Thote:  Those  demons.  433.  Strength:  Jehovah. 
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Their  liviiig  Strengtli,  and  nnfi^eqiieitted  Idt 

His  rigfateons  altar,  boving  lowly  down 

To  bestial  gods  ;  for  which  liieir  heads  as  kiw 

Bow'd  down  in  battle,  annk  before  the  spear 

Of  despicable  foes.     With  these  in  troop 

Came  Astoreth,  whom  the  Phmniciana  call'd 

A^rte,  queen  of  hea*en,  with  orescent  honu  ■ 

To  whose  bright  image  ni^tly  bj  the  moon 

Sidonian  virgins  paid  their  tows  and  son^ ; 

In  Sion  also  not  nnsnng,  where  stood 

Her  temple  on  th^  offenai*e  monntain,  baQt 

By  that  nzorioQS  king,  whose  heart,  thon^  l*fK^ 

Beguiled  hj  fair  idolatresses,  fell 

To  idols  foul.     Tbammna  came  next  behind. 

Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  aUnred 

The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  &te 

In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day ; 

While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  natire  rock 

Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 

Of  Thammui  yearly  wounded :  the  loTe-tala 
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Of  alieiiated  Judah.    Next  oame  one 

Who  moiirn'd  in  earnest,  when  the  captiTO  ark 
MaimM  his  brute  image,  head  and  hands  lopp'd  off 
Xn  his  own  temple,  on  the  gmnsel  edge,  460 

^^here  he  fell  flat,  and  shamed  his  worshippers : 
Dagon  his  name,  sea-monster,  upward  man 
^nd  downward  fish  :  jet  had  his  temple  high 
JRear'd  in  Azotus,  dreaded  through  the  coast 
^f  Palestine,  in  Gkth  and  Ascalon,  *    465 

^nd  Accaron  and  Ghtfa's  frontier  bounds. 
Sim  foUowM  Rimmon,  whose  delightful  seat 
^as  hir  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  banks 

Of  Abbana  and  Pharphar,  lucid  streams. 

He  also  'gainst  the  house  of  God  was  bold :  470 

A  leper  once  he  lost,  and  gain'd  a  king ; 

Ahas  his  sottish  conqueror,  whom  he  drew 

God's  altar  to  disparage  and  displace 

For  one  of  Syrian  mode,  whei;eon  to  bum 

His  odious  offerings,  and  adore  the  gods  475 

Whom  he  had  vanquishM.    After  these  appeared 

A  crew,  who,  under  names  of  old  renown, 

4S0.  Grwud  tigt:  Groimdall  edge — the  thiethold  of  the  gate  of  the 
^^mple. 

402.  Dagom:  A  god  itf  the  Philiitiiiet.    Coofult  Judges  zvL23.  1  Sam.  v. 
^  ;  vL  17. 

467.  HiMiiiofi :  A  god  of  the  Syrians.    Consult  3  Kings  v.  18. 

467-0.  The  power  of  Milton's  mind  is  stamped  on  every  line.    The  fer- 
^'oor  of  his  imagioatioD  melts  down  and  renders  malleable,  as  in  a  furnace, 
the  most  contradictory  materials.    Milton's  learning  has  all  the  effect  of  in- 
taition.    He  describes  objects,  of  which  be  could  only  have  read  in  books, 
>^rith  the  vividness  of  actual  observation.    His  imagination  has  the  force  of 
tuuure.    He  makes  words  tell  as  pictures,  as  in  these  lines.    The  word  lucid^ 
here  used,  gives  us  all  the  sparkling  effect  of  the  most  perfect  landscape 
"Xliere  is  great  depth  of  impression  in  his  descriptions  of  the  objects  of  all  the 
^liAereDt  senses,  whether  colours,  or  sounds,  or  smells ;  the  same  absorption  of 
ixiind  in  whatever  engaged  his  attention  at  the  time.    He  forms  the  most  in- 
tense conceptions  of  things,  and  then  embodies  them  by  a  single  stroke  of  his 
pen. — ^Hazutt. 

471.  3  Kinp  viii.  xvL  10.    3  ChioD.  zzviii  33. 
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Odrie,  Iria,  Onis,  tad  tbdr  tnio, 
With  moBBtroiu  shapes  uid  ooroeries  abosed 
Fanatic  Egypt  and  her  priests,  to  seek 
Their  wandering  god«  disguised  in  brntish  forma 
Rather  than  human.     Nor  did  Israel  'toape 
Th'  infection,  vhcn  their  borrow'd  gold  composed 
The  calf  in  Oreb ;  and  the  rebel  king 
Doubled  that  sin  in  Bethel  and  in  Ban, 
Likening  his  Maker  to  the  graied  ox  ; 
Jehovah,  who  in  one  night  when  he  pass'd 
From  Hgjpt  marching,  eqnall'd  witli  one  stroke 
Both  her  firat-bom,  and  all  her  bleating  goda. 
Belial  came  last,  than  whom  a  sptril  more  lewd 
Fell  not  from  heaven,  or  more  gross  to  lore 
Tice  for  itself :  to  whom  no  temple  stood, 
Nor  altar  smoked;  yet  who  more  oft  than  he 
In  temples  and  at  altars,  when  the  priest 
Turns  atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  GU'd 


47S,  Ohrii,  one  of  the  principal  EgTptian  gnda,  wai  brothn  to  Ini,  and 
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With  lost  and  Tiolenee  the  house  ai  Ood  ? 

In  courts  and  imkces  he  also  reigns, 

And  in  luxurioas  cities,  where  the  noise 

Of  riot  ascends  ahove  their  loftiest  towers,  j 

And  injury  and  outrage :  and  when  night  500 

Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 

Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine. 

Witness  the  streets  of  Sodom,  and  that  night 

In  Oibeah,  when  the  hospitable  door  ^ 

Exposed  a  matron,  to  avoid  worse  rape.  .  *  505 

These  were  the  prime  in  order  and  in  might :     . 

The  rest  were  long  to  tell,  though  fiur  reno^'d, 

Th^  Ionian  gods,  of  Javan's  issue  held  ^ 

Gods,  jet  confess^  later  than  Heaven  and  Earth, 

Their  boasted  parents  :  Titan,  Heaven's  first-bom,  510 

With  his  enormous  brood,  and  birthright  seized 

By  younger  Saturn  :  he  from  mightier  Jove, 

His  own  and  Rhea's  son,  like  measure  found  ; 

So  Jove  usurping  reign'd  :  these  first  in  Crete 

And  Ida  known,  thence  on  the  snowy  top  515 

Of  cold  OlyiApus,  ruled  the  middle  air. 

Their  highest  heav'n ;  or  on  the  Delphian  cliff. 

Or  in  Dodona,  and  through  all  the  bounds 

Of  Doric  land  ;  or  who  with  Saturn  old 

Fled  over  Adria  to  th'  Hesperian  fields,  520 

And  o'er  the  Celtic  roam'd  the  utmost  isles. 

SC2.  Fhwn:  A  better  reading  is  hUnon^  inflated.    Virg.  Ec.  vL  15. 

504.  Gibeah :  Consult  Judges  xiv.  14-30. 

505.  Primg :  Being  mentioned  in  the  oldest  records,  the  Hebrew. 

508.  Javan :  The  fourth  son  of  Japhet,  from  whom  the  lonians  and  the 
Greeks  are  supposed  to  have  descended. 

509.  Heaven  and  Earth :  The  god  Uranus,  and  the  goddess  Gaia. 

510-521.  Titan  was  their  eldest  son :  he  was  the  father  of  the  Giants, 
«nd  his  empire  was  seized  by  his  younger  brother  Saturn,  as  Saturn's  was  by 
Jupiter,  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  These  first  were  known  in  the  island 
of  CreUj  now  Candia,  in  which  is  Mount  Ida,  where  Jupiter  is  said  to  have 
been  bom ;  thence  passed  over  into  Greece,  and  resided  on  Mount  Olympui 
Uk  Thessaly ;  the  enowy  top  ofcM  Oiympui,  as  Homer  calls  it,  Iliad  i.  420.  xviii. 
615,  which  mountain  afterwards  became  the  name  of  Heaven  among  their 
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AH  theoe  and  more  came  flocking ;  but  nHh  hxfti 
Downcast  and  damp ;  jet  such  wlierein  appearM 
Obscnro  some  ^impse  of  joy,  to  have  fi»ind  their  obtef 
Not  in  despair,  to  have  fonnd  themaeWcs  not  lost 
In  lose  itself:  which  on  bb  connfnanoe  cut 
Like  donhtfiil  hne :  bnt  he,  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  hi^  words,  that  bore 
Semblance  of  wortlt,  no'  sabstance,  gently  Taised 
The^  feinting  coorage,  and  dispcll'd  their  fean. 
Then  atfai^t  commanas,  that  at  the  warUke  sound 
Of  trampeta  lood  and  olarions  be  nprear'd 
His  mighty  standard  ;  that  prond  honor  claim 'd 
Aaacel  as  his  right,  a  cbemb  tall; 
Who  forthwith  from  the  glittering  staff  tmfail'd 
Th'  imperial  ensign  ;  which,  full  high  advanced, 
Shone  like  a  meteor,  atreaming  to  the  wind, 
With  gems  and  golden  loxtre  rich  emblazed 
Seraphic  arms  and  trophies  ;  all  the  while 
Sonorooa  metal  blowing  martial  soonda  : 
At  which  the  universal  host  up-sent 
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Of  depth  immeasormUa :  anon  they  move 

Jn  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood  560 

Of  flatea  and  aoft  recorders ;  such  as  raised 

To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 

JLrming  to  battle  ;  and  instead  of  rage 

Deliberate  yalor  breath'd^  firm  and  unmoved 

With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  fool  retreat  555 

Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  'soage, 

With  solemn  touches  troubled  thou^ts,  and  ohase 

Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  pain 

From  mortal  or  immortal  minds.     Thus  they, 

Breathing  united  force,  with  fixed  thought,  560 

Moved  on  in  silence,  to  soft  pipes,  that  charm 'd 

Their  painful  steps  o'er  the  burnt  soil:  and  now 

Advanced  in  view  they  stand ;  a  horrid  front 

Of  dreadful  length  and  dawling  arms,  in  guise 

Of  warriors  old  with  ordered  spear  and  shield,  565 

Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 

Had  to  impose  :  he  through  the  armed  files 

Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 

The  whole  battalion  views,  their  order  due. 

Their  visages  and  stature  as  of  gods :  570 

Their  number  last  he  sums.     And  now  his  heart 

Distends  with  pride,  and  hardening  in  his  strength 

Glories ;  fur  never  rince  created  man 

Met  such  embodied  force,  as,  named  with  these, 

Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infantry  575 


948.  Strried  ikuidi :  Locked  one  within  another,  linked  and  clasped  to- 
gether, from  the  French  atrrfr,  to  lock,  to  ihut  close. — ^Humk. 

5S0.  There  were  three  kindi  of  minic  among  the  andenti ;  the  Lydian, 
the  most  melanchc^y ;  the  Phrygian,  the  most  lively ;  and  the  Dorian,  the 
moat  majettic,  (exciting  to  cool  and  delibeimte  courage. — N.)  Milton  hat 
been  very  exact  in  emi^oying  muaie  fit  for  each  particular  purpose. — S. 

591.  Reeorden:  Flageolets. 

960.  Homer's  Iliad,  iii.  8.  968.  Travene:  across. 

979.  All  the  heroes  and  armies  that  ever  weie  assembled  were  no  more 
than  pig>nijia  in  comparison  with  these  angels^-*N.  See  note  on  Book 
L780. 
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Wur'd  on  by  cranes ;  tliongh  all  the  giant  brood 
Of  PUegra  witb  th'  heroic  race  werejoin'd 
That  fought  at  Thebes  and  Ilinm,  on  each  aide 
Miz'd  with  aniiliar  gods ;  and  what  monndi 
In  bble  or  romance  of  Utber's  son 
Be^rt  with  British  and  Armorio knights; 
And  all  who  since,  baptiied  or  infidel. 
Jousted  in  Aspramont,  or  Montalban, 
D«masco,  or  Maroeco,  or  Trebisond, 
Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afrie  shore, 
When  Charlemagne  with  all  his  peerage  fdl 
By  Fontarabia.     Thns  far  these  beyond 
Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  obserred 
Their  dread  commander:  he,  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower  ;  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 

S77.  Fhltgn :  The  ovUer  nunc  of  tbe  peniuuU  Pallciw 
(nd  the  bbled  icene  of  a  ccmflict  betwaeti  the  godi  Sod  the  eutfa-boiB 
Tituu. 


380.  Vibifi  vnu  the  bther  of  blDjt  Arthur.    Tfaii  ind  the  follnwins  oUn 
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All  her  original  brightneai,  nor  appeared 

Less  than  archangel  minM,  and  the  excess 

Of  glory  obscured  ;  as  when  the  sun,  new  risen, 

Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air  595 

Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  moon, 

In  dim  eclipse,  disa8t3t>us  twilight  sheds 

On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 

Perplexes  monarohs.     Darken 'd  so,  yet  shone 

Above  them  all  the  Arch-angel :  but  his  face  600 

Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intronchM,  and  care 

Sat  on  his  faded  cheek  ;  but  under  brows 

Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 

Waiting  revenge ;  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 

Signs  of  remorse  and  passion,  to  behold  605 

The  fellowi^  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather 

595-6.  When  Milton  sought  license  to  publish  his  poem,  the  licenser  was 
strongly  inclined  to  withhold  it,  on  the  gxx>und  that  he  discovered  treason  in 
this  noble  simile  of  the  sun  eclipsed !  a  striking  example  of  the  acute  remark 
of  Lord  Lyttleton,  that  "  the  politics  of  Milton  at  that  time  brought  his 
poetry  into  disgrace ;  for  it  is  a  rule  with  the  English  to  see  no  good  in  a 
man  whose  politics  they  dislike." — ^T. 

597.  Edipi :  Derived  from  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  to  fail,  to  faint 
or  swoon  away ;  since  the  moon,  at  the  period  of  her  greatest  brightness, 
falling  into  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  was  imagined  by  the  ancients  to  sicken 
and  swoon,  as  if  she  were  going  to  die.  By  some  very  ancient  nations  she 
was  supposed,  at  such  times,  to  be  in  pain ;  and,  in  order  to  relieve  her  fan- 
cied distress,  they  liAed  torches  high  in  the  atmosphere,  blew  honis  and 
trumpets,  beat  upon  brazen  vessels,  and  even,  after  the  eclipse  was  over,  they 
offered  sacrifices  to  the  moon.  The  opinion  also  extensively  prevailed,  that 
it  was  in  the  power  of  witches,  by  their  spells  and  charms,  not  only  to 
darken  the  moon,  but  to  bring  her  down  from  her  orbit,  and  to  compel  her  to 
shed  her  baleful  influences  upon  the  earth.  In  solar  eclipses,  also,  especially 
when  total,  the  sun  was  supposed  to  turn  away  his  face  in  abhorrence  of 
some  atrocious  crime,  that  had  either  been  perpetrated,  or  was  about  to  be 
perpetrated,  and  to  threaten  mankind  with  everlasting  night,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world.  To  such  superstitions  Milton,  in  this  passage,  alludes  — 
OufSTBo's  Lkttsrs  on  Astrok. 

No  where  ii  the  person  of  Satan  described  with  more  sublimity  than  in 
Jiis  part  of  the  poem. 

000.  hUrmcked:  Cut  into,  made  trenches  there. — ^N. 

006.  FtUowi,  The  nice  moral  discrimination  displayed  in  this  line,  it 
woithy  of  notice. 
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(Ftr  oUier  wee  bebeld  in  bitn),  oondsmmd 
For  erer  now  to  tuve  their  lot  in  pain : 
MilliooB  of  Spirits  for  his  fiinlt  araerccd 
Of  heaven,  and  from  eternal  flplendonra  flung 
For  his  revolt,  yet  ftithfol  bow  thej  stood. 
Their  gloiy  nither'd :  ns  when  Heav'o's  fir« 
Hath  BcatL'd  the  forest  oaks,  or  moontain  pines. 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth  tho'  bare 
Stands  on  the  Masted  heath.     lie  now  prepar«d 
To  speak ;  whereat  their  doabled  nnks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  inclose  him  round 
With  all  his  peers.     Attention  held  them  tnnte. 
Thrice  be  essay'd,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  ecom, 
Tears,  snch  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth.     At  last 
Words  interwove  with  sighs  fonnd  oat  their  way, 

O  myriads  of  immortal  Spirits,  0  Powers 
Matchless,  but  with  th'  Almighty,  and  Mat  strife 
Was  not  inglorions,  (boo^  the  event  was  diie. 
As  this  place  testifies,  and  this  dire  ehange. 
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Hath  emptied  Heayhiy  shall  £ul  to  re-ascend 
Self-raised,  and  repossess  their  native  seat  ? 
For  me,  be  witness  all  the  host  of  Heay'n,  635 

If  counsels  different,  or  danger  shunn'd 
Bj  me,  have  lost  onr  hopes.     But  he  who  reigns 
Monarch  in  Heay'n,  till  then  as  one  secure 
Sat  on  his  throne,  upheld  by  old  repute. 
Consent,  or  custom,  and  his  regal  state  640 

Put  forth  at  full,  but  still  his  strength  conoeal'd. 
Which  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrought  our  hSi. 
Henceforth  his  mi^t  we  know,  and  know  our  own. 
So  as  not  either  to  provoke  or  dread 

New  war,  provoked  ;  our  better  part  remains  645 

To  work  in  close  design,  by  fraud  or  guile. 
What  force  effected  not ;  that  he  no  less 
At  length  from  us  may  find,  who  overcomes 
By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe. 
Space  may  produce  new  worlds ;  idiereof  so  rife  650 

There  went  a  fome  in  Heav'n  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 
A  generation,  whom  his  choice  r^ard 
Should  fiivour  equal  to  the  sons  of  Heay'n : 
Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  shall  be  perhaps  655 

Onr  first  eruption,  thither  or  elsewhere  : 
For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 
Celestial  Spirits  in  bondage,  nor  th'  abyss 
Long  under  darkness  cover.     But  these  thoughts 
Full  counsel  mast  mature  :  Peace  is  despair'd,  660 

For  who  can  think  submisBion  ?  War  then,  War, 
Open  or  understood,  must  be  resolved. 
He  spake :  and,  to  confirm  his  words,  out  flew 

833.  JBmptiid:  An  instance  of  arrogant  boasting  and  fidsehood. 

642.  Tempted  (mr  attempt :  Words  which,  though  well-chosen  and  signifi- 
cint  enough,  yet  of  jingling  and  unpleasant  sound,  and,  like  marriages  be- 
tween persons  too  near  of  kin,  to  be  avoided. 

690.  Bife:  Prevalent  This /aim,  or  report,  serves  to  exalt  the  dignity 
od  impoitanoe  of  our  race. 

663.  UmUntood:  Not  declared. 
«  -   4 
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MQIioiiB  of  flaming  swotds,  dnwn  from  tlin  thiglia 

Of  might;  Clieralum :  the  ndden  blue  665 

Fsr  round  illDmined  Hell.     H^lj  tfaej  raged 

Against  the  Highest,  and  fierce  with  grasped  araiB 

Clash'd  OD  their  Bounding  shields  the  din  of  mr, 

Hurling  defiance  tow'rd  the  vault  of  Heaven. 

There  stood  a  hill  not  fiu-,  vhoee  grisly  lop  670 

Belch 'd  fire  and  rolling  smoke ;  the  rest  entire 
Shone  with  a  ghMs;  scurf,  undoubted  sign 
That  in  bis  womb  was  hid  metallio  ore, 
The  work  of  sulphur.     Thither  wing'd  with  speed 
A  nnm'rous  brigade  hasten'd:  as  when  bands  675 

Of  pioneers,  with  spade  and  piekaze  arm'd, 
Forenm  the  rojal  eamp  to  trench  a  field, 
Or  cast  a  rampart.     Mammon  led  them  on  ; 
Mammon,  the  least  erected  Spirit  that  fell 
From  Hear'n  :  for  e'en  in  HeavM  hb  looks  and  thongfata    680 
Were  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  Hear'n's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 
Ttian  audit  .liviue  -r  1j..Iv  cW  .:nv.y\\ 
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Ransack'd  the  centre,  and  with  impious  hands 

Rifled  the  howels  of  their  mother  (tarth 

For  treasures  better  hid.     Soon  had  his  crew 

OpenM  into  the  hill  a  spacious  wound, 

And  diggM  out  ribs  of  gold.     Let  none  admire  6 

That  riches  grow  in  Hell ;  that  soil  may  best 

Deserre  the  precious  bane.     And  here  let  those 

Who  boast  in  mortal  things,  and  wond'ring  tell 

Of  Babel,  and  the  works  of  Memphian  kings, 

Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fame,  695 

And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 

By  Spirits  reprobate,  and  in  an  hour 

What  in  an  age  they  with  incessant  toil 

And  hands  innumerable  scarce  perform.  " 

N^  on  the  plain  in  many  cells  prepared,  700 

That  underneath  had  veins  of  liquid  fire 

Sluiced  from  the  lake,  a  second  multitude 

With  wond'rous  art  founded  the  massy  ore, 

Serering  each  kind,  and  scummM  the  bullion  dross ; 

A  third  as  soon  had  fbrmM  within  the  ground  705 

A  Tanous  mould,  and  from  the  boiling  cells 

cQrrent  with  the  minerB,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  demons  who  have  much  to 
do  with  minerals,  being  frequently  seen  occupying  themselves  with  the  va- 
rious processes  of  the  workmen.  So  that  Milton  (as  Warburton  remarks) 
poetically  supposes  Mammtm  and  his  clan  to  have  taught  the  sons  of  earth  by 
evample  and  practical  instruction,  as  well  as  precept  and  mental  suggestion. 

087.  Compare  Ovid  Met.  i.  138,  he. — Hume. 

088.  Better  Ud.    Compare  Hor.  Od.  III.  iii.  49 : 

"  Aamm  imp^rtnm,  at  tie  neliai  litan.** 

604.  Whrka :  The  pyramids. 

690.  Strength  and  art :  These  words  are  in  the  nominative  case,  connected 
rith  momiMm/j. 

009.  Diodoms  Siculus  says,  that  360,000  men  were  employed  about  twenty 

mrs  on  one  of  the  pyramids. 

703-4.  The  sense  of  the  passage  is  this :  They  foundeti,  or  meltetl,  the  ore 

t  was  in  the  moss,  by  separating,  or  tevering,  each  kind,  that  is,  the  suU 
r,  earth,  &c.,  from  the  metal ;  and,  after  that,  they  immmed  the  drv§» 
floated  on  the  top  of  the  boiling  ore,  or  bulliun.  The  word  hullion  does 
iitn  signify  puriticd  ore,  but  ore  boiling — Pkakcb. 


By  Btrangc  convcjanco  fill'd  each  bollow  nook, 

As  is  an  organ,  from  ona  blast  of  wind, 

To  mauj  a  row  of  pipes,  the  sound-boud  broaUuc 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  &brN  huge 

Rose  like  an  ezhalatioa,  irith  the  aooad 

Of  dulcet  sjTuphoQies  and  voioei  nroet, 

Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 

^Vere  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 

AVitb  golden  architrare ;  nor  did  then  want 

Cornice  or  fricie,  with  bossy  BColpture*  gi«T*n : 

The  roof  was  fretted  gold.     Not  Babylon, 

Nor  great  Alcairo  such  magnificence 

Equatl'd  in  all  their  glories,  to  inshrino 

Bulus  or  Serapia  their  Gods,  or  seat 

Their  kings,  when  Egypt  with  Assyria  strore 

In  wealth  and  luxury.     Th*  ascending  pile 

Stood  fii'd  her  sUtely  height ;  and  straif^t  tlm  doon, 

Op'ning  their  braion  folds,  discover  wide 

Within  her  ample  spaces,  o'er  the  emootii 

And  level  pavement.     From  the  arched  roof. 
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Admiring  enter'd ;  and  the  work  aomo  praisei 

And  some  the  architect :  his  hand  was  known 

In  heaven  by  many  a  tower'd  stractare  high. 

Where  sceptred  angels  held  their  residence, 

And  sat  as  princes  ;  whom  the  supreme  Eang  735 

Exalted  to  sach  power,  and  gave  to  role, 

Each  in  his  hierarchy,  the  orders  bright. 

Nor  was  his  name  unheard  or  onadored 

In  ancient  Greece ;  and  in  Aosonian  land 

Men  callM  him  Mnlciber ;  and  how  he  fell  740 

From  Heaven,  they  fitbled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 

Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements :  from  mom 

To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 

A  summer's  day ;  and  with  the  setting  sun 

Dropt  from  Uie  senith  like  a  foiling  star,  745 

On  Lemnos,  th'  .^Igean  isle :  thus  they  relate, 

Erring ;  for  he  with  this  rebellious  rout 

Fell  long  befbre ;  nor  ought  avail'd  him  now 

T'  have  built  in  heav'n  high  tow'rs ;  nor  did  he  'soape 

By  all  his  engines,  but  was  headlong  sent  750 

With  his  industrknis  crew  to  build  in  helL 

Meanwhile,  the  winged  heralds,  by  command 
Of  sovereign  power,  with  awful  ceremony 

740.  MMldber :  Or  Yulcan,  to  which  gpd  wu  ascribed  the  invention  of 
aiti  eoDDected  with  the  melting  and  working  of  metals  by  fire.    The  term 
Yulcan  ii,  hence,  aometimes  used  aa  fynonymoiia  with  fire.    HowhefM,  ^ 
See  Homei^B  Iliad,  i.  590. 

'<  Once  in  yonr  cauM  I  felt  hii  (JoTe't)  matchleM  night, 
Harl'd  haadlong  downward  tcom  the  etheraai  height } 
T<Mt  til  the  dmj  in  rapid  circlet  roand  ; 
Nor  till  the  ton  descended,  toached  the  ground  : 
Breathless  I  fell,  in  giddy  motion  loet ; 
The  Sinthiani  raised  me  on  the  Lemnian  coast." 

It  ia  worth  obaerring  how  Milton  lengthens  out  the  time  of  Vulcan's  fall. 
He  not  only  aaya  with  Homer,  that  it  was  all  day  long,  but  we  are  led 
thitnigh  the  parts  of  the  day  from  mom  to  noon,  from  noon  to  evening^  and 
this  a  munmet^B  da^. — "S, 

742.  Skter:  Quite,  or  at  once. 

750.  Enginu :  It  is  said  that  in  the  old  English,  this  word  was  often  used 
te  devieea,  wit,  contrivance. 
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And  trumpet's  sound,  throaghoot  the  host  proclaim 

A  solemn  connoil,  forthwith  to  be  held  755 

At  Pandemonium,  the*high  capital 

Of  Satan  and  his  peers :  their  summons  caU'd 

From  every  band  and  squared  regiment 

By  place  or  choice  the  worthiest :  they  anon, 

With  hundreds  and  with  thousands,  trooping  came  760 

Attended  :  all  access  was  throngM :  the  gates 

And  porches  wide,  but  chief  the  spacious  hall 

(Though  like  a  coverM  field,  where  champions  bold 

Wont  ride  in  arm'd,  and  at  the  soldan^  chair 

Defied  the  best  of  Panim  chivalry  765 

To  mortal  combat,  or  career  with  lance), 

Thick  swarm 'd,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air, 

Brush'd  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings.     As  bees 

In  spring  time,  when  the  sun  with  Taurus  rides, 

Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive  770 

In  clusters  ;  they  among  fresh  dews  and  flowers 

Fly  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed  plank, 

The  suburb  of  their  straw-buih  citadel. 

New  rubbM  with  balm,  expatiate  and  confer 

Their  state  affairs ;  so  thick  the  aery  crowd  775 

Swarm 'd  and  were  straiten'd ;  till,  the  signal  given, 

Behold  a  wonder  !  They  but  now  who  seemM 

In  bigness  to  surpass  earth's  giant  sons, 

Now  less  than  smallest  dwar&,  in  narrow  room 

763.  Covered:  Endosed. 

764.  Wont  ride  m :  Were  accustomed  to  ride  in.     Soldan^M :  Sultan's. 

765.  Panim :  Pagan,  infidel. 

768.  ^f  beei,  ifc. :  Iliad,  ii.  87. 

**  Ai  from  tome  rocky  cleft  the  shepherd  eeei 
Cluitering  in  heepe  on  heaps  the  diiring  beee, 
Boiling  and  blackening,  Bwnnns  aacoeedinff  awanaa 
With  deeper  roannun  and  more  hoarse  alarma  ; 
DiKky  they  spread,  a  close  embodied  crowd, 
And  o'er  the  vale  descends  the  living  cloud. 
So."  fcc. 

769.  Tauru* :  One  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  Book  X.  663. 
777.  A  wonder :  Consult  the  note  on  line  423. 
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throng  numberless,  like  that  pygmean  race  780 

X3eyond  the  Indian  mount ;  or  fiairy  elyes, 

^Vhose  midnight  revels,  bj  a  forest-side 

Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees, 

^)r  dreams  he  sees,  while  over  head  the  moon 

Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth  78o 

"%Vheels  her  pale  course  ;  thej,  on  their  mirth  and  dance 

3[ntent,  with  jocund  music  charm  his  ear ; 

^t  once  with  joy  and  fear  his  heart  rebounds. 

*Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms  ^ 

^Reduced  their  shapes  immense,  and  were  at  laige,  790 

^Though  withoui  number  still,  amidst  the  hall 

Of  that  infernal  court.     But  far  within, 

And  in  their  own  dimensions  like  themselves. 

The  great  Seraphic  Lords  and  Cherubim, 

In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat,  795 

A  thousand  Demi-gods  on  golden  seats, 

Frequent  and  fulL     After  short  silence  then, 

And  summons  read,  the  great  consult  began. 

780.  P^gmtam^  4^. :  A  fidiulous  nation  of  dwarfs  that  contended  annually 
^th  cranes.  They  advanced  against  these  birds  mounted  on  the  backs  of 
lams  and  goats,  and  armed  with  bows  and  arrows. — Iliad,  iii.  3. 

785.  Nearer  to  the  earth,  ^. ;  Referring  to  the  superstitious  notion  that 
witches  and  fiuries  exert  great  power  over  the  moon. 

789.  Spiriti^  ^. :  For  some  further  account  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
ipirito  consult  fiook  VI.  344-353. 

795.  Secret  etmdave :  An  evident  allusion  to  the  eoneUufet  of  the  cardinals 
on  the  death  of  a  Pope.— £.  B. 

797.  Frequent :  Crowded,  as  in  the  Latin  phrase,  frequetu  eenahti, 

796.  Conmtit:  Consultation. 


Milton,  in  imitation  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  opens  his  Paradise  Lost  with 
an  infernal  council,  plotting  the  fall  of  man,  which  is  the  action  he  proposed 
to  celebrate ;  and  as  for  those  great  actions,  the  battle  of  the  angels  and  the 
creation  of  the  world,  which  preceded,  in  point  of  time,  and  which  would 
have  entirely  destroyed  the  unity  of  the  principal  action,  had  he  related 
them  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  happened,  he  cast  them  into  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  books,  by  way  of  episode  to  this  noble  poem.  It  may  be 
remarked  of  all  the  episodes  introduced  by  Milton,  that  they  arise  naturally 
from  the  subject     In  relating  the  fall  of  man,  he  has  (by  way  of  episodei 
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relMed  Ihe  Ikll  of  llMse  angtli  who  were  hb  piofctted  tnemic*  i  Bod  the  two 
lumtives  ire  n  cnndurleil  u  not  to  destroy  tmily  of  action,  havinf  A  cloK 
affinity  for  each  other. 

Id  lespect  to  the  rule  of  epic  poetry,  vhich  icquiiea  the  action  to  he  en- 
lire,  or  wniplete,  in  all  ils  pttrtt,  having  ■  befiiuiing.  a  middle,  and  an  end 
lh<:  at-tiun  in  the  PandiK  Loot,  ww  oontrived  in  Hell,  cxeoited  npoa  Earth, 
and  iitiniihed  by  Heaven.  The  pita  are  diMiDct,  yet  pow  out  of  ona  lao- 
tlitT  in  the  must  naluial  method. — A 

THE  CHARACTERS  IX  PARADISE  LOST. 

Addison,  in  hii  Spectator,  hai  tome  leanied  and  ioterettini;  lemarkt  npoa 
this  (opic.'of  which  (he  subatonce  is  now  to  be  pretented.  Hoiuer  baa  ex- 
celled  all  the  heroic  pocU  in  the  mullilude  and  variety  oT  hii  chaiacten. 
E^  eiy  god  thai  ia  admitted  into  the  Iliad,  acts  a  pari  which  would  hare  been 
euilalile  lo  no  other  deilr.  Hia  pnncea  are  aa  much  diitingnithed  by  their 
mannen  u  by  thrir  dominiuni ;  and  CTen  tboM  among  them,  wbuse  ehaiae- 
ton  seem  wholly  made  up  of  coiinge,  differ  from  one  aoother  ai  lo  the  par- 
ticular kinds  of  courage  in  which  they  excel. 

Homer  ejiceln.  moreover,  in  the  novelty  of  hii  chaimctei».  Some  of  them, 
dlso,  |iosse$s  a  dignity  which  adapts  tbem,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  the  natoia 
of  an  heroic  poem. 

If  we  look  into  the  characlert  of  million,  we  shall  find  tbU  hr  hal  intro- 
duced all  the  variety  his  narrative  was  capable  of  receiving.  The  wbola 
species  of  mankind  was  in  two  penons,  al  the  time  to  which  the  avbject  of 
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•evenl  chuacten  of  the  penoDS  that  ipeak  in  his  infernal  asaembly.  On  tba 
contrary,  he  haa  repreiented  the  whole  Godhead  exerting  itself  towards  man, 
in  its  fiili  benevolence,  under  the  threefold  distinction  of  a  Creator,  Redeemer, 
and  Comlbrter. 

The  angels  are  as  much  diversified  in  Milton,  and  distinguished  hy  their 
proper  parts,  as  the  gods  are  in  Homer  or  Virgil.  The  reader  will  find 
nothing  ascribed  to  Uriel,  GabrieL  Michael,  or  Raphael,  which  is  not  in  a 
particular  manner  suitable  to  their  respective  characters. 

The  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and  .£naid,  were  nearly  related  to  the  people  for 
whom  Virgil  and  Homer  wrote:  their  adventures  would  be  read,  conse- 
quently, with  the  deeper  interest  by  their  respective  countrymen.  But 
Miltcm's  poem  has  an  advantage,  in  this  respect,  above  both  the  others, 
since  it  la  impossible  for  any  of  its  readers,  whatever  nation  or  country  he 
may  belong  to^  not  to  be  related  to  the  persons  who  are  the  principal  actors 
in  it ;  but,  what  is  still  infinitely  more  to  its  advantage,  the  principal  actors 
in  thia  poem,  are  not  only  our  progenitors,  but  our  representatives.  We  ha^ 
an  actual  interest  in  everything  they  do,  and  no  less  than  our  utmost  happi* 
neas  is  ooncemed,  and  lies  at  stake  in  all  their  behaviour. 


OBJECTION  TO  MYTHOLOGICAL  ALLUSIONS  CONSIDERED. 

The  charge  is  brought  against  Milton  of  blending  the  Pagan  and  Chris- 
tian forms.  The  great  realities  of  angels  and  archangels,  are  continually 
combined  into  the  same  groups  with  the  fabulous  impersonations  of  the 
Greek  Mythology. 

In  other  poets,  this  combination  might  be  objected  to,  but  not  in  Milton, 
for  the  following  reason :  Milton  has  himself  laid  an  early  foundation  for  his 
introduction  of  the  pagan  pantheism  into  Christian  groups ;  the  &lse  gods  of 
the  heathen  were,  according  to  Milton,  the  fallen  angels.  They  are  not 
false,  therefore,  in  the  sense  of  being  unreal,  baseless,  and  having  a  merely 
fantastical  existence,  like  the  European  fairies,  but  as  having  drawn  aside 
mankind  from  a  pure  worship.  As  ruined  angels,  under  other  names,  they 
are  no  less  real  than  the  faithful  and  loyal  angels  of  the  Christian  Heaven. 
And  in  that  one  difference  of  the  Miltonic  creed,  which  the  poet  has  brought 
pointedly  and  elaborately  under  his  readers'  notice  by  his  matchless  cata- 
logue of  the  rebellious  angels,  and  of  thdr  pagan  tramformatUmM^  in  the  very 
fin»t  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  is  laid  beforehand  the  amplest  foundation  for 
his  subeequent  practice ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  therefore,  the  amplest  an- 
swer to  the  charge  preferred  against  him  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  by  so  many 
other  critics,  who  had  not  sufficiently  penetrated  the  latent  theory  on  which 
be  acted.— BuicKwooD^s  Mag. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  MILTON'S  SATAN. 

"  Satan  is  the  most  heroic  subject  that  ever  was  chosen  for  a  poem ;  awl 
the  exMotioB  is  as  perfect  as  the  design  is  lofty.    He  was  the  fint  of  created 


INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS. 

In  tiBcing  the  prDgren  of  thij  poem  hf  delibermte  uxl  Aunate  Urjm,  om 
wonder  and  admiration  increase.  The  JDexhauelible  inrention  continoea  to 
grow  upon  ■>■  ;  eaeh  page,  each  line,  i*  pregnant  With  Knnethiiig  orw,  pic- 
turpsqiie,  and  greal ;  the  miuleiifilv  of  'he  "  otter  ia  witbout  anj  fan]l«1 ; 
the  ima^naiion  often  contained  in  a  lin^lc  pasa^.  ia  mon  than  eqm]  to  all 
that  secondai]'  poels  have  produced.  The  lable  of  Ihe  voysge  tbrougfa  Cbaoi 
is  alone  a  sublime  poem.  Milton's  deKTiptious  of  maleiialitj  havs  alwayi 
touches  of  Ihe  spiritual,  the  lofty  and  the  empyreal. 

Milton  has  too  much  condecmtion  to  be  fluent:  a  liae  or  twDoflaa  oon- 
tains  a  world  of  images  and  ideas.  He  expatiates  over  all  tun^all  qMi«i,all 
poasibililies ;  he  unites  Earth  with  HesTeo.  with  Hell,  with  all  JDleiiDediate 
exigences,  anixnate  and  inariimate  ^  and  his  illuatratiiaii  are  drawn  fnim  all 
learning,  historical.  nBtiiral,  and  apwulalive.  In  him,  almost  always,  "moic 
ii  meant  than  meets  the  eye."     An  ima^v,  an  epithet,  eonveyaa  rich  paeline. 

What  is  (he  subject  of  observation,  may  be  told  withonl  gtaim;  bat  the 
wonder  and  the  greatness  lie  in  invention,  if  the  invention  bs  DoUe,  aod  ae- 
conling  to  the  principles  of  possibility.     Who  could  have  coneeiTed,  or,  if 
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High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state^which  far  ^ 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Of  mnfl^and  of  Ind, 
.Qr  where  the  gorgeous  East^nnth  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  harharic  pearl  and  gold, 
Satan  exalted  satjjby  merit  raised  ^ 
To  that  had  eminence  :/,and  from  despair </ 
Thus  high  uplifted  beyond  hope^jaspires  \ 
Beyond  thus  high  ^insatiate  to  pursue  ^ 
Yiip  war  with  Heaving  andj;by  success  untaught. 
His  proud  imaginations  thus  display M : 
fow^rs  and  Dominions^;  Deities  of  Heaven, 


1.  Throne,  tfc. :  ''The  all-enduring,  all-defying  pride  of  Satan,  asroming  ao 
majertically  Hell'i  burning  throne,  and  coveting  the  diadem  which  scorchea 
his  thunder-blasted  brow,  ia  a  creation  requiring  in  ita  author  almost  the 
spiritual  (mental)  energy  with  which  he  investa  the  fallen  aeraph.^' — Chan- 

2ftllO. 

2.  Ormui :  An  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Ind :  India.  The  wealth  con- 
aisted  chiefly  in  diamonds  and  pearls  and  gold,  called  barbaric,  aAer  the  man- 
ner of  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  accounted  all  nations  but  their  own  barbar- 
ous. 

4.  Showeri  on,  ^, :  It  was  an  Eastern  custom,  at  we  learn  from  a  Per- 
sian life  of  Timur-bec,  or  Tamerlane,  at  the  coronation  of  their  kings,  to 
powder  them  with  gold-du»t  or  attd^pearl. — Waebuktom.  See  Virg.  ^n. 
iL  {i04. 

10.  All  the  speeches  and  debates  in  Pandemonium  are  well  worthy  of  the 
place  and  the  occasion,  with  gods  for  speakers,  and  angels  and  archangels 
ior  hearers.  There  is  a  decided  manly  tone  in  the  arguments  and  senti- 
ments, an  eloquent  dogmatism,  as  if  each  person  spoke  from  thorough  con- 
Tiction.  The  rout  in  heaven  is  like  the  fall  of  some  mighty  structure,  nod- 
ding  to  ita  base,  ^  with  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  down." — Hazlitt. 


For  HJDce  ao  deep  vithin  her  gnlf  can  htdd  ' 
Inimortal  Tigour,  tbou^  opprcssM  and  ^'n, 
_I  give  not  Heav'n  for  lost.     From  this  descent' 
Celestial  rirtucs  rising,  will  appear 
More  plorioit.1  and  more  dread  than  from  no  &dl. 
And  trust  thcmsplTea  to  fear  no  sccoad  fcte. 
^le /'though  just  right,'  and  the  fc^'d  lam  of  Heavht, 
Did  first  create  your  leader,  next  Xcgg.  choi«e, 
AVlth  what  besides,  in  council  or  in  fight, 
^ath  been  achieved  of  merit ;  yet  thb  low, 
Thus  far  at  least  rccover'd,' hath  much  more- 
Establisb'd  in  a  safe  uncnvied  throne, 
Xicldcd  mth  fall  consent.'    The  happier  etate  -  ' 
In  Heaven,  which  follows  dignitj,'mi^t  dnw. 
Envy  from  each  inferior ;  bnt  who  here 
Will  envy  whom  the  higheet  place  ezposet    -'         f 
Foremost  to  stand  against  the  Thiind'rer*i  ub 
XourJtuIwark,  and  condemns  to  greatest  ahan- 
Of  endless  pain  .'  Where  there  is  then  no  good  ' 
For  which  to  strive,  jio  Strife  can  grow  np  there-' 
u  faction  ;  for  none  sure  will  claim  in  Hell 
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Whr-tlicr  of  r.p'-'n  war  or  (•nvnt  ix'iili', 

AVc  now  debate  :  who  can  advise,  may  speak. 

He  ceased  :.  and  next  him  l\Ioloch,  Accptcr'd  king, 
Stood  up,  the  strongest  and  the  fiercest  SpVit 
That  fonght  in  Heay'n^  n^w  fiercer  bj  despair.        •  45 

His  trust  was  with  th^  Eternal  to  be  dcemM ' 

Equal  in  strength  ;/  and  rather  than  be  less, 

Cared  not  to  be  at  all.  .  With  that  c^  lost 

Went  all  his  fear  :  of  God^'or  Helll^or  worse, 

He  reckM  not  y  and  these  words  thereafter  spake  :  60 

M J  sentence  is  for  open  war :  /of  wiles  ^ 

More.unexpert  I  boast  not :  /them  let  those* 

Contrive  who  needjor  when  they  need, 'hot  now. 

For  while  they  sit  contrivingi  shall  the  rest, 

MDlions  that  stand  in  anna,  and  longing  wait*  .  65 

The  signal  to  aacend,  sit  lingering  here 

Heave's  fugitives,  and  for  their  dwelling-plaoe 

Accept  this  dark  opprobrious  den  of  shame, 

The  prison  of  his  tyranny  who  reigns 

By  our  delay  ?  No,  let  us  rather  choose,  60 

ArmM  with  Hell-flames  and  fury,  all  at  onoe 

OW  Heaven's  high  towVs  to  force  resistless  way, 

Turning  our  tortures,  into  horrid  arms 

Against  the  torturer ;  when  to  meet  the  noise 

Of  his  almighty  engine  he  shall  hear,  65 

Infernal  thunder,  and  for  lightning  see 

at  the  thought  of  which  the  whole  infernal  aawmbly  trembled ;  his  encoun- 
tering the  hideouB  phantom,  who  guarded  the  gates  of  hell,  and  appeared  to 
him  in  all  his  terrors,  are  instances  of  that  daring  mind  which  could  not 
brook  submission  even  to  Omnipotence. — A. 

43.  MoloA :  The  port  of  Moloch  is,  in  all  its  circumstances,  full  of  that 
fire  and  fuiy  which  distinguish  this  spirit  from  the  rest  of  the  &llen  angeU 
He  is  described  in  the  First  Book  ( 1.  392)  as  besmeared  with  the  blood  of 
human  sacrifices,  tnd  delighted  with  the  tears  of  parents,  and  the  cries  of 
children.  In  this  Second  Book,  he  is  marked  out  as  the  fiercest  spirit  that 
ibeght  in  heaven ;  and,  if  we  consider  the  figure  which  he  makes  in  the 
Sixth  Book,  where  the  battle  of  the  angels  is  described,  we  find  it  every 
way  answerable  to  the  same  furious,  enraged  character. 

All  his  sentiments  art  rash,  audacious,  and  desperate,  particulariy  from  the 
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BUck  fire  uid  horror  shot  with  eqnal  rage 

Among  his  Angels,  and  his  throne  itaelf 

Mii'd  with  I'artarean  snlphnr,  and  ftraoge  fire, 

His  own  invented  torments.     Bat  perhaps 

The  way  acems  difficult  and  steep,  1o  scale 

With  upright  wing  i^ainst  a  hi^er  foe. 

Let  ftuch  hcthink  Uicm,  if  the  slecpj  drench 

Of  that  forgetful  lake  bcnnmh  not  still. 

That  in  our  proper  motion  we  asecnd 

Up  to  our  natire  seat ;  descent  and  &11 

To  us  It  ad  .-crse.     Who  bat  felt  of  late, 

When  the  ficrci;  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear 

Insulting,  and  pursued  us  through  the  deep, 

With  whnt  compulsion  and  laborious  fiigfat 

We  sunk  thus  low  r     Th'  ascent  is  ea^  then ; 

Th'  event  is  fcar'd.     Should  we  again  praroka 

Our  stronger,  some  worse  way  his  wrath  maj  find 

To  our  destruction,  if  there  be  in  Hell 

Fear  to  be  worse  destroj'd.     What  can  he  wona 

Than  to  dwell  here,  driv'n  out  from  blin,  eondema'd 

In  this  abhorred  deep  to  Utter  woe, 
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Calls  us  to  penanoe  ?  more  destroy'd  than  thns, 

We  should  he  quite  aholish'd,  and  expire. 

What  fear  we  then  ?  what  douht  we  to  ineense 

His  utmost  ire  ?  which  to  the  height  enraged  95 

Will  either  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 

To  nothing  this  essential,  happier  far 

Than  mis^rahle  to  haye  eternal  heing. 

Or  if  our  suhstance  he  indeed  divine. 

And  cannot  cease  to  he,  we  are  at  worst  100 

On  this  side  nothing ;  and  hy  proof  we  feel 

Our  powV  sufficient  to  disturb  his  Heay'n, 

And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm. 

Though  inaccessible,  his  fatal  throne  : 

Which,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  revenge.  105 

He  ended  frowning,  and  his  look  denounced 
Desperate  revenge,  and  battle  dangerous 
To  less  than  Gods.     On  th'  other  side  up  rose 
Belial,  in  act  more  graceful  and  humane  : 
A  fairer  person  lost  not  Hcav'n ;  he  seem'd  110 

For  dignity  composed  and  high  exploit : 
But  all  was  fisilse  and  hollow,  though  his  tongue 

92.  By  coiling  to  pnutmct,  Milton  teems  to  intimate,'  that  the  fufferingi  of 
e  condemned  spirits  are  not  always  equally  severe. — S. 

97.  E$9ential :  The  adjective  for  the  substantive,  essence,  or  existence. 

97-8.  The  sense  is  this:  which  (annihilation)  is  far  happier  than,  in  a 
ndition  of  misery,  to  have  eternal  being.    See  Mat.  xxvi.  24.  Mark  xiv.  21. 

100.  jit  vDWtt :  In  the  worst  possible  condition. 

104.  Fatal:  Sustained  by  fate, (I.  133.) 

108.  Gcdiy  in  the  proper  sense.  See  IX.  937,  where  gods  are  distin> 
tished  from  angels,  who  are  called  demi-gods. 

109.  Belial,  is  described  in  the  First  Book  as  the  idol  of  the  lewd  and 
xurious.  He  is,  in  this  Second  Book,  pursuant  to  that  description,  charac- 
rixed  as  timorous  and  slothful ;  and,  if  we  look  into  the  Sixth  Book,  we 
id  him  celebrated  in  the  battle  of  the  angels  for  nothing  but  that  scoffing 
leech  which  he  makes  to  Satan,  on  their  supposed  advantage  over  the 
lemy.  As  his  appearance  is  uniform,  and  of  a  piece  in  these  three  several 
ews.  we  lind  his  sentiments  in  the  infernal  assembly  every  way  conform- 
>le  to  his  character.  Such  are  his  apprehensions  of  a  second  battle,  his 
>rror  of  annihilation,  his  preferring  to  be  miserable  rather  than  ^  not  to  be.** 
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Drapt  mutiw,  ukI  oonld  make  tke  wone  fp«»r 
The  better  resaon,  to  perplex  «qi1  dash 
Matnrcst  coaasek :  for  hia  dion^ta  were  low  ; 
To  Tice  iDdustriooB,  bnt  to  nobler  deeds 
Tim'roas  and  slothfiil :  yet  he  plewsed  the  ear, 
Aad  with  perauauve  accent  thos  be^ui : 

I  should  be  much  for  open  war,  0  Peers ! 
As  not  behind  in  hate,  if  what  wu  ni^ed 
Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war, 
Did  not  dissuade  me  moat,  and  seem  to  cast 
Ominous  conjectnrc  on  the  whole  sneoesa : 
When  he  who  moat  eieels  in  &et  of  anna, 
In  what  he  counsels  and  in  what  excels 
Mistrustful,  grounds  his  eonnge  on  deepur. 
And  alter  dissolution,  aa  the  scope 
Of  all  his  Mm,  after  some  dir«  revenge. 
First,  what  revenge  i  The  tow'rs  of  Heav'a  are  fill'd 
With  armed  wateh,  that  raider  all  aeoeas 
Impregnable  ;  oft  on  the  bordVing  doep 
Encamp  their  legions,  or  with  ohMnre  wing 
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'^ictorioiu.     Thiu  repnlBed,  our  final  hope 
IXb  flat  despair.     We  must  exasperate 
TTh'  Almigfatj  Victor  to  spend  all  his  rage, 
^And  that  must  end  us ;  that  most  be  our  core,  145 

TTo  be  no  more  ?  Sad  cure  ;  for  who  would  lose, 
TThough  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 
TThose  thoughts  that  wander  tiirough  eternity, 
TTo  perish  rather,  swallow'd  up  and  lost 
In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night,  150 

IDevoid  of  sense  and  motion  ?    And  who  knows, 
Xet  this  be  good,  whether  our  angry  Foe 

Can  give  it,  or  will  ever  ?     How  he  can 
Is  doubtful ;  that  he  never  will  is  sure. 

Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire  155 

Belike  through  impotence,  or  unaware, 

To  giye  his  enemies  their  wish,  and  end 

Them  in  his  anger,  whom  his  anger  saves 

To  punish  endless  ?    Wherefore  cease  we  then  ? 

Say  they  who  counsel  war,  we  are  decreed,  160 

Reserved,  and  destined,  to  eternal  woe  : 

Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  suffer  more, 

What  can  we  suffer  worse  ?    Is  this  then  worst, 

Thus  sitting,  thus  consulting,  thus  in  arms  ? 

What  when  we  fled  amain,  pursued  and  struck  165 

With  Heav'u's  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 

The  deep  to  shelter  us  ?     This  Hell  then  seemM 

A  refuge  from  those  wounds :  or  when  we  lay 

Chain'd  on  the  burning  lake  }     That  sure  was  worse. 

What  if  the  breath  that  kindled  those  grim  fires,  170 

Awaked  should  blow  them  into  sevenfold  rage, 

And  plunge  us  in  the  flames  ?     Or  from  above 

Should  intermitted  vengeance  arm  again 

152.  Let  thu  be  good :  Grant  that  this  is  good. 
156.  Belike:  Perhaps.    Impotence:  Want  of  Belf-comxnand. 
159.  Wherefore  eeaee,  4*. ;  Why  then  should  we  cease  to  exirti    What 
rwaon  is  there  to  expect  annihilation? 

170.  Is.  xzx.  33. 
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His  T«d  right  band  to  plague  iia  ?    Wlut  if  all 

Her  storm  were  open'd,  and  this  firmament  ITti 

Of  Hell  sliould  spont  her  eataracta  of  fire, 

Impendent  horron,  threafning  hideona  Ul 

One  day  npon  onr  hemde ;  while  we  perhaps 

Designing  or  exhorting  glorkna  war, 

Caught  in  a  fiery  tempest,  sknD  be  hnrPd  ISO 

Each  on  his  rock,  tmnsfixM,  the  sport  and  prey 

Of  wracking  whirlwinds,  or  for  erer  sunk 

Under  yon  boiling  ocean,  wrapt  in  chains ; 

There  to  converse  with  everlasting  groans, 

Unrespited,  unpitied,  nnreprisTed,  185 

Ages  of  hopeless  end  ?     This  would  be  worse. 

War  therefore,  open  or  coneealM,  alike 

My  voice  dissuades ;  for  what  can  force  or  guile 

With  him,  or  who  deoeive  his  mind,  whose  eye 

Views  all  thing  at  one  view  t     He  from  Heav'n's  hei^t      190 

All  these  our  motions  vain,  sees  and  derides : 

Not  more  almighty  to  resist  onr  might 

Than  wise  to  frustrate  all  onr  plots  and  wiles. 
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Oontcuding,  and  so  doubtful  what  might  fall. 

J  laugh,  when  those  who  at  the  spear  are  bold 

^nd  vent'rous,  if  that  fail  them,  shrink  and  fear  205 

TVhat  jet  thej  know  most  follow,  to  endure 

£zilc  or  ignominy,  or  bonds,  or  pain, 

Ihe  sentence  of  their  Conqueror.     This  is  now 

Our  doom  ;  which  if  we  can  sustain  and  bear, 

Our  Supreme  Foe  in  time  may  much  remit  210 

Sis  anger,  and  perhaps,  thus  £ur  removed, 

^ot  mind  us  not  offending,  satisfj'd 

"With  what  is  punish'd ;  whence  these  raging  fires 

AviU  slacken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  flames. 

Our  purer  essence  then  will  overcome  215 

7heir  noxious  vapour,  or  inured  not  feel, 

Or  changed  at  length,  and  to  the  place  conform'd 

In  temper  and  in  nature,  will  receive 

I^amiliar  the  fierce  heat,  and  void  of  pain  ; 

7h]8  horror  will  grow  mUd,  thifi  darkness  light,  220 

ISesides  what  hope  the  never-ending  fiight 

Of  future  days  may  bring,  what  chance,  what  change 
"lYorth  waiting,  since  our  present  lot  appears 

IS*or  happy  though  but  ill,  for  ill  not  worst, 

If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe.  225 

Thus  Belial,  with  words  cloth'd  in  reason's  garb, 
Oounsel'd  ignoble  ease  and  peaceful  sloth, 
^ot  peace :  and  after  him  thus  Manunon  spake : 

218-19.  Reeeiwe/amiiiar:  Receive  u  a  matter  made  easy  (by  habit) .  The 
isune  idea  is  uttered  by  Mammon,  1.  274-78  of  this  Book. 

223.  Waitmg:  Waiting  lor. 

^23-25.  Since  our  present  lot  appears  ibr  (as)  a  haj^y  one,  though  it  if, 
Vndeed,  but  an  ill  one,  for,   though   ill,  it  is  not  the  worst,  kc. 

^.  Mammon :  His  character  is  so  fully  drawn  in  the  First  Book,  that 
^  poet  adds  nothing  to  it  in  the  Second.  We  were  before  told  that  he  was 
^  fint  who  taught  mankind  to  ransack  the  earth  for  gold  and  silver ;  and, 
that  he  was  the  architect  of  Pandemonium,  or  the  infernal  palace  where 
'  ^  evil  spirits  were  to  meet  in  council.  His  speech,  in  this  Book,  is  every 
*>7  nitable  to  to  depraved  a  character.  How  proper  is  that  reflection  of 
their  being  unable  to  taste  the  happiness  of  heaven,  were  they  actually 
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Either  to  diMnthrone  the  Kh^  of  H«*T*n 
We  war,  if  war  be  beet,  or  to  rq^n 
Our  own  right  lost ;  him  to  nnthrone  we  then 
May  hope,  when  everlaating  Fate  Bhall  jieM 
To  fickle  Chance,  and  Chaos  judge  the  strife. 
The  former  nan  to  hope,  ai^nes  as  Twn 
The  latter ;  for  what  place  can  be  for  ns 
Within  HeaThi'i  bonnd,  onless  Heav'n's  Lord  Siqiram* 
We  overpow'r  P     Snppoee  he  thonld  relent, 
And  pnbtish  grace  to  all,  on  promise  made 
Of  new  mbjeotion ;  with  iriiat  eyes  conld  we 
Stand  in  bia  presence  Inmbte,  and  recdve 
Strict  laws  imposed,  to  eelebrate  his  throne 
With  warbled  bymns,  and  to  hia  Godhead  sii^ 
Forced  hallelnjahB,  while  he  lordly  sits 
Oar  envied  Sovereign,  and  his  altar  brekthee 
Ambroual  odours  and  ambrosial  flow'n. 
Our  servile  ofieriags  ?     This  most  be  our  tadt 
In  Heav*n,  this  our  d^gfat.     How  w 
Eternity  bo  spent  in  wor^ip  pud 
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Of  servile  pomp.     Our  greatness  will  appear 

Then  most  conspicuous,  when  great  things  of  small, 

Useful  of  hurtful,  prosperous  of  adverse, 

We  can  create,  and  in  what  place  soever,  260 

Thrive  under  evil,  and  work  ease  out  of  pain 

Through  labour  and  endurance.     This  deep  world 

Of  darkness  do  we  dread  ?     How  oft  amidst 

Thick  clouds  and  dark  doth  Heav'n^s  all-ruling  Sire 

Choose  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscured,  265 

And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 

Covers  his  throne  ;  from  whence  deep  thunders  roar, 

Mustering  their  rage,  and  Heav'n  resembles  Hell  ? 

As  he  our  darkness,  cannot  we  his  light 

Imitate  when  we  please  ?     This  desert  soil  270 

Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems  and  gold ; 

Not  want  we  skill  or  art,  fi*om  whence  to  raise 

Magnificence :  and  what  can  Heav'n  shew  more  ? 

Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time 

Beeome  our  elements  ;  these  piercing  fires  276 

As  soft  as  now  severe,  our  temper  changed 

Into  their  temper ;  which  must  needs  remove 

The  sensible  of  pain.     All  things  invite 

To  peaceful  counsels,  and  the  settled  state 

Of  order,  how  in  safety  best  we  may  280 

Compose  our  present  evils,  with  regard 

Of  what  we  are  and  where,  dismissing  quite 

An  thoughts  of  war.     Ye  have  what  I  advise. 

He  scarce  had  finishM,  when  such  murmur  Wd 
tV  assembly,  as  when  hollow  rocks  retain  285 

3*be  sound  of  blustVing  winds,  which  all  night  long 
Bad  roused  the  sea,  now  with  hoarse  cadence  lull 
Seafiiring  men  overwatched,  whose  bark  by  chance 
Or  pinnace  anchors  in  a  craggy  bay 

^^03-8.  The  iinagery  of  thiipMsage  is  drawn  from  Pa.  xviii.  11,13;  zeviLS. 
^tfs.  The  tentibU  of  pain :  The  feeling,  the  senntion  of  pain. 

^^,  Theae  speeches  are  wonderfully  fine ;  but  the  qwttion  is  danged  In 
tba  eoone  of  the  debate.— N. 
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After  the  tempest.     Such  appUnse  ms  heard  290 

As  MammoD  ended,  and  hia  sentence  plcucd, 

AdvisiDg  peftce  ;  for  sach  another  6eld 

They  dreaded  worse  than  Hell :  so  mnch  the  feftr 

Of  thunder  and  the  sirord  of  Michael 

Wrought  still  within  them  ;  and  no  less  desire  295 

To  found  this  nether  empire,  which  might  rise 

By  policy  and  long  process  of  time, 

In  emulation  opposite  to  Hear'n  ; 

Which  when  Beeliehab  perceived,  than  whom, 

Satan  except,  nime  higher  sat,  with  gnve  300 

Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  hia  rining  seem'd 

A  pillar  of  Btat« :  deep  on  his  front  engraren 

Deliberation  sat  and  public  care  j    - 

And  princely  connsel  in  his  &ee  yet  shone, 

Majestic  though  in  rain  :  sage  he  stood,  306 

With  Atlantean  shoolflen  St  to  bear 

29'!.  Mkhatl:  A  holj  uigel,  who,  in  the  Book  of  Duiiel,  elup.  x.  3^1, 
is  Kp>«Kii(ed  u  haiinf  charge  of  the  Jawiih  natioD ;  wid,  iu  the  book  of 
ontending  with  JSatan  about  the  body  of  Sloses.     His  a 
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The  weight  o?  mightiest  monarchies  ;  his  look 

Drew  aadieDce  and  attention  still  as  night 

Or  anmmer's  noon-tide  air,  while  thus  he  spake  : 

Thrones  and  Imperial  Powers,  Of^pring  of  Heaven  310 

Ethereal  Yirtnes ;  or  these  titles  now 
Mnst  we  renounce,  and  changing  style  he  callM 
Princes  of  HeU  ?  for  so  the  popular  vote 
Inclines  here  to  continue,  and  build  up  here 
A  growing  empire  ;  doubtless,  while  we  dream,  315 

And  know  not  that  the  King  of  Heay'n  hath  doomM 
This  place  our  dungeon,  not  our  safe  retreat 
Beyond  his  potent  arm,  to  liye  exempt 
From  Heay^^s  high  jurisdiction,  in  new  league 
Banded  against  his  throne,  but  to  remain  320 

In  strictest  bondage,  thou^  thus  far  removed, 
Under  th'  inevitable  curb,  reserved 
His  captive  multitude  :  for  he,  be  sure. 
In  height  or  depth,  still  first  and  last  will  reign 
Sole  King,  and  of  his  kingdom  lose  no  part  325 

By  our  revolt ;  but  over  Hell  extend 
His  empire,  and  with  iron  sceptre  rule 
Us  here,  as  with  his  golden  those  in  Heav'n. 
What  sit  we  then  projecting     peace  and  war  ? 
War  hath  determined  us,  and  foilM  with  loss  330 

Irreparable  :  terms  of  peace  yet  none 
Vouchsafed  or  sought :  for  what  peace  will  be  giv'n 
To  us  enslaved,  but  custody  severe. 
And  stripes  and  arbitrary  punishment 

Inflicted  ?     And  what  peace  can  we  return,  335 

Bat  to  our  power  hostility  and  hate. 
Untamed  reluctance,  and  revenge  though  slow, 
Tet  ever  plottmg  how  the  Conqueror  least 
May  reap  his  conquest,  and  may  least  rejoice 

329.  TFW:  For  what?  or,  why? 

336.  Bmi  io :  But  ■ecording  to.    The  word  hut  in  this  line,  and  in  line  333, 
is  and  with  a  poetic  freedom,  tomewSat  as  the  word  excfpt  is  employed  in 
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In  doing  what  we  moat  in  snff'ring  feel  i  ' 

Nor  will  occasion  want,  nor  ehall  we  need 

With  dang'rouB  expedition  to  invade 

Hear'n,  wboee  high  walla  fi»r  no  anault  or  8i^> 

Or  ambush  from  the  deep.     What  if  we  find 

Some  easier  enterprise  P     There  is  a  fdaoe, 

(If  ancient  and  prophetic  &me  in  Heav'n 

Err  not)  another  world,  the  happy  seat 

Of  some  new  race  oall'd  Man,  about  this  time 

To  be  created  like  to  ns,  tbongb  len 

In  pow'r  and  excellence,  bat  faronr'd  more 

Of  Him  who  rules  above ;  so  was  Us  will 

Prononnced  among  the  Qods,  and  bj  an  oath, 

That  shoolc  Heav'n'a  whole  ciroumferenoe,  conGrm'd. 

Thither  let  us  bend  all  onr  thon^ts,  to  learn 

What  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  mould 

Or  substance,  how  eikdued,  and  what  their  powV, 

And  where  their  wcakueM;  how  attempted  beat, 

Bj  force  or  sabUetj.     Tliou^  Heav'n  be  shut. 

And  Heav'n's  high  Arbitrator  sit  si 
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Some  adyuitageoiu  tot  may  be  aoBiered 

By  rodden  onset,  either  with  Hell  fire 

To  waste  his  whole  ereatioii,  or  possess  365 

AH  as  our  own,  and  driye,  as  we  were  driT'n, 

The  pony  habitants ;  or  if  not  driye, 

Seduce  Ihem  to  oor  party,  that  their  God 

May  prove  their  Foe,  and  with  repenting  hand 

Abolish  his  own  works.     This  woold  sorpass  370 

Common  reTenge,  and  interrupt  his  joy 

In  oor  oonfosion,  and  our  joy  upraise 

In  his  disturbance ;  when  his  darling  sons, 

HurPd  headlong  to  partake  with  us,  shall  curse 

Their  frail  original  and  &ded  bliss,  375 

Faded  so  soon.     Advise  if  this  be  worth 

Attempting,  or  to  sit  in  darkness  here 

Hatching  vain  empires.     Thus  Bedlsebub 

Pleaded  his  dey^ish  counsel,  first  devised 

By  Satan,  and  in  part  proposed :  for  whence,  380 

But  from  the  author  of  all  ill,  could  spring 

So  deep  a  malice,  to  confound  the  race 

Of  mankind  in  one  root,  and  Earth  with  Hell 

To  mingle  and  involve,  done  all  to  spite 

The  great  Creator  ?    But  their  spite  still  serves  385 

His  glory  to  augment.     The  bold  design 

Pleased  highly  those  infernal  States,  and  joy 

Sparkled  in  aO  their  eyes.    With  full  assent 

They  vote ;  whereat  his  speech  he  thus  renews : 

Well  have  ye  judged,  well  ended  long  debate,  390 

Synod  of  Oods,  and  like  to  what  ye  are. 
Great  things  resolved,  which  from  the  lowest  deep 
Will  once  more  lift  us  up,  in  spite  of  fiette, 
Nearer  our  ancient  seat ;  perhaps  in  view 
Of  those  br^t  confines,  whence  with  neighboring  arms       395 

387.  JPMiy :  Newly-created ;  derived  (rom  the  French  expnmoo^  pmndt 
bom  anoe.    The  idea  of  feeblenete  ia  involved. 

383.  Camfimnd :  Overthrow,  destroy. 

89a  Fat$:  The  decree  of  God. 
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And  opportnne  ezcnraion,  we  miy  olunee 

Ee-enter  HeBT*n  ;  or  ebe  in  aame  mild  aona 

Direll  not  nnvisited  of  HMT>n'i  bir  li^t 

Secnre,  and  At  die  brighfuing  orient  bemm 

Pnrge  off  this  gloom  :  the  soft  delicious  air. 

To  beal  tbe  Bcu  of  tbcM  eotroeiTC  fires, 

Sbatl  breathe  faer  balm.     Bat  first,  wbom  diall  wa  send 

In  search  of  this  new  world  ?  whom  ahall  we  find 

Sufficient  ?  who  aball  'tempt  with  wand'ring  feet 

Tbe  dark  nnbottom'd  infinite  abjw, 

And  through  tbe  palpable  obacnre  find  out 

His  uncouth  mj,  or  qiread  hit  aeiy  fli^t, 

Upborne  with  inde&tigahle  winga 

Over  the  vast  abrupt,  are  he  arrire 

Tho  happy  isle  ?    ^'hat  strength,  what  art,  can  tbeo 

Suffice,  or  what  evasion  bear  him  safe 

Through  the  strict  wnteries  and  stations  thick 

Of  Angels  watching  round  ?     Here  he  had  need 

All  circamspection,  and  we  now  no  leas 

Choice  in  our  suffrage ;  for  on  whom  we  send, 
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AstonishM.     None  aiiionf^  the  choicer  and  prime 
Of  those  Heav'n-warrinf^  champions  could  be  found 
So  hardy  as  to  proffer  or  accept  425 

Alone  the  dreadful  vojage  ;  till  at  last 
Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glorj  raised 
Above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride, 
Conscious  of  highest  worth,  unmoved,  thus  spake : 
O  Progeny  of  Heaven,  empjrrcal  Thrones,  430 

With  reason  hath  deep  silence  and  demur 

Seized  us,  though  undismay'd  :  long  is  the  way 

And  hard  that  out  of  Hell  leads  up  to  light ; 

Oar  prison  strong ;  this  huge  convex  of  fire, 

Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round  435 

Ninefold,  and  gates  of  burning  adamant 
Sarr'd  over  us  prohibit  all  egress. 

^hese  passM  if  any  pass,  the  void  profound 

Of  unessential  Night  receives  him  next 

"Wide  gaping,  and  with  utter  loss  of  being  440 

Threatens  him,  plunged  in  that  abortive  gulf, 

JLf  thence  he  'scape  into  whatever  world. 

Or  unknown  region,  what  remains  him  less 

Than  unknown  dangers,  and  as  hard  escape  ? 

IBut  I  should  ill-become  this  throne,  0  Peers,  445 

And  this  imperial  sov'reignty,  adom'd 

^ith  splendour,  armM  with  pow'r,  if  aught  proposed 

And  judged  of  public  moment,  in  the  shape 
Of  difficulty  or  danger,  could  deter 

])d[e  from  attempting.     Wherefore  do  I  assume  450 

429.  Unmoved :  That  is,  by  the  dangers  in  view. 

431.  Demur:  Suspense. 

434.  Convex :  Vault  of  fire,  bending  down  on  all  sides  around  us.     The 
^otd  properly  denotes  the  exterior  sur&ce  of  a  globe,  and  eoncave  the  interior, 
y^it  the  poets  use  them  promiscuously,  as  here.     What  is  here  called  eotn/tx 
**  called  concave  in  line  635. 

436.  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  439,  552. 

439.  Une$§eniial :  Unsubstantial,  void  of  materiality. 

445-466.  An  imitation  of  one  of  the  noblest  speeches  in  the  Iliad,  zii. 
3l0,  kc, ;  but  a  great  improvement  upon  it. 
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These  rojaltiM,  uid  not  reftue  to  nSgji, 

Refbamg  to  uoept  u  grett  m  ahue 

Of  huard  u  of  honour ;  due  alike 

To  him  who  reigns,  and  so  mncli  to  him  duo 

or  haaard  more,  as  he  abore  the  rest 

Hi^  honoor'd  tata  ?    60,  therefore,  mi^^  Powen, 

Terror  of  Heaven,  thongfa  fidl'n  ;  intend  at  home, 

'While  here  shall  be  our  home,  what  best  may  eaae 

The  present  misery,  and  render  Hell 

More  tolerable  ;  if  there  be  core  or  charm 

To  recite,  or  deoeire,  or  alaok  the  pun 

Of  this  Q]  mansion  ;  intermit  no  mteh 

Against  a  vakefid  foe,  while  I  abroad 

Throng^  all  the  coaati  of  dark  deatmodon,  seek 

Deliv^anoe  for  na  all.     This  enterprise 

None  shall  partake  with  me.     Thns  saying  roM 

The  Monarch,  and  prevented  all  reply, 

Prudent,  lest  from  his  reaolnUon  raised, 

Othen  among  the  cluef  might  othr  now 

"       "  ir'd: 
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Their  spedons  deeds  on  earUi,  which  gloiy  excites. 
Or  close  ambition,  vamishM  o^er  with  zeal.  485 

.    Thus  they  their  doubtful  consultations  dark 
Ended,  rejoicing  in  their  matchless  chief: 
As  when  from  mountain-tops  the  dusky  clouds 
Ascending,  while  the  north  wind  sleeps,  overspread 
Heav'n's  cheerful  £sce,  the  low'ring  element  490 

Scowls  o'er  the  darken^  landscape  snow,  or  show'r ; 
If  chance  the  radiant  Sun  with  fkrewell  sweet 
Extend  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  reyirc. 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings.  495 

0  shame  to  men !  Devil  with  Devil  damned 
Firm  concord  holds,  men  only  disagree 
Of  creatures  rational,  though  under  hope 
Of  heav'nly  grace :  and  God  prodiuming  peace. 
Yet  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife  500 

Among  themselves,  and  levy  cruel  wars. 
Wasting  the  earth,  each  other  to  destroy  ; 
As  if  (which  might  induce  us  to  accord) 
Man  had  not  hellish  foes  enough  besides, 

483.  Lut:  Before  this  word  supply,  or  undeistaiid,  ^this  lemuk  ia 
made." 

485.  Milton  intimatefl  above,  that  the  fallen  and  degraded  gtate  of  man,  or 
his  individual  vice,  is  not  at  all  disproved  by  some  of  his  external  actions 
Dot  appearing  totally  base.  The  commentators  should  have  observed,  in  ex- 
plaining this  passage,  tbat  the  whole  grand  mystery  on  which  the  poem  de- 
pends, is  the  first  fearful  spiritual  alienation  of  Satan  from  God,  the  only 
fimntain  of  truth  and  all  real  positive  good ;  and  that,  when  thus  separated, 
whether  the  spirit  be  that  of  man  or  devil,  it  may  perform  actions  &ir  in 
ippearance,  bat  not  easentially  good,  because  springing  ftom  no  fixed  prit- 
ciple  of  good^ — S. 

489.  WkiU  the  moiih  wmd  tUepe :  A  simile  of  perfect  beauty :  it  illus- 
trates the  delightful  feeling  resulting  from  the  contrast  of  the  stormy  debate 
with  the  light  that  seems  subsequently  to  break  in  upon  the  assembly. — 
£.B. 

491.  SeowU:  Drives  in  a  frowning  manner. 

496.  O  tkame  to  men :  The  reflections  of  the  poet  here  are  of  great  prac- 
tical wisdom  and  importanee.  They  were  suggested,  probably,  by  the  civil 
rommotioDs  and  animosities  of  his  own  times. 
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That  <lay  uid  ni^t  for  hit  destruction  mit. 

The  Stygian  cnancil  tfans  diBsolved ;  and  forth 
In  order  came  the  grand  infernal  peers : 
Itlidat  came  their  mighty  Paramount,  and  seemed 
Alone  th'  antagonbt  of  Hear'n,  nor  less 
Than  Hell's  dread  emperor  with  pomp  snprane, 
And  Qod-like  imitated  state  ;  him  ronnd 
A  globe  of  &crj  Seraphim  incloeed 
With  hright  emhlaionry,  and  horrent  anna. 
Then  of  their  session  ended  thej  bid  cry 
With  tmiopelA'  T(s^  sound  the  great  result : 
Tow'rds  the  four  winds  four  speedy  Cherubim 
Pat  to  their  months  the  sounding  alchemy 
By  herald's  voice  expIaiuM ;  the  hollow  abysi 
Heard  far  and  wide,  and  all  the  host  of  Hell 
With  deaTniog  shout  returnM  them  loud  acclaim. 
Thence  more  at  ease  their  minds,  and  somewhat  ruaed 
By  false  presomptDoos  hope,  the  ranged  I'ow'rs 
Disband,  and  wand'ring,  each  his  se^'ral  way 
Pursues,  as  inclination  or  sad  choice 
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^n  the  wing,  or  in  swift  race  contend, 
«  at  th'  Olympian  games  or  Pythian  fields,  630 

art  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 
'ith  rapid  wheels,  or  fronted  brigades  form, 
iB  when  to  warn  proud  cities  war  appears 
^^^Yaged  in  the  troubled  sky,  and  armies  rash 
^S'o  battle  in  the  clouds,  before  each  van  635 

^^rick  forth  the  airy  knights,  and  couch  their  spears 
7ill  thickest  legions  close ;  with  feats  of  arms 
¥rom  either  end  of  Heay'n  the  welkin  bums. 
Others,  widi  yast  Typhcean  rage  more  fell, 
Send  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air  540 

In  whirlwind  ;  Hell  scarce  holds  the  wild  uproar. 
As  when  Alcides,  from  Oechalia  crown'd 
With  conquest,  felt  th'  envenom'd  robe,  and  tore 

ereiy  way  suitable  to  beingB  who  had  nothing  left  them  but  strength  and 
knowledge  misapplied.  Such  are  their  contentions  at  the  race,  and  in  feats 
of  aims,  with  their  entertainment,  described  in  lines  539-541,  &c. — A. 
Compare  Ovid,  Met  iv.  445. 

529-30.  These  warlike  diversions  of  the  &llen  angels,  seem  to  be  copied 
from  the  military  exercises  of  the  M3rnnidons  during  the  absence  of  their 
chief  from  the  war. — Hom.  Iliad,  ii.  774,  &c    See  also  ^n.  vi.  64. 

531.  Rapid  w/ueU :  Hor.  Ode  i.  1 :  4,  **  Metaque  fervidis  evitata  rotis." 

536.  Couch  their  tpmn :  Put  them  in  a  posture  for  attack :  put  them  in 
their  rests. 

538.  Wdkm:  Atmosphere. 

539.  Typhoon :  Gigantic,  from  Typhoras,  one  of  the  giants  of  Pagan  my- 
thology, that  fought  against  Heaven. 

542.  Aldda :  A  name  of  Hercules,  from  a  word  signifying  ttrength.  He 
was  a  celebrated  hero,  who  received,  after  death,  divine  honours.  Having 
killed  the  King  of  (Echalia,  in  Greece,  and  led  away  his  beautiful  daughtir 
lole,  as  a  captive,  he  raised  an  altai  to  Jupiter,  and  sent  off  for  a  splendid 
robe  to  wear  when  he  should  offer  a  sacrifice.  DeTanira,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy, 
before  sending  the  robe,  tinged  it  with  a  certain  poisonous  preparation.  Her- 
cules soon  found  that  the  robe  was  consuming  his  flesh,  and  adhered  so 
doBely  to  his  skin,  that  it  could  not  be  separated.  In  the  agony  of  the  mo- 
ment, he  seized  Lichas,  the  bearer  of  the  robe,  by  the  foot,  and  hurled  him 
fimn  the  top  of  Mount  OSta,  into  the  sea.  This  name  is  given  to  a  chain  of 
mooDtains  in  Thessaly,  the  eastern  extremity  of  which,  in  conjunction  with 

the  sea,  formed  the  celebrated  pass  of  Thermopyle. 
6 
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Throagh  pain  up  hj  the  roots  Theanliui  pinM* 

And  Liohu  from  the  top  of  OeU  threw 

Into  tb'  Enboio  bm.     Others  more  mfld, 

Retreated  in  »  nlent  Tilley,  nng 

'With  notes  utgelioal  to  many  a  harp 

Their  own  heroic  deedi  and  hftplesa  &Q 

By  doom  of  battle  ;  and  compUin  that  7at« 

Free  Tirtne  should  inthiall  to  fbrce  or  ehaoee. 

Their  song  was  partial,  but  the  harmony 

(What  conid  it  less  when  Spirits  immortU  aing  ?) 

Suspended  Hell,  and  took  with  raTishmemt 

The  thronging  audience.     In  discourse  more  sweet 

(For  eloquence  the  son],  song  charms  the  aenae) 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 

In  droughts  more  elerate,  and  reason'd  hi^ 

Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 

FlxM  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 

And  found  no  end,  in  wandVing  maaes  lost 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  aigned  then, 

Of  happiness  and  final  a 
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Yet  with  a  pleasing  sorooiy  could  chann 

Pain  for  a  while,  or  anguish,  and  excite 

Fallacious  hope,  or  arm  th'  obdured  breast 

With  stubborn  patience  as  with  triple  steel. 

Another  part  in  squadrons  and  gross  bands,    '  570 

On  bold  adventure  to  discover  wide 

That  dismal  world,  if  any  clime  perhaps 

Might  yield  them  easier  habitation,  bend 

Fonr  ways  their  flying  march,  along  the  banks 

Of  fonr  infernal  rivers,  that  disgorge  575 

Into  the  burning  lake  their  baleful  streams ; 

Abhorred  Styx,  the  flood  of  deadly  hate  ; 

Sad  Acheron  of  sorrow,  black  and  deep ; 

966.  Charm:  AUay, beguile. 
569.  IVipU:  Hor.  Ode  L  3  :  9. 

<*  Uli  robur,  et  ma  tripUxt 
Circa  pectus  ent." 

57«i-t^91.  Four  infernal  rivers^  4v. :  The  several  circunutances  in  the  de- 
leription  of  Hell,  are  finely  imagined ;  aa  the  four  rivers  which  disgorge 
themselves  into  the  sea  of  fire,  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  and  the  river 
of  Oblivion.  The  monstrous  animals  produced  in  that  infernal  world,  are  re- 
presented by  a  single  line,  which  gives  us  a  more  horrid  idea  of  them  than 
a  much  longer  description  would  have  done : 

*'NstQr«bi«edf 
ParrerM.  all  moutroui,  all  prodigious  things.*'  kc 

This  episode  of  the  fallen  spirits  and  their  place  of  habitation,  comes 
in  very  happily  to  unbend  the  mind  of  the  reader  from  its  attention  to  the 
debate. — ^A. 

577-614.  jSbkorr§d  Styx,  4v. :  The  Greeks  reckon  up  five  rivers  in  Hell, 
and  call  them  after  the  names  of  the  noxious  springs  and  rivers  in  their  own 
country.  Our  poet  follows  their  example  both  as  to  the  number  and  the 
names  of  these  infernal  rivers,  and  excellently  describes  their  nature  and 
properties,  with  the  explanation  of  their  names.  As  to  the  situation  of 
these  rivers,  Milton  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  statenients  of  Greek 
or  Latin  poets,  but  draws  out  a  new  map  of  these  rivers.  He  supposes  a 
bmmmg  lake^  agreeably  to  Scripture ;  and  into  this  lake  he  makes  these  four 
rivers  to  flow  from  different  directions,  which  gives  us  a  greater  idea  than 
any  of  the  heathen  poets  have  furnished.  The  river  of  Oblivion  is  rightly 
piaced/ar  ojf  from  the  rivers  of  Hatred,  Sorrow,  Lamentation,  and  Rage ;  and 
divides  the  frozen  continent  from  the  region  of  fire,  and,  thereby,  completes 
tbe  map  of  Hell  with  its  general  divisions. — N. 
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Cocftns,  Danicd  of  UnicotatioD  load 
Heard  OD  the  rueful  Btream  ;  fieroe  Phlegetbon, 
WboK  waves  of  torrent  fire  iDflame  witli  raga. 
Far  off  from  theas  a  slov  and  ailent  streun, 
Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  roUa 
Tier  wat'rj  labjrinth  ;  whereof  who  drinks, 
Forthwith  his  former  atate  and  beii^  fDrgeta, 
Forgets  both  Joj  and  grief,  pleasoro  and  pain- 
Beyond  tbia  flood  a  froien  eontuient 
Lica  dark  and  wild,  heat  with  perpetual  Btonns 
Of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail,  which  on  firm  land 
Thaws  not,  but  galhen  heap,  and  rnin  aeeaiB 
Of  ancient  pile ;  all  else  deep  snow  and  ioe 
A  gulf  profound  as  that  Serhonian  bog 
Betwiit  Damiata  and  Mount  Cauus  old. 
Where  armies  whole  hare  sunk  :  ike  parching  aii 
Bums  frore,  and  cold  perfbnni  th'  effect  of  fire. 
Thither,  by  harpy-footed  fiiries  haled, 
At  certain  reToIntions,  all  the  danio'd 
Are  brought :  and  feel  by  tarns  the  bitter  c 
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Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 

Immoveable^  infiz'd,  and  froien  round, 

Periods  of  time,  thence  hurried  back  to  fire. 

Thcj  ferry  over  this  Lethean  sound 

Both  to  and  fro,  their  sorrow  to  augment,  605 

And  wish  and  struggle,  as  they  pass,  to  reach 

The  tempting  stream,  with  one  small  drop  to  lose 

In  sweet  forgetfulness  all  pain  and  woe, 

All  in  one  moment,  and  so  near  the  brink  ; 

But  fate  withstands,  and  to  oppose  th'  attempt  610 

Medusa  with  Gorgonian  terror  guards 

The  ford,  and  of  itself  the  water  flies 

All  taste  of  living  wight,  as  once  it  fled 

The  lip  of  Tantahis.     Thus  roving  on 

In  coufuscd  march  forlorn,  th'  adventVous  bands  615 

With  shuddVing  horror  pale,  and  eyes  aghast, 

ViewM  first  their  lamentable  lot,  and  found 

No  rest.     Through  many  a  dark  and  dreary  vale 

They  passM,  and  many  a  region  dolorous, 

603.  Tkenet  hurried^  ^, :  This  cirGumstance  of  the  damned's  suffering  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  by  turns,  is  finely  invented  to  aggravate  the  horror 
of  the  description,  and  seems  to  be  founded  on  Job,  xxiv.  10,  in  the  Latin 
Version,  which  Milton  frequently  used.  ^'  Ad  nimium  calorem  transeat  ab 
%qui8  nivium."    So  Jerome  and  other  commentators  understand  it. — ^N. 

608.  This  is  a  fine  allegory,  designed  to  show  that  there  is  no  forgeifitlneu 
in  Heii.  Memory  makes  a  part  of  the  punishment  oi  the  danued,  and  the 
reflection  bat  increases  their  misery. — N. 

611.  Meduaa:  A  fabulous  being,  who  had  two  sisters.  The  three  were 
called  GorgonM^  froni  their  terrible  aspect  which  turned  the  beholder  into 
ctone.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  and  the  head,  according  to  the  fable,  re- 
sembled those  of  a  woman ;  the  lower  part  was  like  a  serpent. 

614.  TantcJuM:  A  Grecian  prince,  who,  for  cruelty  to  his  son,  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  hunger  and  thirst  in  hell.  The  English  word  tantalize 
it  derived  from  this  story,  which  is  adapted,  if  not  designed,  to  show  that 
there  is  no  forgetfulness  in  Hell,  but  that  memory  and  reflection  torture  its 
inhabitants. 

618-22.  By  words  we  have  it  m  our  power  (says  Burke)  to  make  such 
nmbr.naii<ma  as  we  cannot  possibly  make  otherwise.  By  this  power  of  com- 
Inung^  we  are  able,  by  the  addition  of  well-chosen  circumstances,  to  give  a 
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O'er  many  a  froieo,  many  m  fiery  Alp,  630 

R[>cka,  caves,  lakes,  feos,  bogs,  dena,  and  shades  of  daftth, 

A  oniverse  of  death,  which  God  by  cone 

Created  evil,  for  evil  only  good, 

Where  all  life  dies,  death  Uvea,  and  nature  breeds, 

Perverse,  all  monstroos,  all  prodigious  thin^,  636 

Abominable,  inotterable,  and  worse 

Than  fables  yet  have  feigo'd,  or  fear  conouTed, 

QoTgons  and  Hydiaa,  and  Chimeras  dire. 

new  lib  umI  forte  to  tbe  nmple  object    Tlw  woris  robb,  cbbi,  he^  woold 
loM  Ibapeatot  put  of  Uw  effect  if  tbayweie  oat  the 

"  Rncki,  c»«,  lakH,  dua,  bati,  /•■■,  *ni  ikadH  ifd^kT 
tad  tlie  idea,  caueed  bj  a  word,  whidi  notbiiic  but  a  word  cooU  aanex  Id  tbe 
othera,  raiw*  a  very  great  degree  of  Uw  •oMinie ;  whiEh  ia  laind  yet  U^m 
bjr  what  roUowa,  a  uNinaac  ot  btatm- 

620.  MiitimU  BtU  is  tbe  moat  &nla>tic  piece  of  bncy,  bued  on  tha  bnad- 
att  aupentmiture  of  inHginatioO.  ttfitaeatMwai^KtceoeMMlMomgkSiaitja^ 
laitd  wen  Kt  on  fin.  Such  an  imeven,  colond  regioo,  fiill  of  bogi,  carea,  bel- 
low vallcTt,  broad  lak«*  md  towering  Alps,  ba*  Milton'i  geniua  cnt.oat  fiwa 
Chaos,  and  wrapped  in  dcTooiing  flamea,  leanng,  indeed,  bera  and  there  • 
auowy  niountain,  oi  a  frozen  lake,  for  a  variety  in  the  bomir.  Thia  wildei- 
neu  of  death  u  the  platform  which  imagioatioa  raiaea  and  peoplea  with  the 


\ 
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Meanwhile  the  adversary  of  God  and  Man, 
Satan,  with  thoughts  inflamed  of  high'st  design,  630 

Puts  on  swift  wings,  and  tow'rds  the  gates  of  Hell 
Explores  his  solitary  flight.     Sometimes 
He  scours  the  right  hand  coast,  sometimes  the  left. 
Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soars 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  tow'ring  high.  635 

As  when  hr  off  at  sea  a  fleet  descrj'd 
Hangs  in  the  donds,  by  equinoctial  winds 
Close  sailing  from  Bengala,  or  the  isles 
Of  Temate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  bring 
Their  spicy  drugs ;  they  on  the  trading  flood  640 

Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape 
Ply  stemming  nightly  tow'rd  the  pole.     So  seem'd 
Far  off  the  flying  Fiend  :  at  last  appear 
Hell  bounds,  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof. 
And  thrice  threefold  die  gates  ;  three  folds  were  brass, 
Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock,  645 

Impenetrable,  impaled  with  circling  fire, 
Tet  unconsumed.     Before  the  gates  there  sat 

636.  J»  wktH,  4rc. :  Satan,  towering  high^  is  here  compared  to  a  fleet  of 
ladinDeii  discovered  at  a  distance,  as  it  were,  hanging  m  the  domdu^  as  a  fleet 
it  i  fittanee  seems  to  do.  Dr.  Bentley  asks,  why  a  JUet  when  a  first-rate 
mHtf-war  would  do  ?  Dr.  Pearce  answers,  Because  a  fleet  gives  a  nobler 
UMfi  than  a  sinf^e  ship ;  and  it  is  a  fleet  of  Indiamen,  because,  coming  from 
so  long  a  voyage,  it  is  the  fitter  to  be  compared  to  Satan  in  this  expedition. 
'^  •jHMoeria/  are  the  trade  winds.  The  fleet  is  described  as  doee  taUing, 
^  is  therelbre  more  proper  to  be  compared  to  a  single  person. — N. 

1^.  Pearce  observes  that  Milton  in  his  similitudes  (as  is  the  pnu:tice  of 
Homer  and  Virgil  too) ,  after  he  has  shown  the  common  resemblance  (as  here 
m  line  837)  ^  often  takes  the  liberty  of  wandering  into  some  unrestenibling 
^^'^cnniitaaces  ;  which  have  no  other  relation  to  the  comparison  than  that  it 
S^^e  him  the  hint,  and,  as  it  were,  set  fire  to  the  train  of  his  imagination. 

^3»-4] .  Bengala :  Bengal.  TemaU  and  Tidore :  Spice  islands  east  of  Bor- 
^^   Eihiopian :  Indian  ocean.     Cajte :  Of  Good  Hope. 

^  By  night  they  sail  towards  the  north  pole. 

N4.  HeU  bomndi :  The  boundaries  of  Hell. 

M7.  Empaled:  Paled  in,  enclosed.  The  old  romances  frequently  speak 
«f  enchanted  castles  being  empaled  with  circling  fire. — ^T. 

M8.    The  allegory  that  follows  is  a  poetic  paraphrase  upon  Jamas  L  IS. 
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On  either  side  a  formidable  shape  ; 

The  one  scein'd  woman  to  the  waist,  and  fidr,  650 

But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold 

Voluminous  and  vast,  a  serpent  arm'd 

With  mortal  sting :  about  her  middle  round 

A  cry  of  Hell-hounds  never  ceasing,  bark'd 

With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud,  and  rung  655 

**  Then  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin,  and  sin,  wlien  it  ii 
finished,  bringeth  forth  death." 

649.  The  picture  of  Sin  here  given,  may  have  been  suggested  by  a  line  in 
Horace. — See  Art.  Poet.  4 : 

*-  Desinit  in  piscem  mulier  fonaoia  ispems.'* 

Or,  Milton  may  have  been  indebted,  in  part,  to  Spenser's  description  of  £znr. 

**  Hftlf  like  a  verpent  horribly  displayed, 
But  th'  other  half  did  woman*t  ahape  retain,"  Ite. 

Hcsiod's  Echidna  is  also  described  as  half  woman,  and  half  serpent. — 
Theog.  298.  The  mention  of  the  Hell-hounds  about  her  middle,  Milton  has 
drawn  from  the  fable  of  Scylla  (660) . 

649.  On  either  tide^  ^. :  The  allegory  concerning  Sin  and  Death  is  a  Tcry 
finished  piece,  of  its  kind,  though  liable  to  objection  when  considered  as  a 
part  of  an  epic  poem.  The  genealogy  of  the  several  persons  is  contrived 
with  great  delicacy.  Sin  is  the  daughter  of  Satan,  and  Death  the  ofispriog 
of  Sin.  The  incestuous  mixture  between  Sin  and  Death,  produces  those 
monsters  and  Hell-hounds  which,  from  time  to  time,  enter  into  the  mother 
and  tear  the  bowels  of  her  who  gave  them  birth.  These  are  the  terrors  oi 
an  evil  conscience,  and  the  proper  fruits  of  sin,  which  naturally  arise  from 
the  apprehension  of  death.    This  is  clearly  mtimated  in  the  speech  of  Sin. 

Addison  further  calls  our  attention  to  the  justness  of  thought  which  is 
observed  in  the  generation  of  these  several  symbolical  persons ;  that  Sin  was 
produced  upon  the  first  revolt  of  Satan — ^that  Death  appeared  soon  after  he 
was  cast  into  Hell,  and,  that  the  terrors  of  conscience  were  conceived  at  the 
gate  of  this  place  of  torment. 

"  This,"  says  Stebbing,  "  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  passages  in  the  poem. 
Vddison  \s  generally  ingenious  in  his  criticisms,  but  not  elevated ;  and  when 
he  objected  to  Milton's  having  introduced  an  allegory,  he  shows  that  he  was 
incapable  of  entering  into  the  magnificent  conceptions  of  his  author.  Sin 
and  Death  are  not  allegorical  beings  in  Paradise  Lost ;  but  real  and  active 
existences.  They  would  have  been  allegorical,  speaking  or  contending 
among  men,  but  are  not  so  in  an  abode  of  spirits,  and  addressing  the  iVmcc 
^  Dturkneu,    See  James  i.  15." 

These  remarks  are  a  sufficient  answer,  also,  to  Dr.  Johnson's  objections. 

655.  Cerberean  mouth* :  Mouths  like  those  of  the  fabled  iniemal  god  Cer- 
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A  hideous  peal :  yet,  when  they  list,  would  orecp, 

If  aught  disturbM  their  noisoi  into  her  womb, 

And  kennel  there,  yet  there  still  bark'd  and  howPd 

Within  unseen.     Far  less  abhorr'd  than  these 

VcxM  Scylla,  bathing  in  the  sea  that  parts  660 

Calabria  from  the  hoarse  Trinaorian  shore  ; 

Nor  uglier  follow  the  night-hag,  when  caUM 

In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes, 

Lured  with  the  smell  of  infant  blood,  to  dance 

With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  laboring  moon  665 

Kciipses  at  their  charms.     The  other  shape, 

If  shape  it  might  be  call'd  that  shape  had  none 

Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb. 

Or  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd, 

For  each  seem'd  either;  black  it  stood  as  Night,  670 

berui,  who  pcmnengd  three  headi,  and  guarded  the  entrance  in  Tartarus,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  condemned. 

660.  ScyUa :  Scylla  and  Charybdis  are  the  names,  the  former  of  a  rock  on 
the  Italian  shore,  in  the  strait  between  Sicily  and  the  main  land ;  and  the 
latter  of  a  whirlpool,  or  strong  eddy,  over  against  it  on  the  Sicilian  side. 
The  ancients  connected  a  fabalous  story  with  each  name.  Scylla  was  origin- 
ally a  beautiful  woman,  but  was  changed  by  Circe  into  a  monster,  the 
parts  below  her  waist  becoming  a  number  of  dogs,  incessantly  barking 
while  she  had  twelve  feet  and  hands,  and  six  heads,  with  three  rows  of 
teeth.  Terrified  at  this  metamorphosis,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and 
was  cnanged  into  the  rocks  which  bear  her  name.  Charybdis  was  a  greedy- 
woman,  who  stole  the  oxen  of  Hercules,  and,  for  that  offence,  was  turned 
into  the  gait,  or  whirlpool,  above  mentioned. — Fiske.    See  Ovid.  Met.  xiv. 

661.  TrmacrioM:  Sicilian.     Calabria:  Southern  part  of  Italy. 

66-2.  Ugiier :  Uglier  (beings) .    Night-hag :  Witch. 

603.  JTu  hUPring  moon:  The  ancients  believed  the  moon  to  be  greatly 
affected  by  magical  practices ;  and  the  Latin  poets  call  the  eclipses  of  the 
moon  laborn  lunm.  The  three  foregoing  lines,  and  the  former  part  of  this. 
contain  a  short  account  of  what  was  once  believed,  and  in  Milton's  time  not 
so  ridiculous  as  now. — R. 

660.  Thi  other  $hape :  The  figure  of  Death,  the  regal  crown  upon  his  head. 
his  naenace  of  Satan,  his  advancing  to  the  combat,  the  outcry  at  his  birth,  are 
circumstances  that  demand  admiration.  This  description  of  Death,  was  pxo- 
bahly  suggested  by  Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  book  viii.  cant.  7. 
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Fierce  u  ten  Fnries,  terrible  h  Hdl, 
And  shook  %  drewJfiil  dart.     What  Mem'd  his  bead 
The  likeoeBS  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 
Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat, 
The  monster  moving  onward,  came  as  Eut 
With  horrid  strides.  Hell  trembled  as  be  strode. 
Th'  undaauled  Fiend  what  tiiis  might  be  admired — 
Admired,  not  fear'd  :  God  and  his  Son  except, 
Created  thing  nought  Tilued  be  nor  ehima'd  ; 
And  with  disdainfol  look  thus  first  be^ui : 

Whence  and  what  art  tbon,  execrable  Aape, 
That  darcst,  though  grim  and  teniUe,  advaiiaa 
Thj  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way 
To  yonder  gates  ?     Throng  lleni  I  mean  to  pais, 
That  be  assured,  without  leave  aak'd  of  thee  ; 
Retire  or  taste  thy  folly,  and  learn  by  proof, 
Hell-bom,  not  to  contend  with  Spirits  of  Hesr^ 

To  whom  the  goblin  fall  of  wrath  reply'd, 
Art  thon  that  traitor  Angel,  art  tboo  He, 
Who  first  broke  peace  in  Heav'n,  and  Utb,  tiQ  the 
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Conjilred  against  the  Hi^'st^  for  which  both  thou 

And  they,  outcast  from  Ood,  are  here  condemned 

To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain  ?  695 

And  reckon^st  thou  thyself  with  Spirits  of  Hear'n, 

Hell-doom 'd,  and  breath^st  defiance  here  and  scorn 

Where  I  reign  king,  and  to  enrage  thee  more, 

Thy  king  and  lord  ?    Back  to  thy  punishment, 

False  fugitive,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings,  700 

Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursae 

Thy  lingering,  or  with  one  stroke  of  this  dart 

Strange  horror  seise  thee,  and  pangs  unf<^t  before. 

So  spake  the  grisly  terror,  and  in  shape. 
So  speaking,  and  so  threatening,  grew  tenfold  70i 

More  dreadful  and  deform.     On  th'  other  side, 
Incensed  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
Unterrify'd,  and  like  a  comet  bum'd, 
Hiat  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 
In  th'  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair  710 

Shakes  pestilence  and  war.     Each  at  the  head 
LevelPd  his  deadly  aim ;  their  fotal  hands 
No  second  stroke  intend,  and  such  a  frown 
Each  cast  at  th'  other,  as  when  two  black  clouds, 
With  Hcay^n's  artiU'ry  frau^t,  come  rattling  on  715 

678-679.  Exetpi:  This  pamge  will  not  bear  a  critical  examinatioii,  for  it 
implies  that  God  and  his  Son  are  created  things ;  but  the  poet  intended  to 
eonvey  no  soch  idea.  If  for  enaUd,  the  word  existing  be  substituted,  the 
sense  would  be  onembarassed.  The  word  but  is  used  with  similar  looseness 
in  lines  333,  336.  Richardson  has  pointed  out  a  similar  passage  in  Milton's 
Prose  Works,  ^  No  place  in  Heaven  and  Earth,  except  Hell." 

693.  Cot^wni :  Leagued  together.    Virg.  Georg.  i.  280. 

*^  Et  cm^mrmtm  eoslon  rsfciader*  fratrei.'* 

709.  Ophkukus^  or  8erpmtariu§ :  One  of  the  northern  constellations. 

710.  Pliny  has  this  expression  (ii.  22) ,  "  Cometas  horrentes  crine  sangui- 
nea"  The  ancient  poets  frequently  compare  a  hero  in  his  shining  armour, 
to  a  comet  Poetry  delights  in  omens,  prodigies,  and  such  wonderful  events 
as  were  supposed  to  follow  upon  the  appearance  of  comets,  eclipses,  and  like 
•vents.-— N. 

71^.  JrtUUry:  Thunder. 
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Orer  the  Cupian ;  then  sUaA  front  to  front 

HoT'ring  m  space,  dll  winds  the  signkl  blow 

To  join  their  dark  enooanter  io  mid-air. 

So  frown'd  the  mightj  combatants,  that  Hell 

Grew  diirker  at  their  frown,  M  match'd  thej  stood: 

Tor  nerer  but  onoe  more  was  either  like 

To  meet  so  great  a  foe :  and  now  great  deeds 

Had  been  achieved,  whereof  all  UcU  had  mug, 

Had  not  the  snaky  soroereffl  that  sat 

Fast  by  Sell  gate,  and  kept  the  Htal  key, 

Rish),  aad  with  hideous  outory  msh'd  between. 

0  Father,  what  intends  thy  hand,  she  ory'd. 
Against  thy  only  Son  ?     What  fury,  O  Son, 
Possesses  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Against  thy  Father's  head?  and  know'st  for  whom  f 
For  Him  who  s\ta  above  and  lathis  the  whDe 
At  thee  ordain'd  hin  drudge,  to  ezecnte 
VVhate'er  hia  wrath,  which  he  calls  justice,  bids : 
His  wrath,  which  one  day  will  destroy  ye  both. 

Sbc  spake,  and  at  her  words  the  helliah  peat 
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M'hat  thing  thou  art,  thus  double-formM,  and  why 

In  this  infernal  vale  first  met  thou  call'st 

Me  Father,  and  that  phantasm  calPst  mj  Son  ; 

I  know  thee  not,  nor  ever  saw  till  now 

Sight  more  detestable  than  him  and  thee.  745 

T'  whom  thus  the  portreas  of  Hell  gate  reply'd : 
Xiast  thon  forgot  me  then,  and  do  I  seem 
^ow  in  thine  eyes  so  fool  ?  once  deemM  so  fair 
111  Heav'n,  when  at  th'  assembly,  and  in  sight 
Of  all  the  Seraphim  with  thee  combined  750 

Xn  bold  conspiracy  against  Heav'n's  King, 
-AH  on  a  sudden  miserable  pain 
Surprised  thee,  dim  thine  eyes,  and  diziy  swum 
In  darkness,  while  thy  head  flames  thick  and  fast 
7hrew  forth,  till  on  the  left  side  op'ning  wide,  755 

Xiikest  to  thee  in  shape  and  connt'nance  bright, 
7  hen  shining  heay'nly  fiur,  a  Goddess  arm'd 
Out  of  thy  head  I  sprang ;  amazement  seized 
^11  th'  host  of  Heay'n  ;  back  they  recoiled,  afraid 
^t  first,  and  called  me  Sin,  and  for  a  sign  760 

I^ortentoos  held  me ;  bat  familiar  grown 
X  pleaded,  and  with  attractiye  graces  won 
7he  most  averBe,  thee  chiefly,  who  full  oft 

^Thyself  in  me  thy  perfect  image  viewing 

Secam'st  enamoor'd,  and  such  joy  thoa  took'st  765 

AVith  me  in  secret,  that  my  womb  conceived 

^  growing  burthen.     Meanwhile  war  arose. 

And  fields  were  foogfat  in  Heav'n  ;  wherein  remain'd 

(For  what  could  else  ?)  to  our  Almighty  Foe 

Clear  victoiy  ;  to  our  part  loss  and  rout  770 

Throng  all  the  empyrean.     Down  they  fell, 

Driy'n  headlong  from  the  pitch  of  Heav'n,  down 

Into  this  deep,  and  in  the  general  fall 

*760.  For  a  §ign :  As  a  prodigy,  or  phenomenon. 

7<n.  Qrmomg  burihtn :  Thii  symbolizes  the  increasing  atrocity  and  hideoui- 
^*>i  of  a  ooune  of  transgression,  or  its  tendency  to  propagate  itselC 

773.  Pitch :  Height 
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I  alio ;  mt  which  linifl  Ihb  pownfil  k^ 
Into  mj  hand  wu  girHi,  with  eluH^  to  keep 
These  gatea  for  erer  ahat ;  which  none  can  paa 
Without  tnj  op'niDg.     Pensive  here  I  aat 
Alone ;  but  long  I  sat  not,  till  my  womb 
Pregnant  hy  thee,  and  now  ezceaaiTe  grown, 
Prodigions  motion  felt  and  mefol  throes 
At  last  this  odious  oSbpring  whom  thon  seort 
Thine  own  begotten,  breaking  Tioient  waj. 
Tore  through  mj  entrails,  that  with  fear  and  pain 
Distorted,  all  my  nether  shape  Ihva  grew 
TtansformM  :  bnt  he  my  inbred  enemy 
Forth  issued,  brandi^ing  his  &tal  dart. 
Made  to  destroy.     I  fled,  and  otjM  out  Dkatr  ; 
Hell  trembled  at  the  hideons  name,  and  eigfa'd 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  reaonnded  Deatli. 
I  fled,  bnt  he  pnrsaed  (thon^  more,  it  aeems, 
Inflaimcd  with  lost  than  rage),  and  Bwift«r  fitr, 
Me  orertook,  his  mother  all  dismajM, 
And  in  embraces  forcible  and  fonl 
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Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 

Grim  Death,  my  son  and  foe,  who  sots  them  on, 

And  me,  his  parent,  would  fall  soon  devoor  805 

For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows 

His  end  with  mine  involred ;  and  knows  that  I 

Shoold  prove  a  bitter  morsel,  and  his  bane, 

Whenever  that  shall  be.     So  Fate  pronoanced. 

Bat  thou,  O  Father,  I  forewarn  thee,  shun  810 

His  deadly  arrow ;  neither  vainly  hope 

To  be  invulnerable  in  those  bright  arms, 

Though  temper'd  heav'nly,  for  that  mortal  dint, 

Save  He  who  reigns  above,  none  can  resist. 

She  finishM,  and  the  subtle  Fiend  his  lore  815 

Soon  leamM,  now  milder,  and  thus  anewer'd  smooth. 
Dear  Daughter,  since  thou  claim'st  me  for  thy  sire, 

And  my  fair  son  here  show^st  me,  the  dear  pledge 

Of  dalliance  had  with  thee  in  Heaven,  and  joys 

Then  sweet,  now  sad  to  mention,  through  dire  change  820 

Befidl'n  us  unforeseen,  unthought  of ;  know 

I  come  no  enemy,  but  to  set  free 

From  out  this  dark  and  dismal  house  of  pain 

Both  him  and  thee,  and  all  the  heav'nly  host 

Of  Spirits,  that  in  our  just  pretences  arm'd  825 

805-7.  There  is  a  beautiful  circumstance  alluded  to  in  tbeae  linca.-— A. 

807.  HtM  endy  4rv- :  Death  Ikm  by  tin. 

809.  The  heathen  poets  make  Jupiter  $tipenor  to  Fate.  Iliad  i.  5 ;  ^n. 
iii.  375 ;  iv.  614.  But  Milton,  with  great  propriety,  makes  the  fidleii  angels 
mud  Sin  here  attribute  events  to  Fate,  without  any  mention  of  the  Supreme 
Being. — fi, 

813.  Dint:  Stroke. 

817.  Jkar  daughter :  Satan  had  now  learned  his  Ion  or  lesson,  and  the 
leader  will  observe  how  artfully  he  changes  his  language.  He  had  said 
before  (745) ,  that  he  had  never  seen  sight  more  detestable ;  but  now  it  is 
^Issr  daughter,  and  my  fair  son. 

834.  Both  him  and  thee^  4re. :  The  rewier  will  observe  how  natnrally  the 
three  persons  concentod  in  this  allegory  are  tempted  by  one  common  interest 
Id  enter  into  a  confederacy  together,  and  how  properly  Sin  is  made  the  portress 
ot  Hell,  and  the  only  being  that  can  open  the  gates  to  that  world  of  torture. 
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.  Pi'li  irith  us  froui  on  bijih:  from  thtsm  I  go 
I'll  is  uncouth  errand  roIc,  and  ooe  for  all 
Slv^lf  cxpnsc,  with  lonely  ntops  to  tread 
Tb'  unfounded  dc«p,  and  tfa rough  the  void  i 
To  search  with  wand'ring  quest  a  place  foretold 
Should  be,  and,  by  concurring  signs,  ere  now 
Created  vast  and  round,  a  place  of  bliss 
In  the  purlieus  of  Heaven,  and  therein  placed 
A  race  of  upstart  creatures  to  supply 
Perhaps  our  vacant  room,  though  more  removM 
Iicst  Ileav'n  sarcharged  with  potent  nmltitude 
Slight  hap  to  idots  new  broila  :  Be  this  or  anght 
Than  this  more  secret  now  design 'd,  I  haste 
To  know,  and  this  once  known,  shall  soon  retnm, 
And  hrinp  ye  U)  the  place  where  thou  and  Death  840 

Shall  dwell  at  ease,  and  up  and  down  nnseen 
Wing  silently  the  buiom  air,  embalui'd 
With  odours :  there  ye  shall  be  fed  and  fiU'd 
Immeasurably,  oil  things  shall  be  your  prey, 

lie  ceased,  for  both  seem'd  highly  pleased;  and  DeUh    845 
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Fearless  to  be  o'ermatch'd  by  living  might.  8^1 

Bat  what  owe  I  to  his  commands  above 

Who  hates  me,  and  hath  hither  thrust  me  down 

Into  this  gloom  of  Tartarus  profound, 

To  sit  in  hateful  office  here  confined, 

Inhabitant  of  Heav'n,  and  heavenly  bom,  860 

Here  in  perpetual  agony  and  pain. 

With  terrors  and  with  clamours  compassM  round 

Of  mine  own  brood,  that  on  my  bowels  feed  ? 

Thou  art  my  father,  thou  my  author,  thou 

My  being  gav'st  me  ;  whom  should  I  obey  865 

But  thee,  whom  follow  ?  thou  wilt  bring  me  soon 

To  that  new  world  of  light  and  bliss,  among 

The  Gods  who  live  at  ease,  where  I  shall  reign 

At  thy  right  hand  voluptuous,  as  beseems 

Thy  daughter  and  thy  darling,  without  end.  870 

Thus  saying,  from  her  side  the  £&tal  key. 
Sad  instrument  of  all  our  woe,  she  took  ; 
And  towVds  the  gate  rolling  her  bestial  train, 

855.  Lhmg  might :  Except  that  of  God,  at  whose  command  Sin  and  Death 
vrere  appointed  to  guard  the  gates  of  Hell. 

850.  Owe  I:  Sin  refuses  obedience  to  God,  casts  off  allegiance  to  Him. 

860.  Sin  was  bom  in  Heaven  when  Satan  committed  his  first  offence 
(864-5) . 

866.  JVhom  foUow :  That  is,  whom  shall  I  follow  ?  Sin  yields  obedience 
to  Satan.  So  every  act  of  human  transgression  is  represented  in  Scripture 
as  an  act  of  homage  to  Satan.    John  viii.  44;  Ephes.  ii.  1-3. 

871.  It  is  one  great  part  of  the  poet's  art,  to  know  when  to  describe  things 
in  general,  and  when  to  be  very  circumstantial  and  particular.  Milton  haft. 
in  this  and  the  following  lines,  shown  his  judgment  in  this  respect.  Thr 
fint  opening  of  the  gates  of  Hell  by  Sin,  is  an  incident  of  such  importance 
that  every  reader's  attention  must  have  been  greatly  exdted,  and,  cons<  - 
quentlj,  as  highly  gratified  by  the  minute  detail  of  particulars  our  authoi 
lias  given  ua.  It  may,  with  justice,  be  fiirther  observed,  that  in  no  pan 
of  the  poem  the  versification  is  better  accommodated  to  the  sense.  The 
drawing  up  of  the  portcullis,  the  turning  of  the  key,  the  sudden  shooting  oi 
the  bolts,  and  the  fiying  open  of  the  doors,  are,  in  some  sort,  described  b> 
the  very  faieak  and  sound  of  the  verse. — ^T. 

873.  Sad  nutnanmi  of  allomr  woe:  The  escape  of  Satan  to  onr  worli! 

was  the  occasion  of  human  sin  and  misery. 

7 


,  Forthwith  ihe  hage  portcnllia  high  np-drew, 
Wliii-h  but  herself,  not  all  the  Stjgiui  povVa 
Could  once  have  moved  ;  then  lu  the  kejr-holo  tniiM  . 
Th'  intriciile  wards,  and  ev'ry  bolt  and  bv 
Of  mas.-^v  iron  or  solid  rock  with  eue 
Unfa,*teiis.     On  a  Buddcn  open  fly 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sonnd 
Th'  infernal  doors,  and  od  their  hinges  grkte 
Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 
Of  Erebus.     She  opcu'd  ;  but  to  shut 
Eicoll'ii  her  pow'r  :  the  gatea  wide  open  stood, 
That  with  cxteod.'d  wings  a  banner'd  host 
Under  )<pread  ensigns  marehiug  mi^t  pasa  throng 
With  horse  and  chariots  rank'd  in  loose  array  ; 
So  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a  furnace  mouth 


GT£M>S3.  On  a  luddm,^.:  The  deaciiptioa  juM  given  sf  the  pta  ii  * 
highly  poetical,  and  now  of  the  opening  or  the  gatcB.     There  u  a  K«i«l»w>»    : 
in  the  Miiiitil  of  the  words,  thai  happilj-  conetpoiidi  to  the  meaning  COB- 
veycd,  ur  li>  ttie  &ct  desciibed.    This  correspondence  of  the  lourJ  of  the 
language  to  (he  cense,  is  a  great  rhetorical  beauty  :  in  thii  caae.  it  aln  id- 
mimbly  serves  to  impress  the  niind  with  hoiroi. 

S'tX    See  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  471,  ~Erebi  de  sedibui  iaut."     Ertbia:  Ae- 
eonling  to  iiii'as  of  the  Homeric  uid  Hetiodic  ages.  Ihe  world  or  Dnivem 
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Gist  forth  reckmnding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame.  • 

Before  their  eyes  in  sadden  view  appear  890 

The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep,  a  dark 

Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound, 

Without  dimension,  where  length,  breadth,  and  heighth, 

And  time,  and  place,  are  lost ;  where  eldest  Night 

And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold  895 

Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noise 

Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand. 

For  hot,  cold,  moist,  and  dry,  four  champions  fierce 

Striye  here  for  mast^,  and  to  battle  bring 

Their  embryon  atoms ;  they  around  the  flag  900 

Of  each  his  fiustion,  in  their  sev'ral  claas, 

Light-armM  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,  swift,  or  slow. 

Swarm  populous,  unnumber'd  as  the  sands 

Of  Baroa  or  Gyrene's  torrid  soil, 

Lery'd  to  side  with  warring  winds,  and  poise  905 

994-5.  Nigki :  By  the  Romam,  Ni^t  was  penonified  u  the  daughter  of 
CUof.  Both  are  here  represented  as  progenitors  of  Nature,  by  which  the 
ttrranged  creatioa  ii  meant.  Dropping  the  allegory,  the  idea  conveyed,  is 
that  night  and  chaos,  or  darkness  and  a  confused  state  of  matter,  preceded 
the  ezirtenceof  nature,  or  of  the  universe  in  its  fully  arranged  and  organized 
Jbrm.  Night  and  Chaos  are  represented  as  the  monarchs  of  a  confused  f.tate 
of  the  elements  of  things,  among  which  hot,  cold,  moist,  or  dry,  like  four 
fierce  cfaampums,  are  striving  for  the  mastery.  The  false  Epicurean  theory 
of  creatioo  is  here  alluded  to,  according  to  which  the  worlds  were  produced 
by  a  Ibrtuitoos  concourse  of  atoms.    **  Chance  governs  all." 

808.  Forkoi:  Ovid  i.  19,  Ice 

*  Fi-lgids  pogmlMint  ealldli,  ham«nti«  liecif 
Mollis  eufli  4nrit,  liiM  poodsrs  hsb«Dtis  pondni.*' 

MiltOQ  has,  in  this  deaeiiption,  omitted  all  the  puerilities  that  disfigure 
Ovid's.— N. 

904.  Barns :  For  the  most  part  a  desert  country,  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  extending  from  the  Syrtis  Major  as  fiu*  as  Egypt.  Cyrtne^  was  the 
capital  of  Cyrenaica  (which  was  included  in  Barca) ,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  west  of  Egypt. 

905.  The  atoms,  or  indiviuhle  particles  of  matter,  are  compered,  in  re- 
ject to  mnnber  and  motion,  to  the  sands  of  an  African  desert,  which  are 
mustered  to  side  with,  or  assist,  contending  winds  in  their  mutual  stru^Ies. 
Bairn  tkmr  UghUr  wm/f9:  Give  weight,  or  hallast,  to  the  lighter  wings  of 
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Their  lighter  wings.    To  whom  these  most  kdhen, 

He  rules  a  momcDt ;  CIuum  tunpire  rits, 

And  b;  decision  more  embroils  the  traj 

By  whict  he  reigns  :  next  him  high  srtnter 

Chuicc  gorems  all.     Into  this  wild  kbjss,  910 

Tbe  womb  of  Nature,  and  perhaps  her  gT«v«, 

Of  neither  sea,  nor  shore,  nor  air,  nor  in. 

But  all  these  in  their  pregnant  oatuee  mix'd 

ConfuB''d]j,  and  which  thus  mnst  ever  fight, 

Unless  tb'  Almi^ty  Maker  Aem  ordain  915 

lib  dark  materials  to  create  more  worlds; 

Into  this  wild  abjas  the  w»ry  Fiend 

Stood  on  the  brink  of  Hell  and  looked  a  while, 

Fond'riog  his  voyage  :  for  no  narrow  fnth 

the  winds.  Ad  alliuion  U  here  made  to  the  bink  deKiihed  hj  Pligy.H 
halkf  ting  Ihemiclves  with  small  stoDet  when  ■  stoim  rue* ;  or,  to  tlw  hui 
ilracrtbed  by  Virg.  Georg.  it.  194.— R. 

9UG.  To  rhom  thrit  watt :  The  reuoD  why  any  ope  of  these  c! 
nhi  (ihouch  but  for  *  mamnt) ,  it,  becauM  the  mtoma  of  hii  &eIioo  Ml 
naa  to  him ;  or,  the  meuung  may  be,  to  whatever  tide  tbe  ateon  ti 
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Tlt^  had  to  cross.     Nor  was  his  ear  l«\ss  pcaPJ  920 

^'ith  noises  loud  and  ruinous  (to  compare 

Crreat  things  with  small)  than  when  Bellona  storms 

^"^ith  all  her  batt'ring  engines  bent,  to  rate 

Some  capital  city  ;  or  less  than  if  this  frame 

Of  HeayHi  were  fitllingy  and  these  elements  925 

In  mutiny  had  from  her  axle  torn 

The  steadfast  earth.     At  last  his  sail-broad  Tans 

He  spreads  for  flight,  and  in  the  Barging  smoke 

Uplifted  spoms  the  ground ;  thence  many  a  leagoe, 

As  in  a  cloudy  chair,  ascending  rides  930 

Andacious  ;  bat  that  seat  soon  fiuling,  meets 

A  Tast  Taooity :  all  anawares 

Flatt'ring  his  pennons  yain,  plamb  down  he  drops 

Ten  thoasand  &thom  deep,  and  to  this  hoar 

Down  had  been  falling,  had  not  by  ill  chance,  986 

The  strong  rebuff  of  some  taibaltaoas  cloud. 

Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 

As  many  miles  ah^ :  that  fiuy  stay'd, 

^^Son,  stiU  hurried  him  onward  in  his  Yoyage ;  his  springins  op  like  a  pyia- 
^^jid  of  fire,  with  his  laborioiui  paasage  through  that  confusioo  of  elements 
^^^hich  the  pott  calls  **  the  womb  of  Nature,  and  perhaps  her  grare.— A 

S31.  GoH^poTfy  4w. :  Yirg.  Ec  L  2i,  ^  Parvis  oomponere  magna." 

9SS.  BeBamm:  The  goddess  of  war. 

997.  Vtm$ :  Wingk  As  the  air  and  water  are  both  fluids,  the  metaphors 
'^dwn  fipom  the  one  are  often  applied  to  the  other,  and  flying  is  compared  to 
^aeiliiig,  and  Miliag  to  flying.  Says  Virg.  JEml  iii.  520,  **  Velorum  pandimos 
^^las,"  and  in  .£n.  L  300, 

** Tolat  ill«  per  mi*  magniim 

Rcmiglo  alannB." 

-^ewtoD  has  fkmished  examples  also  from  Spenser. 

S33.  Pemumi :  The  common  meaning  is  banners ;  but  it  probably  is  used 
^crpmioHi,  and  is  synonymous  with  vanty  used  abore.  Piumb:  Perpendl- 
^cularly. 

S35.  BidUme§:  An  ill  chance  for  mankind  that  he  was  so  far  speeded  on 
kusjoomey. — ^P. 

838.  TkaifwjiUt^d:  That  fiery  rebuff  ceased, quenched  and,  pot  out  by 
%Mft  quicksand.    Syrfif  is  explained  by  mmtkir  ma  nor  Umd^  exactly  agree* 
iig  with  Lucan. 

*-  SyrtM—iB  4eW»  p^lsgl,  tenwqae  reliqait'* 
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Quench'd  io  a  b<^y  Sjrtia,  neidier  Bern,  ^ 

Nor  good  dt;  land :  nigh  fouoder'd  on  be  &tM, 

Trrading  the  crude  consistence,  half  on  foot, 

Half  flying  ;  hchoves  him  now  both  oar  and  smL 

Ab  when  &  gryphon  through  the  wilderness 

With  winged  course,  o'er  bill  or  moorj  date, 

Purauea  the  Arimospian,  who  bj  stealth 

Had  froui  bis  wakeful  custody  purloin'd 

The  guarded  gold  :  so  eagerly  the  Fieod 

O'er  bog,  or  steep,  through  stnit,  ron^,  denie  or  ran, 

With  bead,  bauds,  wings,  or  feet  pnnnea  hia  waj^ 

And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wadea,  or  oreepa,  or  fliee  : 

At  length  a  universal  hubbub  wild 

Of  stunning  aoands  and  voioea  all  eonfuaed, 

Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  assaults  his  ear 

With  loudest  vehemence  :  thither  he  plies, 

Undaunted  to  meet  there  whatever  Pow'r 

Or  Spirit  of  the  nethermost  abjss 

Might  in  that  noise  reside,  of  iriiom  to  aik 

Which  way  the  nearest  coast  of  darkness  lies 
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Bord'ring  on  light ;  when  strait  behold  the  throne 

Of  Chaos,  and  his  dark  pavilion  spread  960 

Wide  on  the  wasteful  deep ;  with  him  enthroned 

Sat  sable-yestod  Night,  eldest  of  things, 

The  consort  of  his  reign  ;  and  by  them  stood 

Orcns  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name 

Of  Demogorgon  ;  Rumour  next  and  Chance,  96o 

And  Tumult  and  Confusion,  all  cmbroilM, 

And  Discord,  with  a  thousand  various  mouths. 

T'  whom  Satan  turning  boldly,  thus :  Ye  Pow'rs 
And  Spirits  of  this  nethermost  abyss. 

Chaos  and  ancient  Night,  I  come  no  spy,  970 

With  purpose  to  explore  or  to  disturb 
The  secrets  of  your  realm,  but  by  constraint 
Wand'rmg  this  darksome  desert,  as  my  way 
Lies  through  your  spacious  empire  up  to  light, 

904.  Oreua  amd  JtdtM :  Orcus  and  Hades.  These  tenns  usnally  denote  the 
abodes  of  departed  spirits ;  sometimes  are  used  as  names  of  Pluto,  the  fabled 
^ieity  that  presidds  over  those  abodes.  They  are  here  personified,  and 
«>ecupy  a  place  ic  the  court  of  Chaos. 

965-0.  Namt^  ift, :  There  was  a  notion  among  the  ancients  of  a  certain 
^ieity,  whose  very  name  they  supposed  capable  of  producing  the  most  ter- 
^ble  eflfects,  and  which  they  therefore  dreaded  to  pronounce,     He  was  con- 
sidered as  possessing  great  power  in  incantations ;  and  to  have  obtained  this 
^lame  from  the  power  which  he  had  of  looking  with  impiuiity  upon  the 
Cvorgon,  that  turned  all  other  spectators  to  stone.    The  drtatUd  mam*  of  De- 
maugorgon  here  stands  for  ^*  the  dreaded  Demogorgon,"  by  a  common  figure, 
'Used  especially  by  the  sacred  writers.    See  Rev.  xi.  13,  **  And  in  the  earth- 
quake were  slain  namu  (f  nten  seven  thousand,"  meaning,  of  course,  seven 
thousand  mm. — N.    Rumor  nexts  ifc. :  Addison  seems  to  disapprove  of  these 
^ctitioos  beings,  thinking  them,  I  suppose  (like  Sin  and  Death),  improper  for 
«ii  epie  poem ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  Milton  may  not  be  allowed  to  place 
such  imaginary  beings  in  the  regions  of  Chaos,  as  well  as  Virgil  describe  simi- 
lar beings,  Griei^  and  Fear,  and  Want  and  Sleep,  and  Death,  and  Discord  like- 
'wiae,  within  the  confines  ot  Hell ;  and  why  what  is  accounted* a  beauty  in 
<»€  afaoidd  be  deemed  a  fault  in  the  other  ?     See  ^n.  vi.  273,  &c.,  and  Dry- 
mien's  translation  of  the   passage.     Other  writers   have  introduced,  with 
Ceneral  approbation,  similar  fictitious  beings. — N. 

960.  EmhroiUi:  Confusedly  intermixed. 

972.  Ssrrrfff:  Secret  places  is  the  more  probable  meaning:  yet  it  may 
mean,  secret  ooonsels  and  transactions.    See  Book  I.  167  ;  Yll.  95. — ^N. 
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Alone,  and  witLout  guide,  balf  losl,  1  seek 
"What  readiest  path  leads  where  your  gloomy  bounds 
Confine  with  Heav'n  ;  or  if  sonic  other  place 
From  your  domioion  vOD,  ih'  ctiiereal  King 
Possesses  lately,  thither  to  aniTe 
I  truTel  this  profound  ;  direct  my  cootbs  ; 
Directed  no  mean  recompense  it  brings 
To  your  behoof,  if  I  that  region  lost, 
All  usurpation  thence  expell'd,  rednoe 
To  ber  original  darkness  and  your  smy 
(Which  is  my  present  journey),  and  once  mora 
Erect  the  standard  there  of  ancient  N^t ; 
Xours  be  th'  advantage  all,  mine  the  revengo 
Thns  Satan  ;  and  bim  thus  the  Anarch  old. 
With  feolfring  speech  and  visage  incompooed, 
Answer'd :  I  know  thee,  stranger,  who  thon  art ; 
That  mighty  leading  Angel,  who  of  late 
Made  head  agunst  Heavhi's  King,  though  oTerthrown. 
I  saw  and  heard  ;  for  each  a  numVons  host 
Fled  not  in  Nlencc,  tbrongfa  the  flighted  deep 
With  ruin  npoa  rain,  root  on  ront, 
Confusion  worse  confounded  ;  and  Heav^  g^tea 
Pour'd  out  by  millions  her  victorious  bands 
Pursuing.     I  upon  my  frootiera  here 
Keep  residence  ;  if  all  I  can  will  aerve 
That  little  which  u  left  so  to  defend, 
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'our  dungeon  stretching  &r  and  wide  beneath ; 
^^^ow  lately  Heav'n  and  Earth,  another  world, 
Idung  o'er  my  realm,  link'd  in  a  golden  chain  1005 

^X!o  that  ride  HeaT'n  from  whence  your  legions  fell : 
If  that  way  be  yonr  walk,  yon  have  not  £u: ; 
So  much  the  nearer  danger  ;  go  and  speed ; 
ELavock,  and  spoil,  and  min,  are  my  gain. 

He  ceased,  and  Satan  stay'd  not  to  reply ;  1010 

Sat  glad  that  now  his  sea  should  find  a  shore, 
'With  fresh  alacrity  and  force  renewed. 
Springs  upward  like  a  pyramid  of  fire 
Into  the  wild  expanse,  and  through  the  shock 
Of  fighting  elements,  on  all  rides  round  1015 

Environ'd,  wins  his  way ;  harder  beset 

1004.  Atutkv'  woM  (wai  encroached  on).  The  term  Hearen  if  here  the 
itury  heaven,  which,  together  with  our  earth,  conttitutes  the  other  **  world" 
ksre  mentioiied. 

1005-4S.  The  idea  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  gtdden  duun  with 
which  Jupiter  is  described  in  the  Iliad,  book  viii.,  as  drawing  np  the  earth. 
BcOTm,  in  these  lines,  denotes  the  reridence  of  Deity,  and  the  abode  of 
righteous  men  and  angels,  called  the  m^piyrtal  Htaveny  line  1047.  The  ques* 
tion  arises,  how  the  inUstmt  broiliy  originated  by  the  fidlen  angels,  had  produced 
the  encroachments  above  referred  to  ?  To  this  question,  the  answer  may  be 
rendered,  that  Hell  was  created  out  of  chaotic  materials  to  serve  as  a  prison 
tor  the  apostate  angels ;  and  that  our  world  was  created  out  of  similar  ma- 
terials to  fiimish  an  abode  for  a  holy  race  that  might  serve  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  the  fidlen  angels  irom  the  services  of  Heaven.  See 
Book  III.  678-80.  The  atoms  from  which  Hell  and  the  Earth  were  formed, 
previously  to  the  **  intestine  broils"  in  the  angelic  frmily,  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Chaos  and  Old  Night.  See  345-386.  Night's  sceptre  was  thus 
wtoJkemtd  by  the  withdrawment  of  a  part  of  her  dominions. 

101 1.  Find  a  thort :  A  metaphor,  expresrive  of  his  joy  that  now  his  travel 
and  vo3rage  should  terminate ;  somewhat  like  that  of  one  of  the  ancients, 
who,  reading  a  tedious  book,  and  coming  near  to  the  end,  cried,  /  see  land^ 
Terram  video. — ^N. 

1013.  like  a  pyramid  cfftrt:  To  take  in  the  Aill  meaning  of  the  mag- 
nifieent  similitude,  we  must  imagine  ourselves  in  chaos,  and  a  vast  luminous 
body  rising  upward  near  the  place  where  we  art,  so  swiftly  as  to  appear  t 
fwitinnfd  track  of  light,  and  lessening  to  the  view  according  to  the  increase 
of  diefancie,  till  it  end  in  a  point,  and  then  disappear ;  and  all  this  most 
be  imnmed  to  strike  our  eye  at  one  instuit, — BiAnxSi 
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And  more  endanfrcr'd  than  when  Argo  pitss'd 

Tbrough  Bii^phonis,  bctnixt  (he  justling  rocks ; 

Or  when  Uljsscs  on  the  larboard  ^hnan'd 

Cliarjbdis,  and  by  th'  other  whirlpool  steer'd.  1090 

So  he  with  difficulty  ftnd  labour  hard 

Mored  on,  with  difficol^  and  labour  he  ; 

Bat  he  once  past,  bood  after  when  man  fell, 

Strange  alteration  !  8in  and  Death  amun 

Following  his  track,  snch  was  the  will  of  HmT'n,  1025 

Paved  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 

Over  the  dark  abjes,  whose  boiling  gnlf 

Tamely  endured  a  bridge  of  wondrooa  length 

From  Hell  continned  reaching  th^  nimost  orb 

lOET.  Argo:  Tbere  wu  an  ancient  fable  that  two  nnall  ialanda,  calM 
SympltgaHa,  at  tba  mouth  of  the  Thiadan  Botpborni  (StrailB  of  Coaaom- 
tinople) .  floated  about,  and  MKnetimes  united  to  erotk  thoaa  tcmbU  which 
chanced  at  the  time  to  be  paning  through  the  Straitt.  Tbe  ahip  .Arga,  m 
it>  waj  to  Colcliix,  had  a  oairow  escape  in  r***'";  having  lost  Iha'  ex- 
tremity of  the  Btcm. 

10-21-3.  With  d^rndtfy  ^..-  ThoM  linrn  can  fa«  pnaMBsed  only  with 
Kune  effort,  and  bence  are  well  adapted  to  impro*  the  idea  which  ihrr  aon- 
Tcy.    Tbe  npetitioa  of  the  idea  alio  &von  the  mow  leulL 

1034.  Jwuin :  Violpntlir. 

1029.  Bridgt,  ^. :  It  hat  been  pToperlf  objected  to  tbii  paat^e,  that  t^ 
aame  bridge  ii  dcKiibed  in  Book  z.  for  Mveial  line*  together,  poetically  and 
pompouily.u  a  thing  unloucbed  belbre,  and  an  incident  to  luipriae  the  >e*dir; 
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Of  tills  frafl  world ;  by  which  the  Spirits  penrerse  1030 

With  easy  intercourse  pass  to  and  fro 

To  tempt  or  punish  mortals,  except  whom 

God  and  good  Angels  guard  by  special  graoe 

But  now  at  last  the  saored  influence 

Of  light  appears,  and  from  the  walls  of  Heay'n  1035 

Shoots  fiir  into  the  bosom  of  dim  Night 

A  giimmMng  dawn.     Here  Nature  first  begins 

Her  fiirthest  Terge,  and  Chaos  to  retire 

As  from  her  outmost  works  a  broken  foe 

With  tumult  less,  and  with  less  hostile  din,  1040 

That  Satan  with  less  toil,  and  now  with  ease, 

Wafts  on  the  calmer  wave  by  dubious  light. 

And  like  a  weather-beaten  ycssel  holds 

Gladly  the  port,  though  shrouds  and  tackle  torn  ; 

Or  in  the  emptier  waste,  resembling  air,  1045 

Weighs  his  spread  wings,  at  leisure  to  behold 

Far  off  th'  empyreal  Heay'n,  extended  wide 

In  circuit,  undetermined  square  or  round, 

1046.  WngkB :  UftB. 

1047.  EmpyrttU  Hmvm :  The  highest  and  purest  region  of  heayeo,  or  sim- 
ply, the  pure  and  brilliant  heaven,  finom  a  word  signifying  flre. 

1048.  Umdetermined  tquart  or  round:  Of  no  definite  boundaries. 

1052.  Pendent  world:  From  Shakspeare's  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  III. 
Scene  1. 

lOdS-d.  TkU  pendent  world:  The  earth  alone  is  not  meant,  but  the  new 
creation,  Heaven  and  BUuth,  the  whole  orb  of  fixed  stars,  including  the  plao- 
eta,  the  earth  and  the  sun.    In  ]ine  1004,  Chaos  had  said, 

"  Now  lately.  Hmv'n  and  Earth,  another  world. 
Hung  o'«r  mj  realm,  linkoi  in  a  gulden  chein.'* 

Satan  had  not  yet  seen  the  earth,  nor  any  of  those  other  luminous  bodies 
he  was  afterwards  surprised  at  the  tndden  view  of  ail  tkie  world  at  once,  III 
542,  having  wandered  long  on  the  ^nteide  of  it,  till  at  last  he  saw  our  sun, 
and  there  was  informed  by  the  archangel  Uriel,  where  the  Earth  and  Para- 
dise were.  III.  722.     Tkie  pendent  world,  therefore,  must  mean  the  whole 
world,  in  the  sense  of  universe,  then  new  created,  which,  when  observed 
from  a  distance,  afar  off,  appeared,,  in  comparison  with  the  empyreal  Heaven, 
no  higger  than  a  tUw  of  tmaUett  magnitude,  close  to  the  moon,  appears  when 
compared  with  that  body. 
How  wonderful  is  the  imagination  of  prodigious  distance,  exhibited  in 
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With  opal  tow^s  and  battlpmeDta  sdorn'd 

Of  liTJn^  sappli^c,  onc«  bis  nntive  se&t ;  lOSO 

And  fast  bj  han^rin!:  in  a  golden  chain 

TLis  pendent  world,  in  bigness  ks  x  atK 

Of  smallest  mngnilude  close  hj  the  moon. 

Thitfacr  full  fntught  with  miscbieroaa  reTengtt, 

Accureed,  and  in  a  cursed  boor  he  hies.  1055 

these  Udeb,  thai  after  Satan  bad  tnv«Ued  on  to  far,  ai^  had  eome  in  view  of 
the  whole  world,  it  ahoulil  itill  appear,  in  compariaon  with  the  empjmal 
Kraven,  no  larger  than  the  (mallest  star,  and  that  Mat  appanntlj  jet  imalleT 
by  its  proximily  to  the  moon  1  How  beautiful,  and  bow  poetical  alan,  tbia 
to  open  tbe  scene  by  decrees  t  Satan  at  Gral  detcriei  tbe  wbole  worU  at  a 
distance,  Book  II. ;  and  ihen,  ai  we  Icam  in  Book  111.,  he  discorera  onr  plan- 
etary system,  and  the  tun.  and  aftenraida,  by  the  directiofi  of  Uriel,  Ihe  eailb 
and  neighbouring  moon. — N. 

1053.  Hia:  Haitena.    Tbi>  proereei  ia  deaciibed  in  the  next  Book,4lS- 
430;  498-590;  723-743. 
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le  readers  il  will  not  be  unprofitable  or  unacceptable  to  offer  aemt 
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T^lierp  are  also  in  Miltc»n  sevrral  words  of  his  own  roinini;,  as  Cerberean, 
^^is^^oroatp.  hell-doonied.  enibryon,  atomy,  and  nnany  others.  The  same 
*iV>c>riy  was  made  use  of  by  Homer. 

^l  ilton,  by  the  above-mentioned  helps,  and  by  the  choice  of  the  noblest 

^ords  and  phrases  which  oar  tongue  would  afford  him^  has  carried  our  lan- 

^^^9ge  to  a  g:reater  height  than  any  of  the  English  poets  hfive  ever  done  be- 

^^  or  after  him,  and  made  the  tublimitj  of  his  style  equal  to  that  of  his 

^^^timents ;  yet  in  some  places  his  style  is  rendered  stiff  and  obscure  by  the 

^^^hoda  which  he  adopted  for  raising  his  style  above  the  prosaic. 

These  forms  of  expression,  however,  with  which  Milton  has  so  very  much 
enriched,  and  in  some  places  darkened  the  language  of  his  poem,  were  the 
iDoie  proper  for  him  to  use,  because  his  poem  is  written  in  blank  verse, 
ithyme,  without  any  other  assistance,  throws  the  language  off  from  prose,  and 
often  makes  an  indifferent  phrase  pa^s  unregarded ;  but  where  the  verse  is 
not  bcult  upon  rhymes,  there  pomp  of  sound  and  energy  of  expression  are  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  support  the  style  and  keep  it  from  fldling  into  the 
flatness  of  prose. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Poetic  Diction,  Dugald  Stewart  offers  some  excellent 
obserrmtiona,  (Works,  vol.  i.  280-3).    He  says : 

As  it  is  one  great  object  of  the  poet,  in  his  serious  productions,  to  elevate 
the  imagination  of  his  readers  above  the  grossness  of  sensible  objects,  and 
the  migarity  of  common  life,  it  becomes  peculiarly  necessary  for  him  to 
reject  the  use  of  all  words  and  phrases  which  are  trivial  and  hackneyed. 
Among  those  which  are  equally  pure  and  equally  perspicuous,  he,  in  general, 
finds  it  expedient  to  adopt  that  which  is  the  least  conmion.  Milton  pre- 
fers the  words  Rhene  and  Danaw,  to  the  more  common  words  Rhine  and 
Danube. 

*<  A  aiamtiids,  liks  which  ths  popakmi  North 
Poarsd  n«v«r  from  bla  frmen  loini.  tn  psM 
RhSBS  or  ths  Daasw."— Bm*  1. 16S. 

hi  dss  fBUowing  line, 

**  Thiafi  anattsmptsd  yst  in  prote  or  rhyms," 

how  much  more  suitable  to  the  poetical  style  does  the  expressioQ  t^ppttn 
than  if  the  author  had  said, 

^  Thing!  unsttempted  yet  in  proM  or  verte." 

In  another  passage,  where,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  he  has  made  use  of  the 
last  phrase,  he  adds  an  epithet  to  remove  it  a  little  from  the  femiliarity  of 
oidioary  discourse, 

** la  prots  or  anaisnnii  vsfm." 

In  consequence  of  this  drcumstance,  there  arises  gradually  in  every  lan- 
go>ee  a  poetical  diction,  which  differs  widely  from  the  common  diction  of 
pro>e.  It  is  much  less  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fashion  than  the  polite 
>Dodes  of  expression  in  familiar  conversation ;  because,  when  it  has  once 
^^^ni  adopted  by  the  poet,  it  is  avoided  by  good  prose  writers,  as  being  too 
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elevated  for  that  (pccisB  of  conipantioa.    It  may,  thcrafon,  retun  iti  chum 
aa  long  u  the  laoguage  eiisti  -,  najr,  Ott  chum  maj  iacica^e,  ■■  tbe  IwijiatP 

lndee<l,  the  cbaim  of  poetical  dietko  must  increaw  to  a  ceitajn  degice.  aa 
polite  literature  advaoces.  For,  when  once  a  «et  of  vroida  hai  been  cao- 
tecnled  to  poetrj,  the  verj  aound  of  them,  iodepeiidenlly  of  the  ideas  tliey 
convey,  awakens,  every  liioe  we  hemr  it,  the  agreeable  impresikiBi  which 
were  connected  with  it,  when  we  met  with  them  in  the  pel&nnaiicea  of  our 
&ivDurite  author*.  Even  when  itnuie  loeether  in  ■entence*  which  cmvey 
DO  meaning,  they  produce  some  effect  on  tbe  mind  of  a  leada  of  ■eoaililily ; 
an  effect,  at  least,  extremely  different  from  that  of  an  tmnieaniDg  aenlaiDa  m 

Nor  is  it  merely  by  a  difference  of  wonli  that  the  lanjoage  of  poetry  n 
di£tin|;uislied  from  that  of  jauae.     Wheal  a  poe' 
hat  once  been  eitablithed  by  authon  of  reputatioa,  the  n 
preisiona,  by  being  presented  in  this  cooaecnted  oider,  may  si 

On  ibe  other  hand,  nothing  more  completely  deatnys  the  diamef  poetry, 
than  a  string  of  wocda  which  the  custom  of  ordinaiy  disuMine  ha*  amufed 
in  so  invaiiable  an  order,  that  the  whole  phnse  may  be  antkipatad  tnm 
hearing  it*  comrnencemenL  A  single  word  frequently  itrikea  DS  as  lat  Md 
pnwaic,  in  consequence  of  it*  timilianty ;  but 
logelher  in  the  order  of  convenalion,  can  scarcely  be  in 
poetry  without  approaching  the  IndicnHa. 

No  poet  in  our  language  has  shown  so  strilcingty  as  Mfltoo,  the  wooder- 
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THE     ARGUMENT. 

GoD)  HtltDg  on  hif  thrune,  sees  Satan  flying  towanls  this  world,  then 
newly  created ;  shows  him  to  the  Son,  who  sat  at  his  right  hand ;  foretells 
the  success  of  Satan  in  perverting  mankind ;  dears  his  own  justice  and  wis- 
don  fiom  all  imputation,  having  created  Man  free  and  ahle  enough  to  have 
withstood  his  tempter;  yet  declares  his  purpose  of  grace  towards  him,  in 
regard  he  fell  not  of  his  own  malice,  as  did  Satan,  but  by  him  seduced.    The 
Son  of  God  renden  praises  to  his  Father  for  the  manifestation  of  his  gracious 
purpose  towaids  Man ;  hut  God  again  declares,  that  grace  cannot  be  extended 
tuwaids  Man  without  the  satisfaction  of  divine  justice ;  Man  hath  oflended 
the  Majesty  of  God  by  afcpiring  to  Godhead,  and,  therefore,  with  all  his  pro- 
geny, devoted  to  death,  must  die,  unless  some  one  can  be  found  sufficient  to 
answer  for  his  offence,  and  undergo  his  punishment    The  Son  of  God  freely 
oifen  himself  a  ransom  for  Man ;  the  Father  accepts  him,  ordains  his  incar- 
oKtion,  prooonnces  his  exaltation  above  all  names  in  Heaven  and  Earth ; 
commands  all  the  Angels  to  adore  him ;  they  obey,  and  hymning  to  their 
birps  in  full  choir,  celebrate  the  Father  and  the  Son.    Meanwhile  Satan 
alights  upon  the  bare  convex  of  this  world's  outermost  orb,  where,  wander- 
ing, he  first  finds  a  place,  since  called  the  Limbo  of  Vanity ;  what  persons 
and  things  fly  up  thither :  thence  comes  to  the  gate  of  Heaven,  descried 
simvding  by  stairs,  and  the  waten  above  the  firmament  that  flow  about  it-, 
^  pssssge  thence  to  the  orb  of  the  Sun ;  he  finds  there  Uriel,  the  regeut  ot 
thit  orb,  but  firat  changes  himself  into  the  shape  of  a  meaner  Angel ;  and 
P'^tcnding  a  zealous  desire  to  behold  the  new  creation,  and  Man  whdm  God 
^  pl«ced  here,  inquires  of  him  the  place  of  his  habitation,  and  is  directed ; 
^^  first  on  Motmt  Niphates. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

I  canhot  (dmit  this  Book  to  be  inJerior  in  poetical  OMrit,  to  thoae  wkiA 
piecede  it ;  the  arguinentative  putt  pve  a  pleMJOg  vuiety.  The  nnftroaki 
able  opiiiioii  hat  aiiaen  from  a  narrow  view  of  Um  natiiTe  at  Poetry ;  finn 
the  theory  of  Ihoae  who  thick  thai  it  ought  to  be  eonfined  to  deecriptiaa  aad 
imigery ;  on  the  contrary,  the  hiehest  poetry  amif  ti  more  of  ^arit  thaa  of 
nMHer.  Matter  U  sood  only  to  &r  ai  it  ia  imbued  with  >Firit,  or  eanaei 
■pihtual  exaltatun.  Among  tlie  ioiiDineiable  grand  deacrit^iiKia  id  Mihia, 
1  do  not  believe  there  i*  one  whidi  ataadi  Dmnnected  with  caOfikz  iHtal- 
lectual  conaidentiou,  and  of  which  thoae  conaidetationt  da  not  Inni  a  lead- 
ing part  of  the  alttacEion.  The  learned  aUuaioni  may  be  too  ilaep  for  tht 
comniDn  reader;  and  so  br,  the  poet  ii  above  the  reach  at  the  moltitiide : 
hut  even  then  they  create  a  eertaio  vague  itir  in  nnprepawd  minda ;  ramea 
iodiitioctly  beard ;  viiioni  dimly  laen ;  eonitant  reeognitioDa  of  Scriptaral 
pauages,  and  aacred  names,  awfully  imprened  on  the  memory  fniiii  child- 
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Of  dasical  litenture,  and  of  the  Italian  poets,  Milton  was  a  perfect  mas- 
ter. He  often  replenished  his  images  and  fonns  of  expression  from  Homer 
*od  Virgil,  and  yet,  nerer  was  a  servile  borrower.  There  is  an  added  plea- 
nre  to  what  in  itself  is  beautiful  from  the  happiness  of  his  adaptations. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  what  he  wrote  was  from  a  conjunction  of  genius* 
^eum^  trt,  and  labour;  but  the  grand  source  of  all  his  poetical  conception 
ud  langiage,  was  the  Scripture. — ^E.  B. 


Honoe  advises  a  poet  to  ooosider  thoroughly  the  nature  and  force  of  his 
DRUOB.  Milton  seeoos  to  have  known  perfectly  well  wherein  his  strength 
lij,  and  has,  therefore,  chosen  a  subject  entirely  conformable  to  those  talents 
of  which  he  was  master.  As  his  genius  was  wonderfully  turned  to  the  sub- 
Hme,  htt  subject  is  the  noblest  that  could  have  entered  into  the  thoughts  of 
nu.  Ererything  that  is  truly  great  and  astonishing,  has  a  place  in  it.  The 
vbole  lystem  of  the  intellectual  world — ^the  Chaos  and  the  Creation — 
Hetren,  Earth,  and  Hell,  enter  into  the  constitution  of  this  poem. 

Hariog,  in  the  First  and  Seoood  Books,  represented  the  infernal  world 
^  tO  ita  horrors,  the  thread  of  his  story  naturally  leads  him  into  the  op- 
poale  ngiooB  of  bliss  and  f^ocy^—A. 

8 
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Hail,  holy  Light,  ofisprmg  of  Heaven  fini-boni, 

Or  of  th'  Eternal  coetcmad  beam, 

May  I  express  thee  unblamed  ?  sinoe  Otod  ia  Light, 

And  never  but  in  nnapproached  light 

Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee,  ^ 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 

Or  hear'st  thou  rather,  pure  ethereal  stream, 

Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?    Before  the  ShHi 

1.  Hail,  holy  Light :  An  elegant  apostrophe  to  light.  How  pathetie,  Mji 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  is  the  very  heauty  of  this  invocation,  when  we  coa- 
sider  the  feelings  with  which  it  must  have  heen  written  by  him,  who, 

"  Like  the  wakeful  bird, 

Sung  darkling,*^ 

and  who  seems  to  have  looked  back  on  that  loveliness  of  nature,  from  whidi 
he  was  separated,  with  the  melancholy  readiness,  with  which  the  thougfati 
of  the  unfortunate  and  the  sorrowful  still  revert  to  past  enjo3rments ;  at  the 
prisoner,  even  when  fettered  to  his  dungeon-floor,  still  turns  his  e3re,  almost 
involuntarily,  to  that  single  gleam  of  light,  which  reminds  him  only  of 
scenes  that  exist  no  longer  to  him. 

2-3.  Milton  questions  whether  he  should  address  the  light  as  the  first-bora 
of  Heaven,  or  as  the  coetemal  beam  of  the  eternal  Father,  or  ae  a  pare 
etheral  stream,  whose  fountain  is  unknown  (7,  8) ;  but,  as  the  'seoond  appel- 
lation seems  to  ascribe  a  proper  eternity  to  light,  Milton  very  justly  doubts 
whether  he  might  use  that  without  blame. — N. 

3-4.  Compare  with  1  John  i.  5,  and  1  Tim.  vi.  16. 

6.  Increate :  Uncreated.  See  Book  of  Wisdom  vii.  2^,  26,  which  spedcs 
of  Wisdom  in  the  same  terms  that  are  here  applied  to  Light. 

7.  Or  hear^et  thou  rather :  A  Latin  and  Greek  form  of  ezpressioii,  mi 
iug,  or  dost  thou  prefer  to  hear  thyself  described  as  a  pure,  &c 
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ifore  the  Heayhis  thoa  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest  10 

-*  lie  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 

^SliULfrom  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 

^Cl^  I  revbit  now  with  bolder  wing, 

-^^eaped  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detained 

-'-^  that  obscure  Bojoum,  while  in  my  flight  15 

-^lirough  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne 

^Vith  other  notes  than  to  th'  Orphean  lyre 

-^  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night, 
^^aught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 

^be  dark  descent,  and  up  to  re-ascend,  20 

though  hard  and  rare  :  thee  I  revisit  safe, 

-Ajid  feel  thy  sovereign  vital  lamp  :  but  thou 

^evisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 

1o  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn  ; 


X 1.  Thii  line  is  boirowed  from  Spenser. 

12.  Vdd :  Desolate.  It  has  not  the  sense  of  einjvty,  for  we  have  seen  that 
^^%os  was  described  as  full  of  matter;  but  it  ba^  th^  sense  of  uuorganized, 
"^^^juanged.  Milton  borrows  this  description  of  Chaos  from  the  account 
^Hjch  Moses  gives  of  the  earth  at  a  certain  period, "  without  form  and  void  J* 
^^  is  called  mfimite  from  its  unlimited  extension  downwards,  while  Heaven 
^^^a  equally  unlimited  upwards. 

16.  That  is,  through  Hell,  which  is  often  called  uttet  {outer)  darkneu,  and 
^^^a>DQgh  the  great  gulf  between  Hell  and  Heaven,  Me  middU  darkneu. — N. 

17.  With  otkBT  fiotef,  ifc. :  Orpheus,  a  celebrated  Thracian  poet  and  musi- 
^a%f|^  madt  a  Hymn  to  Night,  which  is  still  extant ;  and  also  wrote  of  the 
^t^atioo  out  of  Chaos.  He  was  inspired  by  his  mother,  Calliope,  only ;  Mil- 
^^^  by  the  kmotmh/  Mute;  therefore,  he  boasts  that  he  sung  with  other 

iiDeaniflg  better)  notes  than  Orpheus,  though  the  subjects  were  the  same. — 

10.  Hmwtmiy  Mum:  The  Holy  Spirit  or,  in  imitation  of  the  classical 
poets,  Milton  addresses  one  of  those  imaginary  goddesses  that  preside  over 
poetry  and  the  ime  arts.    These,  from  the  etymology  of  the  word,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  nothing  more  than  personifications  of  the  inventive  powers  of 
tbs  mind,  as  displayed  in  the  several  arts. 

8L  An  alliHion  to  Viig.  vL  128: 

*  Ssd  rsToears  grsdam,  rapsmqas  sTsders  sd  turss, 
Boe  opas.  Ue  labor  set." 
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So  thick  a  drop  serene  Iiath  qneoch'd  their  orlis, 
Or  dtin  suffuGion  Tcil'd.     Yet  not  the  mora 
Ceaae  I  to  wander  where  the  Hnses  hannt 
Hear  spring,  or  thad;  grore,  or  nnaj  hill, 
SmiJ  irith  the  love  of  mend  aong ;  but  ahtef 
Ibm,  SioD,  asd  the  flow*rj  hnx^  beBsatk, 
That  mak  th;  hall<nr*d  feftt,  aod  mrhKng  low, 
Nightly  I  visit :   nor  lometinMS  Ibrget 
Those  other  two  eqnall'd  with  ms  in  ihle, 
So  were  I  equall'd  with  them  iD  roMnm, 
Blind  Thamjris  and  Uum)  Mseonides, 

SS.  Drop-to'tm:  A  dinMC  of  tb  ajra,  aAetiiV  Urn  nim 
«■>■ :  Suppond,  in  tba  tune  ot  Miltoo,  to  b*  caoMd  bf  a  flm 
eiing  the  front  of  the  sfa,  bat  laallj  caoaad  bjr  a  Atoffi  m 
hamour,  called  eataiacL 

26.  Din  m^KHM :  Thu  line  maj  Imt  be  eapWnadlqr  an'  aatfllict  mm 
one  of  Hillui'i  lettera,  wrilteQ  in  ICU,  aboat  tan  jean  aflv  hia  aiht  bspm 
to  be  impaind,  uid  whan  the  left  eya  bad  *"'"'"  neele^  Ha  ^^  rf  4a 
other  :  "  While  I  WM  perieetlj  Matiani 
wardi  and  ferwanle ;  aad  Dow,  tUck  *i 
head  and  tempfca,  wMA  waigh  down  my  ayai  with  M  aflfmrffn  Mrinf ' 
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A^nd  Tiresiaa  and  Phineus  propheta  old : 
7  lien  feed  on  thonghts,  that  voluntary  move 
lXannon\on8  nnmben ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 

lUiaca  Tirtwkts:  A  celehnited  Theban  prophet,  of  4he  cause  of  who^c 
^"wdoess  Tuious  mcoounts  are  given.  PhnuM :  A  Thradan  king,  endowe<l 
"^ith  prophetic  powers,  who  was  rendered  blind  by  the  gods  and  tormented 
^  the  Harpies. 

36.  The  enemies  of  the  blind  pcet  cmelly  taunted  him,  in  their  writ- 
^^t  with  his  blindneas,  as  a  just  affliction  of  Heaven  ibr  the  active  part 
'^hich  he  took  against  Charles  I.    The  Christian  philosophy  which  he  ex- 
''ihiti  in  one  of  his  replies,  is  full  of  interest.    He  says .  **  It  is  not,  how- 
ler, miserable  to  be  blind ;  he  only  is  miserable  who  cannot  acquiesce  in 
^  blindness  with  fbrtitiide.    And  why  shouki  I  repent  at  a  calamity,  which 
*^ery  man's  mind  ought  to  be  so  prepared  and  disciplined,  as  to  be  able, 
^  the  contingency  of  its  happening,  to  undergo  with  patience :  a  calamity 
U>  ^which  eveiy  man,  by  the  condition  of  his  nature,  is  liable,  and  which  I 
'^'^w  to  have  been  the  lot  of  some  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  my  species. 
-^KSicBg  those  on  whom  it  has  fidlen,  I  might  reckon  some  of  the  remotest 
^'^tis  of  remote  antiquity,  whoae  want  of  sight  the  gods  are  said  to  have 
^^^(vipensated  with  eztiaoidinary,  and  hi  more  valuable  endowments,  and 
^^^«3se  virtues  were  so  venerated,  that  men  would  rather  arraign  the  go<ls 
^'k^tnselves  of  injustice,  than  draw  fiom  the  blindneas  of  these  admirable 
''^OTtals,  an  argument  of  their  guilt    What  is  handed  down  to  us  respecting 
^<^  logur  Tiresiaa  is  very  commonly  known.    Of  Phineus,  ApoUonius,  in 
'^^  Aifooautics,  thus  sings : 

**  CsrelMi  of  Jore.  in  eonsckma  Tirta*  bold, 
His  darinf  lips  HssTsn'a  lacrsd  mind  unfnld. 
Tbs  god  boaeo  gavo  bim  yosri  witboat  docty 
But  robbsd  his  syo-balla  of  tbe  pleaiing  dsj." 

<S7.  Tkm  fitdj  ^e. :  Nofthing  could  better  express  the  musing  thoughtful- 
of  a  bUnd  poet  It  resembles  a  line  in  Speeser,  whence  it  may  have 
borrowed. 

*'  I  fbod  on  Bwest  eootsBtinoat  of  mj  thought*' 

T. 

38-  FKii  wsiwuit  miiii6srj:  The  reader  will  observe  the  flowing  of  the 
^^^xnbeiB  here  with  all  the  ease  and  harmony  of  the  finest  voluntary.     The 
^^oids  seem,  of  themselves,  to  have  fallen  naturally  into  verse,  almost  with- 
out the  poet's  thinking  of  it.    This  harmony  appears  to  the  greater  advan- 
^^^B  for  the  rou^iness  of  some  of  the  preceding  verses,  which  is  an  artifice 
^i^aently  practiced  by  Miltoo,  to  be  careless  of  his  numbers  in  some  pi  ares 

^he  better  to  set  off  the  musical  flow  of  thoae  which  immediately  follow « — 
N. 

30.  Ikddmi:  In  the  dark. 
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Tunes  her  noctumal  note.     Tbns  with  the  yev 

Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  retnnui 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ey^  or  mom, 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  sammer's  rosei 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 

But  cloud  instead,- and  ever-during  dark 

Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cut  off,  and  for  the  Book  of  knowledge  fair 

Presented  with  an  universal  blank 

Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 

And  Wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  oat| 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light. 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  pow^ 

Irradiate,  there  plant  eyes ;  all  mist  from  thenee 

Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  se^  and  tell 

Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight.  ^ 

Now  had  th'  Almighty  Father  from  above. 
From  the  pure  empyrean  where  he  sits 
High  throned  above  all  hight,  bent  down  his  eye, 
His  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view : 
About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  Heav'n  ^ 

Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  received  ^ 

Beatitude  past  utterance ;  on  his  right 
The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  sat. 
His  only  Son :  on  earth  he  first  beheld 
Our  two  first  parents,  yet  the  only  two 
Of  mankind,  in  the  happy  garden  placed, 

40.  ThuM  unth  the  year,  ^. :  The  following  lines  are  exceedingly  toiieM> 
and  are  also  well  adapted  to  awaken  lively  gratitude  in  the  xeader^i  miii^'''' 
the  preservation  of  the  invaluable  sense  of  sight,  and  for  the  iDnuiDe(v''f 
pleasures  and  advantages  which  that  sense  conveys  to  the  mind.  See  ^ 
TIL,  note  on  line  26. 

47.  For :  Instead  of. 

S8.  Bent  down  hit  eye,  tfc. :  The  survey  of  the  whole  creation,  and  ' 
everything  that  is  transacted  in  it  is  a  prospect  worthy  of  Omniscienoe,  ^ 
as  much  above  that  in  which  Virgil  has  drawn  his  Jupiter,  as  the  Chris^'' 
idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  more  rational  and  sublime  than  that  of  ^ 
Heathens.  The  particular  objects  on  which  he  is  described  as  casting  ' 
eye,  are  represented  in  the  most  beautifid  and  lively  manner^— A. 
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IReaping  immortal  fruits  of  joj  and  love, 

Tninterrupted  joy,  unrivaird  love, 

In  bliasfnl  solitude.     He  then  survey 'd 

Hell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Satan  there  70 

Coasting  the  wall  of  Heav^a  on  this  side  Night, 

In  the  dun  air  sublime,  and  ready  now 

To  stoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet 

On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world,  that  secm'd 

Firm  land  embosom 'd,  without  firmament,  75 

Uncertain  which,  in  ocean  or  in  air. 

Him  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  high. 

Wherein  past,  present,  future,  he  beholds. 

Thus  to  his  only  Son  foreseeing  spake  : 

Only  begotten  Son,  seest  thou  what  rage  80 

Transports  our  Adversary  ?  whom  no  bounds 

Prescribed,  no  bars  of  Hell,  nor  all  the  chains 

Heap'd  on  him  there,  nor  yet  the  main  abyss 

Wide  interrupt  can  hold  ;  so  bent  he  seems 

On  deqierate  revenge,  that  diall  redound  85 

Upon  his  own  rebellious  head.     And  now, 

Throu^  all  restraint  broke  loose,  he  wings  his  way 

74-5.  The  univene  now  appeared  to  Satan  to  be  a  solid  globe,  encom- 
paited  on  all  udeii  bat  whether  with  water  or  with  air  was  uncertain ;  yet, 
it  was  wiikomt  firmamtnt — that  is,  without  any  sphere  of  fixed  stars  over  it, 
as  it  now  over  the  earth.  The  sphere  of  fixed  stars  was  itself  compre- 
hended in  it  (in  the  world  here  spoken  of) ,  and  made  a  part  of  it. — N. 

79.  Tkiu  to  kit  en/y  Son  fonteeing  apake :  If  Milton's  majesty  forsakes 
Um  anywhere,  it  is  in  tboae  parts  of  his  poem  where  the  Divine  Persons 
are  introduced  as  speakers.  The  author  seems  to  proceed  with  a  kind  of 
fear  and  trembling,  while  he  describes  the  sentiments  of  the  Almighty.  He 
duct  not  give  his  imagination  its  full  play,  but  chooses  to  confine  himself  to 
■Bch  thou^ts  as  are  drawn  from  the  books  oi  the  most  orthodox  divines, 
and  to  soch  expreasions  as  may  be  met  with  in  Scripture.  The  beauties, 
therelaie,  which  we  are  apt  to  look  for  in  these  speeches,  are  not  of  a 
pftftfra?  nature,  nor  ao  proper  to  fill  the  mind  with  sentiments  of  grandeur 
as  with  tkooghU  of  devotion.  The  pasnons  which  they  are  designed  to 
laiaa,  are  a  divine  love  and  a  religious  fear. — ^A. 

83.  Uam:  Vast. 

%L  IfMsilwiiyrf;  Wijdy btokao, and aboqading in chaaaa 
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Not  f&r  off  Hear'D,  in  tlie  preciocta  <f  li|^t, 

Directly  tow'rds  the  new-created  world, 

And  man  there  placed,  with  purpose  to  ssMj 

If  him  bj  force  he  csn  deatroy,  or  worse. 

By  some  false  guile  pervert ;  and  ihall  perrert, 

For  Man  will  hearken  to  his  gloiing  lies, 

And  easily  transgress  the  sole  command, 

Sole  pledge  of  his  obedk&ce  :  So  will  &dl. 

He  and  bis  failblesB  progeny.     Whose  bolt  i 

Whose  but  his  own  ?     Ingtste,  he  had  of  me 

All  be  could  have  ;  I  made  him  just  and  right. 

Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  foU. 

Such  I  created  alt  th'  ethereal  Pow'rs 

And  Spirits,  both  ibem  who  stood  and  Ibem  who  bil'd ; 

freely  they  stood,  who  stood, — and  fell,  who  fell. 

Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  gtv'n  aiseere 

Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  loTe, 

Where  only  what  they  needs  must  do  appeared, 

Not  what  ihey  would  ?  what  praise  conld  they  reoam  ? 

What  pleasure  I  from  such  obedience  paid. 

When  will  and  reason  (reason  also  is  choice) 
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Their  wOl,  disposed  by  absolute  decree  115 

Or  high  foreknowledge ;  they  themselyes  deereed 

Their  own  revolt,  not  I.     If  I  foreknew, 

Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fiinlt, 

Which  had  no  leas  proved  certain  nnforeknown. 

So  without  least  impulse  or  shadow  of  fate,  120 

Or  aught  by  me  immutably  foreseen, 

They  trespass,  authors  to  themselves  in  all 

Soth  what  they  judge  and  what  they  choose  ;  for  so 

I  form'd  them  free,  and  free  they  must  remain, 

Till  they  enthrall  themselves  ;  I  else  must  change  125 

Their  nature,  and  revoke  the  high  decree 

Unchangeable,  eternal,  which  ordain 'd 

Their  freedom,  they  themselves  ordain M  their  fall. 

The  first  sort  by  their  own  suggestion  feU, 

Self-tempted,  self-depraved :  Man  falls,  deceived  130 

By  th'  other  first :  Man  therefore  shall  find  grace, 

The  other  none :  in  mercy  and  justice  both. 

Through  Heav^  and  Earth,  so  shall  my  glory  excel, 

in  a  fegolar  scheme,  the  whole  dispensation  of  Providence  with  respect  to 

man.    He  has  represented  all  the  abstruse  doctrines  of  predestination,  free- 

wUl,  and  grace,  as  also  the  great  points  of  incarnation  and  redemption  (which 

utondlj  grow  ap  in  a  poem  that  treats  of  the  fall  of  man),  with  greni 

eoeigy  of  expression,  and  in  a  clearer  and  stronger  light  than  I  ever  met 

"^h  in  any  other  writer.    As  these  points  are  dry  in  themselves,  to  the 

Ecnerality  of  readers,  the  concise  and  clear  manner  in  which  he  has  treated 

tl>^  is  verj  mnch  to  be  admired,  as  is  likewise  that  particular  art  which 

^  has  made  use  of  in  the  interspersing  of  all  those  graces  of  poetry  which 

^  subject  was  capable  of  receiving. — ^A.    See  the  note  on  line  172. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Milton  by  Dr.  Blair,  that  he  is  too  frequently  theo- 
logical and  metaphysical ;  but,  on  this  point,  there  is  ground  for  an  opposite 
<>piDioo.  Why  should  not  the  poet  be  indulged  in  strains  both  theological 
*°d  metaphysical,  when  treating  upon  a  subject  that  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  reTealed  theology,  and  involves  some  of  the  most  subtle  operations  of 
^  luunan  mind  ?  The  Fall  of  Man,  and  the  Loss  of  Paradise,  could  not 
lave  been  treated  with  satis&ctory  fulhiess  if  the  profound  remarks  of  the 
^  relating  to  theology  and  mental  philosophy  had  been  omitted. 

^'7-  ^:  Though. 

*'-  -^fmutaUy  foraeen :  So  foreseen  as  to  be  immutable. — ^N. 

^   ^ >«  sort;  The  apostate  aagals. 
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But  mercy  first  and  last  shall  bri^tegt  ahiae. 

Thus  while  God  spake,  ambrosial  fragranoo  SIM 
AU  Hcav'n,  and  id  the  blessed  Spirits  elect 
Sense  of  neir  joj  iDe&ble>diffuBed. 
Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  seen. 
Moat  glorious  ;  in  him  all  his  Father  abone 
Substantially  express 'd  ;  and  in  his  face 
Divine  compassion  Tisibly  appear'd, 
Love  without  end,  sad  without  measure  grace ; 
Which  utfring,  thus  he  to  his  Father  spake : 

0  Father,  gracious  was  that  word  which  ekxed 
Thy  Bov'reign  sentence,  that  Man  shoold  find  gnwe ; 
For  which  both  Heav'n  and  Earth  shall  high  ezlol 
Thy  praises,  with  th'  innamerable  sound 
Of  hymns  and  sacred  songs,  wherewith  thy  throtM 
Encompass'd  shall  resonnd  thee  erer  blest. 
For  should  Man  finally  be  lost ;  alioiild  Man, 
Thy  creature  late  so  loved,  thy  yoongest  sou. 
Fall  circumvented  thus  by  fraud,  though  join'd 
With  his  own  folly  ■   that  be  from  thee  fiu-, 


So  ihonld  tbj  goodneoa  knd  thy  greatncu  both  16b 

^3a  qnestion'd  and  blt«phemed  without  defenoe. 

To  whom  the  great  Craitor  thus  reply'd  : 
O  Son,  in  whom  ny  soul  hath  chief  delight, 
8oD  of  my  bosom,  8on  who  art  alone 

AXj  word,  my  wisdom,  and  effeotoal  might,  170 

■AJl  hast  thou  spoken  as  mj  thonghts  are  ;  all 
-As  my  eternal  pnrpoM  hath  decreed. 
Alan  shall  not  quite  be  lost,  but  saved  who  will, 
^et  not  of  will  in  him,  but  grace  in  me 

I^reely  Tonehsafed.     Once  more  I  will  renew  176 

SiB  lapsed  pow'rs,  though  forfeit  and  enthraU'd 
Sy  mn  to  fonl  exorbitant  deairea  : 
TJpheld  by  me,  yet  once  more  he  shall  stand 
On  even  ground  against  his  mortal  foe, 

Sy  me  upheld,  that  he  may  koow  how  fnul  180 

Sis  fall*n  conditicm  is,  and  to  me  owo 
AH  his  dellT'ra&oe,  and  to  none  but  me 
8om«  I  ban  chosen  of  peonliar  graoe 
£lect  above  the  rest ;  so  k  my  will : 

The  reat  shall  bear  me  call,  and  oft  be  wam'd  185 

7heir  sioAil  state,  and  to  appease  betimes 
"Xh'  ineensed  Deity,  while  ofier'd  grace 
Xavites  ;  for  I  will  clear  their  senses  dark, 
VVh»t  may  suffice,  and  soften  stony  hearts 
n?o  pray,  repeut,  and  bring  obedience  due.  190 

^!'o  pray'r,  repentanoe,  and  obedience  due, 
rThongh  but  eadeavDar'd  with  sincere  intent, 
Alina  ear  shall  not  be  alow,  mine  eye  not  diat. 
-And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 
JMj  umpire  Conaoienoe ;  whom  if  they  will  hear,  195 

^'30.  Jfr ■OFd^aqiwwlnn.'  John L  1. 

1*33.  Mttmalpmrpim:  Ephei.  i.  4, 1 1 ;  U.  7-10;  Bom.  ix.  19,  18. 
'  ^30.   DfMd :  Compare  Ibii  with  Ihn  178,  and  remuk  the  Ytkppj  eSuA  of 
^^  w  "t"'!  tha  podtioD  of  thii  word  in  tha  two  line*. 
*  ^K.  flMf  .■  Eiek.  xxsvi.  36. 
^  ^iO.  Boao.  ii  14,  U. 
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Light  kfter  light  well  nsed  the;  ahftll  ftttui, 
And,  to  the  end  pcrauting,  safe  arriTe. 
Thia  mj  long  suFrftnce  Bod  mj  day  of  gisM 
They  who  neglect  and  scorn,  shall  nerer  tula ; 
But  hard  be  harden'd,  blind  be  blinded  mora, 
That  thej  ma;  stumble  on,  and  deeper  fall; 
And  none  hut  mch  from  mere;  I  exclude. 
But  yet  all  is  not  done  ;  Man  disobeying, 
Disloyal  breaks  bis  feal^,  and  aina 
Against  the  High  Supremacy  of  Heav^, 
Affecting  Godhead,  and  so  lonng  all, 
To  expiate  hb  treason  batb  nought  left. 
But  to  destruction  Eiaercd  and  devote, 
Ho,  with  liis  whole  posterity,  most  die  ; 
Bie  he  or  justice  must ;  unless  for  him 
Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death. 
Soy,  heav'nly  Pow'rs,  where  shall  we  find  such 
Which  of  ye  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 
Plan's  mortal  crime,  and  just  th'  unjust  to  saw 
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And  shill  grmee  not  find  mesna,  thmt  finds  her  mj^ 

The  speediest  of  ihj  winged  messengers, 

To  visit  aU  thy  creatures,  and  to  all  S30 

Comes  nnprevented,  nnimplored,  unsought? 

Happy  for  man,  so  coming :  he  her  aid 

Can  never  seek,  onoe  dead  in  sins  and  lost : 

Atonement  for  himself  or  offVing  meet. 

Indebted  and  undone,  hath  none  to  bring.  985 

Behold  me  then ;  me  for  him,  life  for  life 

I  ofier :  on  me  let  thine  anger  fall ; 

Account  me  Man  :  I  for  his  sake  will  leave 

Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  thee 

Freely  put  off,  and  for  him  lastly  die  240 

Well  pleased :  on  me  let  Death  wreak  all  his  rage : 

Under  his  gloomy  powV  I  shall  not  long 

Lie  vanquished  :  thou  hast  given  me  to  possess 

Life  in  myself  for  ever  ;  by  thee  I  live. 

Though  now  to  Death  I  yield,  and  am  his  due  245 

All  that  of  me  can  die  ;  yet  that  debt  paid, 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  loathsome  grave 

His  prey,  nor  suflfer  my  unspotted  soul 

For  ever  with  corruption  there  to  dwell ; 

But  I  shall  rise  victorious,  and  subdue  250 

My  Vanquisher,  spoil'd  of  his  vaunted  spoil ; 

Death  his  death's  wound  shall  then  receive,  and  stoop 

%1.  Unprtvmttd:  Not  praoeded  by  anything,  by  any  efibit  in  man. 

236.  The  frequent  repetition  of  am,  remindi  one  of  a  kne  in  Yiiigil's  JEneid, 
^ook  ix.  427.    **  Mt,  me^  adsom  qui  feci  in  me  convertite  ierrum." 

241.  Wrtak:  Inflict,  1  Pet.  iii.  18. 
244.  John  v.  26. 

249.  Corrupiitm:  Decomposition  of  the  body,  Acts  ii.  25-31. 

220-1.  It  hat  been  objected  to  Milton'i  atory  that  the  hero  ia  unauecetaful, 

^od  by  no  means  a  match  for  his  enemies.    This  gave  occasion  to  Dryden's 

reflcetioQ  that  Satan  was  in  reality  Milton's  hero.    To  this  it  may  be  re- 

P^^  that  Paradise  Lost  is  a  narrative  poem,  and  he  that  looks  for  a  hero  in 

it  searefaei  ibr  that  which  Milton  never  intended ;  but  if  he  is  determined  to 

as  the  ntme  of  a  hero  upon  any  person  in  it,  the  Messiah  b  certainly  the 

■**<^  both  in  the  principal  action  and  in  the  chief  episodei.— A 
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Inglorioos,  of  hia  mortal  sting  disum'd. 

I  throngh  the  ample  sir  in  triumph  high  ^, 

Shall  lead  Hell  captive  msngre  Hell,  snd  shew  3^^ 

The  Pow'rs  of  darkness  bound.     Thoa  st  the  sight 

Plessod,  oat  of  Hcav'n  shslt  look  down  snd  smile, 

While  by  thee  raised  I  min  all  my  foes. 

Death  Isst,  snd  with  his  csrcsse  glat  the  gnre : 

Then  with  the  multitnde  of  my  redeem'd  SN^ 

Shall  enter  Hcst'o  long  absent,  and  retnm,' 

Father,  to  see  thy  fece,  wherein  no  clood 

Of  anger  shall  remain,  bat  peace  assnred 

And  reconcilement ;  wrath  shall  be  no  more 

Thenceforth,  but  in  thy  presenoe  joy  entira.  889 

Hb  words  here  ended,  bat  his  meek  ssp^ 
Silent  yet  spake,  and  breath'd  immortal  lore 
To  mortal  men,  above  which  only  shone 
Filial  obedience ;  as  a  sacrifice 

Glad  to  be  offer'd,  he  attends  the  will  370 

Of  his  great  Father.     Admiration  seised 
All  Hcav'n,  what  thb  might  mean,  and  whither  toid, 
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To  me  are  all  mj  works,  nor  Man  the  least, 

Tbongb  last  created ;  that  for  him  I  spare 

Thee  from  my  bosom  and  right  hand,  to  save, 

!B J  losing  thee  a  while,  the  whole  race  lost.  280 

Thou  therefore  whom  thou  only  canst  redeem, 

Their  nature  also  to  thy  nature  join ; 

And  be  thyself  Man  among  men  on  earth, 

Jf  ade  flesh,  when  time  shall  be,  of  virgin  seed, 

3y  wondrous  birth :  be  thou  in  Adam's  room  285 

Vhe  Head  of  all  mankind,  though  Adam's  son. 

As  in  him  perish  all  men,  so  in  thee, 

As  firom  a  second  root,  shall  be  restored 

As  many  as  are  restored ;  without  thee  none. 

His  crime  makes  guilty  all  his  sons ;  thy  merit  290 

Imputed  shall  absolve  them  who  renounce 

Their  own  both  righteous  and  unrighteous  deeds, 

And  live  in  thee  transplanted,  and  from  thee 

Receive  new  life.     So  Man,  as  is  most  just, 

Shall  satisfy  for  man,  be  judged  and  die,  295 

And  dying  rise,  and  rising  with  him  raise 

His  brethren  ransom 'd  with  his  own  dear  life. 

So  heav'nly  love  shall  outdo  helliah  hate, 

Oiving  to  death,  and  dying  to  redeem. 

So  dearly  to  redeem  what  hellish  hate  800 

So  easily  destroy'd,  and  still  destroys 

In  those  who,  when  they  may,  accept  not  grace. 

Nor  shalt  thou,  by  descending  to  assume 

Man's  nature,  lessen  or  degrade  thine  own. 

Because  thou  hast,  though  throned  in  highest  bliss  305 

S76.  Mat  iii.  17. 

377.  LtoMt:  Least  dear. 

381-2.  John  I  14 ;  Heb.  ii.  16.  These  lines  may  be  transposed  to  exhibit 
^^  tme  meaning :  **  Thou  therefore,  join  to  thy  nature  the  nature  also  of 
^^tein  whom  thou  only  canst  redeem." 

387.  1  Cor.  XV.  21 -2. 

390.  Rom.  T.  12-19. 

SOI.  The  langoage  is  here  accommodated  to  the  eternity  of  the  speaker,  to 
^hom  past,  present,  and  future  are  one. — S. 
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Eqnil  to  God,  and  equally  eigoyiiig 

God-like  fruition,  quitted  all  to  save 

A  world  from  utter  loss,  and  hast  been  found 

By  merit  more  than  birthright,  Son  of  Gt>d, 

Found  worthiest  to  be  so  by  being  good,  810  , 

Far  more  than  great  or  high  ;  beeause  in  thee 

Love  hath  abounded  more  than  glory  'bounds. 

Therefore  thy  humiliation  shall  exalt 

With  thee  thy  manhood  also  to  this  throne : 

Here  shalt  thou  sit  ineamate,  here  shalt  reign  315 

Both  God  and  Man,  Son  both  of  God  and  Man, 

Anointed  Universal  King :  all  pow'r 

I  give  thee  ;  reign  for  ever,  and  assume 

Thy  merits  ;  under  thee  as  Head  Supreme 

Thrones,  Princedoms,  Pow'rs,  Dominions  I  reduoe :         ^ 

All  knees  to  thee  shall  bow,  of  them  that  bido 

In  Heaven,  or  Earth,  or  under  Earth  in  HcU. 

When  thou  attended  gloriously  from  Heav'n 

Shalt  in  the  sky  appear,  and  from  thee  send 

The  summoning  Arch-Angels  to  proclaim  ^ 

Thy  dread  tribunal,  forthwith  from  all  winds 

The  living,  and  forthwith  the  cited  dead 

Of  all  past  ages,  to  the  general  doom 

Shall  hasten ;  such  a  peal  shall  rouse  their  sleep. 

Then  all  thy  saints  assembled,  thou  shalt  judge  ^ 

Bad  men  and  Angels ;  they  arraigned  shall  sink 

Beneath  thy  sentence :  Hell,  her  numbers  full. 

Thenceforth  shall  be  for  ever  shut.     Mean  while 

The  world  shall  burn,  and  from  her  ashes  spring 

New  Heaven  and  Earth,  wherein  the  just  shaU  dwell,  $^ 

And  after  all  their  tribulations  long 

Sec  golden  days,  fruitful  of  golden  deeds, 

306-319.  Phil.  ii.  6-11 ;  Eph.  i.  QO-23. 

328.  Mat.  XXV.  31-46 ;  2  Thess.  i.  7-«  ;  Mat.  v.  28,  29. 

334.  2  Peter  iii.  10-13. 

335.  See  Dr.  Chalmers's  sermon  on  this  subject    "  Heaven  9aA  EarttP- 
denote  the  entire  creation. 
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"With  joy  and  love  triumpliing,  and  fair  truth. 

^hen  thou  thy  regal  sceptre  shalt  lay  by, 

^or  regal  sceptre  then  no  more  shall  need,  340 

Ood  shall  be  All  in  AU.     But  all  ye  Gods, 

Jkdore  him,  who  to  oompass  all  this  dies : 

Adore  the  Son,  and  honour  him  as  me. 

No  sooner  had  th'  Almighty  ceased,  but  all 

The  multitude  of  Angehs,  with  a  shout  346 

Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 

As  from  blest  voices,  utt'ring  joy,  Heay'n  mng 

With  jubilee,  and  loud  Hosannas  fill'd 

Tb'  eternal  regions :  lowly  reverent 

TowVds  either  throne  they  bow,  and  to  the  ground  850 

With  solemn  adoration  down  they  cast 

Their  crowns,  inwove  widi  amarant  and  gold ; 

Immortal  amarant;  a  flowV  which  once 

In  Paradise,  hsi  by  the  tree  of  life, 

B^^  to  bloom  ;  but  soon,  for  man's  offence,  355 

To  Heav'n  removed,  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows. 

And  flow'rs  aloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life, 

And  where  the  riv'^  of  bliss  through  midst  of  Heavhi 


337.  Golden:  Yirgfl'B  Edog.  iv.  9.    ''Toto  surget  (;tns  tmrta  mundo." 

341.  1  Cor.  XT.  24,  25. 

34XHeKLS. 

344.  If  the  reader  pleases  to  compare  this  diTine  dimlogne  with  the 
■Ps^^M  of  the  gods  ifl  Homer,  he  will  find  the  Christian  poet  to  transoend 
the  hetthen,  as  much  as  the  religion  of  the  one  surpasses  that  of  the  others. 
TUir  deities  talk  and  act  like  men,  but  Milton's  DiTine  Persons  are  Divine 
^^'""i*  indeed,  and  talk  in  the  language  of  God,  that  is,  in  the  langnag«»  or 
'f^  <rf  Scripture.— N. 

.^*  Xlie  construction  is  this:  **  All  the  multitude  of  angels  uttering  Joy 
^»*  •  •bout  loud,  &c 

^^'  Hev.  iv.  10.  357.  Ps.  zzzvi.  8,  »|  Rev.  viL  17;  xjdi.  1. 

^^y*  ^  Pet  L  4.  V.  4.    The  amarant^  or  amaranth,  is  an  imaginary  flower, 
"•***«»ty  <rf  which  never  fades. 

J^,^h*^:  An  allusion  to  the  Elysian  Fields,  or  abodes  of  the  Messed, 

l^^'^^al  mythology.    At  fint  these  were  located  upon  islands  in  the  At- 

^^ostn  not  fiir  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  but,  with  the  increase  of 
9 
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Rolls  o^er  Elysian  flow'rs  her  amber  rtream  ; 

With  these,  that  never  fade,  the  Spirits  elect  960 

Bind  their  resplendent  locks  inwreathM  with  beams. 

Now  in  loose  garlands  thick  thrown  off,  the  bright 

Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone, 

Impurpled  with  celestial  roses  smiled. 

Then  crown'd  again,  their  golden  harps  they  tooki  365 

Harps  ever  tuned,  that  glitt'ring  by  their  side 

Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  sweet 

Of  charming  symphony  they  introduce 

Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high ; 

No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join  870 

Melodious  part, — such  concord  is  in  Heaven. 

Thee,  Father,  first  they  sung.  Omnipotent^ 
Immutable,  Immortal,  Infinite, 
£temal  King  ;  thee.  Author  of  all  being, 
Fountain  of  Light,  thyself  invisible  875 

Amidst  the  glorious  brightness  where  thou  sitt'rt 
Throned  inaccessible,  but  vriien  thou  shad'st 
The  full  blaze  of  thy  beams,  and  through  a  cloud 
Drawn  round  about  thee  like  a  radiant  shrine, 

geographical  knowledge,  these  fields  of  bliss  were  trmsferred  to  the  WW 
world,  in  a  region  supposed  to  be  favoured  with  perpetual  spring,  dolbed  wilk 
continual  verdure,  enamelled  with  flowers,  shaded  by  pleasant  grovetfiB^ 
refreshed  by  never-failing  fountains.  Here  the  righteous  lived  in  perfect  felicity, 
communing  with  each  other,  bathed  in  a  flood  of  light  proceeding  from  tkdi 
own  sun,  and  the  sky  at  eve  being  lighted  up  by  their  own  comtellatiow: 
Solemque  suum,  sua  sidera  n6runt."  (Viigil  JEn.  vi.  641.)     Their  emptoy* 
ments  below  resembled  those  of  earth,  and  whatever  had  warmly  engifi^ 
their  attention  in  the  upper  world,  continued  to  be  a  source  of  virtuoiis  wjffj* 
ment  in  the  world  below.  (Virg.  ^n.  vL  653.)  — Anthok. 

359.  Jmbtr  Urtam :  So  called,  not  at  all  on  account  of  its  color,  but  of  id 
clearness  and  transparency.    Viiigil  (Georg.  iii.  522)  says  of  a  river, 

"  PurioT  etectro  canpum  petit  amnU." 

If. 
860.  Thett  refers  tojlovotrt  (359) . 

363.  Sea  <^jiuper :  Jasper  is  a  precious  stone  of  several  colours-;  but  the 
green  is  most  esteemed,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  sea.— N. 

377.  But :  Except    The  meaning  is,  Thou  art  accessible  only  when  thea 
shadestyfec. 
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Dark  With  excessive  bright  thy  skirts  appear,  380 

Yet  dazzle  Heav'n,  that  brightest  Seraphim 

Approach  not,  but  with  both  wings  veil  their  eyes. 

Thee,  next  they  sang,  of  all  creation  first, 

Begotten  Son,  Divine  Similitude, 

In  whose  conspicuous  countenance,  without  cloud  38d 

Made  visible,  th'  Almighty  Father  shines, 

Whom  else  no  creature  can  behold  :  on  thee 

Impress'd  th'  effulgence  of  his  glory  'bides. 

Transfused  on  thee  his  ample  Spirit  rests. 

He  Heav'n  of  Heav'ns  and  all  the  Pow'rs  therein  390 

By  thee  created,  and  by  thee  threw  down 

Th'  aspiring  Dominations  :  thou  that  day 

Thy  Father's  dreadful  thunder  didst  not  spare, 

Nor  stop  thy  flaming  chariot*wheels,  that  shook 

Heav'n's  everlasting  frame,  while  o'er  the  necks  395 

Thou  drov'st  of  warring  Angels  disarray'd. 

Back  from  pursuit  thy  Pow'rs  with  loud  acclaim 

Thee  only  extoli'd  Son  of  thy  Father's  might. 

To  execute  fierce  vengeance  on  his  foes. 

Not  80  on  Man  :  Him  thro'  their  malice  f&U'n,  400 

Father  of  mercy  and  grace,  thou  didst  not  doom 

So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity  incline  ; 

No  sooner  did  thy  dear  and  only  Son 

Peroeive  thee  purposed  not  to  doom  frail  Man 

880.  D&rk^  fe*  •*  Milton  has  th«  nune  thought  of  darknew  occaiionnd  by 
^orj,  in  Book  Y .  590 :  "  brightnesi  had  made  invisibie,"  an  exprenion  which 
•hedi  light  upon  the  meaning  of  the  poet  here ;  the  excess  of  brightncM  had 
the  efleet  of  darkness  invisibility.^  What  an  idea  of  glory  I  the  skills  only 
noC  to  be  kmked  on  by  the  beings  nearest  to  God,  but  when  douUy  or  trebly 
shaded  by  a  cloud  and  both  wings.    What  then  is  the  full  blaze  I— R. 

982,  See  Isaiah's  Vision,  tL  1-3. 

383.  Col.  L  19, 16;  John  L  1-3. 

887.  JEZsf :  In  no  other  manner  can  any  creature  behold  the  Father. 

888.  Heb.  i.  3. 

889.  John  iii.  34^. 

397-8.  Thy  Powers  extolled  Thee  only,  (returning)  back  finom  ponntt. 
Be  had  achieved  the  conquest  alone.    Book  VI.  880. 
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So  sti'i<.'lly,  bnt  much  more  to  pity  iDOlined, 
IIl'  to  H|ipcasi-  thy  wrath,  nod  end  the  strife 
Uf  iiiiTcv  noiJ  justice  in  thy  face  dbcorn'd, 
ItcgardlvNi  of  the  bliss  wherein  he  nt 
Si-coud  III  thcE-,  offerM  himself  to  die 
Fur  ti):iii's  ofii^ncc.     0  nnexamplcd  lore ! 
Lovi.'  no  irUerc  to  be  found  less  than  Divine  ! 
Hail  Sun  <if  God,  Saviour  of  Men,  thy  name 
Shall  bi!  the  copious  niHtter  of  my  song 
HencL'fiirih,  and  never  shall  my  h»rp  thy  pniM 
Forget,  nor  from  thy  Father's  pnuse  disjoin. 

Thu;i  they  in  Ilcav'n,  above  the  starry  sphere, 
Thoir  hnpjiy  hours  in  Joy  and  hymning  spent. 
Mean  white  upon  the  firm  opacoiis  globe 
Of  this  round  world,  whose  first  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferior  orbs,  inclosed 
From  Chaos  and  th'  inroad  of  Darkness  old, 
Satan  atiglited  walks :  a  globe  far  off 
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M,  now  seems  a  boundless  continent 
?aste,  and  wild,  under  the  frown  of  Night 
)  exposed,  and  ever-threat'ning  storms  425 

OS  blustMng  round,  inclement  sky  ; 
1  that  side  which  from  the  wall  of  Heay'n, 
I  distant  ^r,  some  small  reflection  gains 
im'ring  air  less  vex'd  with  tempest  loud : 
'alkM  the  Fiend  at  large  in  spacious  field.  430 

n  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred, 
snowj  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 
;ing  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey 
;e  the  flesh  of  lambs  or  yeanling  kids 
s  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  toward  the  springs  435 

iges  or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams ; 
his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 
cana,  where  Chineses  drive 
ails  and  wind  their  cany  wagons  light : 
.his  windy  sea  of  land,  the  Fiend  440 

[  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey : 
for  other  creature  in  this  place, 
or  lifeless,  to  be  found  was  none ; 

M  when  a  mdturt,  ^. :  This  simile  b  very  apposite  and  lively, 
ing  from  Hell  to  Earth,  in  order  to  destroy  mankind,  but  lighting 
hare  convex  of  this  world's  outermost  orb  (the  outermost  orl(  of 
41  ua  of  land,  as  the  poet  calls  it — is  very  fitly  compared  to  a 
ug,  in  quest  of  his  prey,  tender  lambs  or  kids  new  yeaned,  from 
rocks  to  the  more  fruitful  hills  and  streams  of  India,  but  lighting 
on  the  plains  of  Sericana,  which  were,  in  a  manner,  a  §ea  of  land, 
untry  being  so  smooth  and  open  that  carriages  were  driven  (as 
report)  with  sails  and  wind,  hnaut  is  a  celebrated  mountain  in 
ame  signifies  tnotry,  and  hence,  its  inoujy  ridge  is  spoken  of.  It  is 
boundary  of  the  Western  Tartars,  who  are  called  roving,  as  they 
'  in  tents,  and  remove  from  place  to  place  for  the  convenience  of 

Ganget  and  Hydatpe*  are  rivers  of  India,  the  latter  being  t 
0  the  river  Indus.  Strica  is  a  region  between  China  on  the  eas* 
3untain  Imaui  on  the  west.  What  our  author  here  says  of  the 
terns  to  have  been  derived  from  Heylin's  Cosmography .^N« 

$nd$:  Confines 

iodging :  Removing. 

vnling:  Young. 
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None  jet,  but  store  hereafter  from  the  earth 

Up  hither  like  a^real  vapours  flew  445 

Of  all  things  transit'ry  and  vain,  when  sin 

With  vanity  had  filled  the  works  of  men  ; 

Both  all  things  vain,  and  all  who  in  vain  things 

Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory,  or  lasting  famoy 

Or  happiness,  in  this  or  th'  other  life  ;  450 

All  who  have  their  reward  on  earth,  the  fruits 

Of  painful  superstition  and  blind  seal, 

Nought  seeking  but  the  praise  of  men,  here  find 

Fit  retribution,  empty  as  their  deeds : 

All  th'  unaccompUsh'd  works  of  Nature's  hand,  455 

Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mix'd, 

Dissolved  on  earth,  fleet  hither,  and  in  vaini 

Till  flnal  dissolution,  wander  here  ; 

Not  in  the  neighboring  moon,  as  some  have  dream'd ; 

Those  argent  fields  more  likely  habitants,  460 

Tran^ted  Saints  or  middle  Spirits,  hold 

457.  In  vain :  At  random,  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  fiutira^  firtmito. 

459.  Not  in  the  moon,  4^. :  Ariosto,  in  his  Orlando  Furioso,  gives  a  much 
longer  description  of  things  lost  on  earth  and  treasured  up  in  the  moon,  than 
Milton  here  furnishes.  A  specimen  is  subjoined,  in  Hanington'a  titfiBi- 
lation : 

"  A  ftorahoui*  itrtog*,  Uiat  what  on  Mirih  is  UmI 
By  (kttlt,  by  time,  by  fortao*,  there  is  found  ; 
Nor  speek  I  lole  of  weslUi,or  things  of  cost, 
In  which  blind  fortune's  pow*r  doth  most  abound, 
But  e'en  of  Uiingt  quite  oat  of  fortune's  pow*r, 
Which  wilfully  we  waste  each  day  and  hoar : 
The  precious  time  that  fools  mispend  in  play, 
The  Tain  attempts  that  never  talce  effect, 
The  TOWS  that  sinners  make  and  never  pay, 
The  counsels  wise  thnt  careless  men  neglect, 
The  fund  desires  that  leed  us  oft  astray. 

May  there  be  found  unto  this  place  ascending.'* 

The  same  notion  is  amply  set  forth  in  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Canto  V. 

— N. 

460.  Argent:  Bright  like  silver.  The  moon  may  he  inhahited;  but,  as 
Newton  suggests,  it  is  greatly  to  be  questioned  whether  the  notioo  hen  •!• 
pressed  by  the  poet  is  true,  that  its  inhabitants  are  trandaUd  aaMts,or 
of  a  middle  nature  between  angels  and  men. 
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Setwixt  th'  angelical  and  human  kind. 

Hither  of  ill-join'd  sons  and  daughters  born 

First  from  the  ancient  world  those  giants  came, 

With  many  a  vain  exploit,  though  then  rcnownM  :  465 

The  builders  next  of  Babel  on  the  plain 

Of  Sennaar,  and  still  with  vain  design 

New  Babels,  had  they  wherewithal,  would  build : 

Others  came  single  ;  he  who  to  be  deem'd 

A  God,  leapM  fondly  into  JStna  flames,  470 

Empedocles  ;  and  he  who  to  enjoy 

Plato's  Elysium,  leap'd  into  the  sea, 

Cleombrotus  ;  and  many  more  too  long. 

Embryos  and  idiots,  eremites  and  friars 

White,  black  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery.  475 

Here  Pilgrims  roam,  that  strayM  so  far  to  seek 

463.  Tkt  9ona  of  God,  ill-joined  with  the  daughten  cf  nterij  alluding  to 
C^en.  vi.  4 ;  the  posterity  of  Seth,  who  worshipped  the  true  God,  and  are, 
^lierelbre,  called  tht  mms  of  God,  intermarried  with  the  idolatrous  posterity 
of  the  apostate  Cain.— N. 

467.  ScfMMor,  or  Shinar,  both  names  denoting  a  province  of  Babylonia. 
3^too  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  follows  the  Vulgate,  in  writing  the 
of  plaoes.-^N. 

470.  Emptdoda :  A  Sicilian  philosopher,  who  flourished  about  450  b.  c, 
ime  hi^y  distinguished  for  his  various  attainments  in  science.  The 
«tory  alluded  to  in  the  text  is,  that  he  threw  himself  into  the  burning  crater 
of  Mount  ^tna,  in  order  that,  the  manner  of  his  death  not  being  known,  he 
might  afterwards  pass  for  a  god;  but  the  secret  was  discovered  by  the 
«]ectioo  of  one  of  his  brass  sandals  in  a  subsequent  eruption  of  the  volcano. 
Horace  alludes  to  the  story  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  464. 

473.  CUembrot%$$  wo  a  young  man,  who,  having  been  deeply  interested 
vith  Plato's  reflections  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  leaped  into  the  sea, 
4iat  he  might  at  once  enjoy  the  felicity  mentioned. — S. 

473.  lbs  Umg:  That  is,  too  long  a  number  to  describe. 

475.  JVkUt,  fc. :  So  named  from  the  dresses  which  they  wore:  wh'U 
briars,  or  Carmelites ;  Uark  friars,  or  Dominicans ;  grey  friars,  or  Franciscans ; 
names  derived  from  Carmel — ^where  the  first  pretend  their  order  was  insti- 
mted— from  St  Dominic  and  St.  Franris,  the  founders  of  the  other  two 
Tcspectively.  Our  author  here,  as  elsewhere,  shows  his  dislike  and  abhor- 
fiaee  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  placing  the  religious  orders.  iriM  all  thiir 
frMsysif,  cowls,  hoods,  &c.,  in  the  Paradise  of  Fools,  and  making  them  the 
principal  objects  there. — N. 
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In  Golgotha  him  dead,  who  lives  in  Heayhi ; 

And  they  who,  to  be  sure  of  Paradise, 

Dying  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 

Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguised :  ^ 

They  pass  the  planets  sey'n,  and  pass  the  fix'd, 

And  that  crystalline  sphere  whose  balance  wei^is 

The  trepidation  talkM,  and  that  first  moved  ; 

And  now  Saint  Peter  at  Heav'n's  wicket  seems 

To  wait  them  with  his  keys,  and  now  at  foot  

Of  Heav'n's  ascent  they  lift  their  feet,  when  lo, 
A  violent  cross  wind  from  either  coast 


481-3.  They  past  the  planet9  uvtn:  Our  planetary  or  solar  system; 
beyond  this  jmzm  the  /ixed^  the  firmament,  or  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars ; 
beyond  this,  that  cryttalline  sphere — ^the  crystalline  Heaven,  clear  as 
to  which  the  Ptolemaic  astronomers  attributed  a  sort  of  libration,  or  shaki 
(the  trepidation  so  much  talked  of) ,  to  account  for  (or  counterpoiae)  oe 
irregularities  in  the  motion  of  the  stars ;  and  beyond  this,  the  firU  mouldy 
prvnxum  mobile^  the  sphere  which  was  both  the  first  moved  and  the 
mover,  communicating  its  motions  to  all  the  lower  spheres ;  and  beyimd 
was  the  empyrean  Heaven^  the  seat  of  God  and  the  angeb. — N. 

482.  Crystalline  sphere :  The  opinions  of  Pythagoras  on  the  system  of 
world,  with  few  exceptions  were  founded  in  truth ;  yet  they  were 
by  Aristotle,  and  by  most  succeeding  astronomers,  down  to  the  time  of 
Copernicus,  and  in  their  place  was  substituted  the  doctrine  of  erytttJiin^ 
spheres,  first  taught  by  Eudoxus,  who  lived  about  370  b.  c.     According  t<7 
this  system,  the  heavenly  bodies  are  set  like  gems  in  hollow  solid  orbc,  com" 
posed  of  crystal  so  transparent,  that  no  anterior  orb  obstructs  in  the  lesist  fh# 
view  of  any  of  the  orbs  that  lie  behind  it.    The  sun  and  the  planets  have 
each  its  separate  orb ;  but  the  fixed  stars  are  all  set  in  the  same  grand  orb; 
and  beyond  this  is  another  still,  the  primum  mobile,  which  revolves  daily 
from  east  to  west,  and  carries  along  with  it  all  the  other  orbs.    Above  the 
whole  spreads  the  grand  empyrean,  or  third  heavens,  the  abode  of  perpetual 
serenity. 

To  account  for  the  planetary  motions,  it  was  supposed  that  each  of  the 
planetary  orbs,  as  well  as  that  of  the  sun,  has  a  motion  of  its  own,  eastward, 
while  it  partakes  of  the  common  diurnal  motion  of  the  starry  sphere.  Aris- 
totle taught  that  these  motions  are  effected  by  a  tutelary  genius  of  each 
planet,  residing  in  it,  and  directing  its  motions,  as  the  mind  of  man  directs 
its  movements. — Oi.msted'u  Letters  on  Astronomy. 

484.  The  poet  here  turns  into  ridicule  the  false  assimiption  that  Peter,  and 
those  who  claim  to  be  lus  spiritual  successors,  are  exdtuively  intrasted  with 
the  keys  of  Heaven. 
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IBIows  them  transrene  ten  thousand  leagues  awry 
X  nto  the  deyioos  air  ;  then  might  je  see 
<Z7owl8,  hoods,  and  habits,  with  their  wearers,  tost  490 

^And  flutter'd  into  rags ;  then  reliques,  beads, 
X^ndulgenoes,  dispenses,  pardons,  bolls, 
TThe  sport  of  winds :  all  these  npwhirl'd  aloft 
i?'ly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  off 
Unto  a  Limbo  large  and  broad,  since  oall'd  495 

The  Paradise  of  Fools,  to  few  unknown 

Xiong  after,  now  unpeopled,  and  tmtrod. 

^U  this  dark  globe  the  Fiend  found  as  he  pass'd, 

And  long  he  wander'd,  till  at  last  a  gleam 

ASS.  JSwry:  Aude. 

480.  DevumM :  Out  of  the  way,  remote. 

489.  Then  might  yr  $et :  That  is,  if  you  had  been  there ;  or,  the  ezpreanou 
a^mply  means,  tkm  mght  be  sem. 

400-496.  Ludicrous  sentiments  are  unnatural  in  an  epic  poem,  because 
they  do  not  naturally  occur  while  one  is  composing  it ;  and  hence  (as  Dr. 
Beattie  remarks) ,  the  humorous  description  of  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  how- 
CTer  just  as  an  allegory,  however  poignant  as  a  satire,  ought  not  to  have  ob- 
tained a  pbce  in  Paradise  Lost.  Such  a  thing  might  suit  the  volatile  genius 
of  Ariosto  and  his  followers,  but  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  sober  and  well- 
principled  disdj^e  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 

493.  Sport :  Virg.  JEjl  vi.  75, ''  Ludibria  ventis.^' 

494.  The  ^  worU"  here  mentioned  is  not  our  earth,  but  the  hollow,  opaque 
iphere  outside  of  the  starry  heavens  (422-425). 

495.  The  word  Umbo  (from  the  Latin  limbut^  a  hem  or  edge)  is  a  region 
which  was  supposed  by  some  of  the  school  theologians  to  lie  on  the  edge  or 
neighbourhood  of  Hell.  This  served  as  a  receptacle  for  the  souls  of  just  men, 
who  were  not  admitted  into  Purgatory  or  Heaven.  Such  were,  according  to 
lome  Christian  writers,  the  patriarchs,  and  other  pious  ancients,  who  died 
before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  hence,  the  Limbo  was  called  the  LimbuM  Pa* 
tmm.  These,  it  was  believed,  would  be  liberated  at  Christ's  second  coming, 
and  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  blessed  in  Heaven. 

Dante  has  fixed  his  Limbo,  in  which  the  distinguished  spirits  of  antiquity  are 
ooofined,  as  the  outermost  of  the  circles  of  his  Hell.  The  use  which  Milton 
bu  made  of  the  same  superstitious  belief  is  seen  in  this  passage. — Brands. 

499.  Till  at  last  a  gUank,  ^. :  Satan,  after  having  long  wandered  upon  the 
wrlace  or  outermost  wall  of  the  organized  universe,  discovers,  at  last,  a  wide 
|ip  in  it,  which  led  into  the  creation,  and  is  described  as  the  opening 
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Of  dawning  light  tain'd  thithenraid  in  haite 
His  travcU'd  steps  :  tax  distuit  he  desoiiei 
Ascending  bj  d^rees  magnifieent 
Up  to  the  wsU  of  Heav'Q  a  stmcture  hi^  ; 
At  t«p  whereof,  but  far  more  rich,  appear'd 
The  work  as  of  a  kingly  palaoe  gate, 
With  frontispiece  of  diamond  and  gold 
Embellish 'd :  thick  with  sparkling  orient  genw 
The  portal  shone,  inimitable  on  earth 
Jtf  model,  or  by  shading  pencil  drawn. 
The  stairs  were  sach  as  whereon  Jacob  saw 
Angels  ascending  and  deseending,  banda 
Of  guardians  bright,  when  he  from  Esaa  fled 
To  Padan-Aram,  in  the  field  of  Lna 
Dreaming  by  night  ander  the  open  sky, 
And  wakmg  cry'd.  This  is  the  gate  of  Heavhi. 
Each  stair  mysterionaly  was  meant,  nor  stood 
There  always,  but  drawn  up  to  Heav'n  somatimi 
Viewless ;  and  underneath  a  bright  aea  flov'd 
Of  jasper,  or  of  liquid  pearl,  whereon 
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A  paM^e  down  to  th'  Earth,  k  passage  wide, 

Wider  by  fkr  than  thai  of  after-times 

Orer  mount  Sion,  and,  though  that  were  large,  630 

Over  the  Promised  Land,  to  God  so  dear. 

By  which,  to  visit  oft  those  happy  tribes. 

On  hi^  behests  his  Angels  to  and  fro 

Pass'd  frequent,  and  his  eye  with  ohoioe  regard 

From  Paneas  the  fount  of  Jordan's  flood  635 

To  Bedrsaba,  where  the  Holy  Land 

Borders  on  Egypt  and  th'  Arabian  shore . 

So  wide  the  op'ning  seemM,  where  bounds  were  set 

To  darkness,  such  as  bound  the  ocean  wave. 

Satan  from  hence,  now  on  the  lower  stair  640 

That  sealed  by  steps  of  gold  to  Heaven  gate. 

Looks  down  with  wonder  at  the  sudden  view 

Of  all  this  world  at  once.     As  when  a  scout 

Through  dark  and  desert  ways  with  peril  gone 

AH  night,  at  last  by  break  of  cheerful  dawn  646 

Obtaina  the  brow  of  some  high-cHmbing  hill. 

Which  to  his  eye  discovers  unaware 

The  goodly  prospect  of  some  foreign  land 

First  seen,  or  some  renown'd  metropolis 

With  glist'ring  spires  and  pinnacles  adom'd,  660 

Which  now  the  rising  Sun  gilds  with  his  beams : 

Such  wonder  seiied,  though  after  Heaven  seen. 

The  Spirit  malign,  but  much  more  envy  seized, 

534.  After  rtgard,  gapplj  the  words  ^  passed  frequent" 

535.  PmuoM:  The  modem  name,  Banias.    It  was  once  called  Caesarea- 
'hilippi,  and  is  securely  embosomed  among  mountains,  being  at  the  head  of 

^«e  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Jordan. 

542.  Looki  dowHf  4^. :  His  sitting  upon  the  brink  of  this  passage,  anA 

^^^king  a  survey  of  the  whole  face  of  nature,  that  appeared  to  him  new  and 

^Wesh  in  all  its  beauties,  with  the  simile  illustrating  this  circumstance,  fills 

^  he  mind  of  the  reader  with  as  surprising  and  glorious  an  idea  as  any  that 

^^ises  in  the  whole  poem.    He  looks  down  into  that  vsht  hollow  of  the 

^anivene  with  the  eye  (or,  as  Milton  calls  it  in  his  First  Book  ,  with  the 

Ven,  oi  an  angel.    He  surveys  all  the  wonders  in  this  immense  amphi- 

theatra,  that  lie  between  both  the  poles  of  Heaven,  and  takes  in,  at  one 

^iaw,  the  whole  round  of  the  creation. — ^A. 
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At  sMit  of  all  this  W(m1(1  ln-hcld  so  fair. 

Kound  h(i  surveys  (and  woll  might,  where  he  stood  ^ 

So  hijrh  above  the  circliDg  canopy 

Of  Night ^8  extended  shade)  from  eastern  point 

Of  Libra  to  the  fleecy  star  that  bears 

Andromeda  &r  off  Athintic  seas 

Beyond  th'  horizon  ;  then  from  pole  to  pole 

He  views  in  breadth ,  and  without  longer  pause 

Down  right  into  the  world^s  first  region  throws 

5<S5-561.  Satan  is  here  represented  as  taking  a  view  of  the  whole 
tion  from  east  to  west,  and  then  from  north  to  south ;  but  poetry  deligh 
say  the  most  common  things  in  an  uncommon  manner.     He  surwys 
eastern  point  <f  Libra :  One  of  the  twelve  signs,  exactly  opposite  to  Arir 
the  fleecy  itar,  Aries  or  the  Ram — ^that  is,  from  east  to  west ;   for  W 
Libra  rises  in  the  east  Aries  sets  in  the  western  horiion.    Ariea  is  said  to 
^ndromeda^  because  that  constellation,  represented  as  a  woman,  is 
just  over  Aries,  and,  therefore,  when  Aries  sets  he  seems  to  bear  A 
meda  far  off  Atlantic  seas,  the    great  webtem   ocean,  beyond  tk'  hori 
Then  from  pole  to  pole  he  vieivi  in  breadth  :  That  is,  from  north  to  aouth ; 
that  is  said  to  be  in  breadth^  because  the  ancients  knowing  DX>re  of 
earth  from  east  to  west  than  from  north  to  south,  and  so,  having  a  m 
greater  journey  one  way  than  the  other,  one  was  called  length,  or  longit 
the  other  breadth,  or  latitude. — N. 

555-5G8,  &c.  The  verse  in  tliis  exquisitely-moulded  passage,  says  Hazl^ 
floats  up  and  down  as  if  itself  had  wings.    The  sound  of  Milton's  lines 
moulded  often  into  the  expression  of  the  sentiment,  almost  of  the  ve 
image.    They  rise  or  fall,  pause,  or  hurry  rapidly  on,  with  exquisite 
but  without  the  least  trick  or  affectation,  as  the  occasion  seeais  to  reqi 
See  a  beautiful  instance,  Book  I.  732-747 ;  762-787. 

5C2-4.  Satan,  having  surveyed  the  whole  creation,  without  Umger 
throws  himself  into  it,  and  is  described  as  making  two  different  motion^  ' 
At  first  he  drops  down  perpendicularly  some  way  into  it,  down  righi^  itc-^^ 
and  afterwards  toindt  hii  oblique  iray,  turns  and  winds  this  way  and  that  i^ 
order  to  espy  the  seat  of  man ;  for  though  in  527  it  is  said  that  the  pessag^ 
vr%sjuMt  over  Paradi$e,  yet  it  is  evident  that  Satan  did  not  know  it.     The' 
air  is  compared  to  marble  for  its  clearness  and  whiteness,  without  any  re-" 
gard  to  its  hardness.    The  Latin  word  marmor,  marUe,  is  derived  from  ^ 
Greek  word  that  signifies  to  shine  and  glisten.    Virgil  uses  the  expresakxB 
of  the  marble  ua^  and  Shakspeare  speaks  of  the  marbU  air.    It  is  cominoiB 
with  the  ancients,  and  with  those  who  write  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of  th9 
ancients,  in  their  metaphors  and  similes,  if  they  agree  in  the  main  drcum^ 
stances,  to  have  no  regard  to  lesser  particular8.<i— N. 


\ 
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His  flight  precipitant,  and  winds  with  ease 

Through  the  pure  marble  air  his  oblique  waj 

Amongst  innumerable  stars,  that  shone  565 

Stars  distant,  but  nigh  hand  seem'd  other  worlds  ; 

Or  other  worlds  thej  seem'd,  or  happy  isles. 

Like  those  Hesperian  gardens  &med  of  old. 

Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  and  flow^  vales, 

Thrice  happy  isles ;  but  who  dwelt  happy  there  570 

He  stay'd  not  to  inquire :  above  them  all 

The  golden  Sun,  in  splendour  likest  Heav'n, 

AUur'd  his  eye :  thither  his  course  he  bends 

Through  the  calm  firmament  (but  up  or  down, 

By  centre,  or  eccentric,  hard  to  tell,  575 

Or  longitude)  where  the  great  luminary 

Aloof  the  vulgar  constellations  thick. 

That  from  his  lordly  eye  keep -distance  due, 

Dispenses  light  from  fiir ;  they  as  they  move 

Their  starry  dance  in  numbers  that  compute  580 

Days,  montlis,  and  years,  tow'rds  his  all-cheering  lamp 

Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  tum'd 

By  }ni  magnetic  beam,  that  gently  warms 

The  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 

With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen,  585 

Shoots  invisible  virtue  ev'n  to  the  deep ; 

563.  Wmd9  with  Mac,  4v.:  His  flight  between  the  sevend  worlds  that 
^luned  on  every  side  of  him,  with  the  particular  descnption  of  the  sun,  are 
%«t  lorth  in  all  the  wantonev  of  a  luxuriant  imagination. — ^A. 

565-6.  Skomt  tttarty  (fc, :  Appeared  to  be  stars. 

568.  Bc^MTum  gardent:  Some  have  located  these  on  the  Cape  Verd 
X«]juida ;  others  on  Bissagot,  a  little  above  Sierra  Leone, 

574-6.  Bmi  up  or  down^  ifc, :  Satan  had  now  passed  the  fixed  stare,  and 
directing  his  course  towards  the  sun ;  but  it  is  hard  to  teU^  says  the  poet, 
hether  his  course  was  up  or  down^  that  is,  w»rth  or  9outh  (ix.  78 ;  x.  67.5  , 
whether  it  was  by  eentrt  or  cntiKnc,  towards  the  centre  or  from  the 
^^ientre,  it  not  being  determined  whether  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  world 
«>r  not;  or  whether  it  was  by  longitude^  that  is,  in  length,  east  or  west,  as 
from  IV.  539 ;  VII.  373.— N. 

577.  Moof:  Apart  frooL 

SBO.  Numhti'B :  Measures. 
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So  wondronsly  vas  Kt  hu  atetion  bri^L 

There  luds  the  Fiend,  k  spot  like  whicli  porlwpi 

AstroDomer  in  the  Son's  lucent  orb 

Through  his  glased  optic  tube  yet  nerer  sftw.  S90 

The  place  he  found  bejond  expression  br^t, 

Compsr'd  with  anght  on  earth,  metal  or  ttoiw ; 

Not  all  parts  like,  but  all  alike  infbrm'd 

With  radiant  li^t,  as  glowing  iron  with  fit«  ; 

If  metal,  part  seem'd  gold,  part  silrer  olear  ;  fi05 

If  stone,  carbuncle  most,  or  chrysolite, 

Ruby  or  topas,  to  the  twelve  that  shone  i 

In  Aaron's  breast-plate,  and  a  stone  besdes 

Imagined  rather  oft  than  elsewhere  seen, 

That  stone,  or  like  to  that  which  here  below  600 

Philosophers  in  vain  so  long  have  sought ; 

In  vain,  though  by  their  pow'rfiil  art  they  lund 

Volatile  Hermes,  and  call  up  unbound 

In  various  shapes  old  Proteus  from  the  sea, 

S90.  The  spot!  in  the  mn  ire  riiible  with  a  tckicope ;  but  aitnnciawr 
ever  caw,  '^  Ihrnngh  hii  gbaxd  optic  tutt,"  luch  »  (pot  u  Satan,  ni 
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I'rainM  throu«xh  a  limboc  to  his  native  form.  605 

^^  iiat.  wonder  then  if  fields  and  regions  here 

Srea.t,bc  forth  Elixir  pure,  and  rivers  run 

Pot^liie  gold,  when  with  one  virtuous  touch 

-^^^  sirch-chemio  Sun,  so  far  from  ns  remote, 

'^'^xiuces  with  terrestrial  humour  mixM  610 

^ere  in  the  dark  so  many  precious  things 

^  Colour  glorious  and  effect  so  rare  ? 

Here  matter  new  to  gaie  the  Devil  met 

.  ^^*<B^here.    He  propheeied  only  when  compelled  by  force  and  art    He 

™^  «very  means  to  elude  thoee  who  consulted  him,  and  changed  himself, 

*^'  the  manner  of  the  sea-gods,  into  every  shape ;  into  beasts,  trees,  ser- 

1^^  %iid  even  into  fire  and  water.    But  whoever  boldly  kM  himfaat  re- 

^^^  %  revelation  of  whatever  he  wished  to  know,  whether  past,  present, 

^  futu^  (Odyssey  iv.  351) .    Any  one  who  hastily  changes  hie  principles 

"»  ^oit)  ii^  old  sea-god,  called  a  ProUtu. — Encyclop.  Amkr. 

'  voq)  the  variety  of  shapes  which  this  god  was  accustomed  to  assume  and 

r.^**^  Milton  alludes  to  him;  in  order  to  illustrate  the  various  changes  to 

^ch  substances  were  subjected  in  the  limbee  (alerohic\  or  still,  of  the  in- 

7*^*V>iis  alchemist    Possibly  sea- water,  which  is  a  compound  of  many  con- 

rjll^ts,  was  one  of  those  substances. 

'^'^  passage  then  means  (as  Newton  observes) ,  Though  by  their  powerful 

^i^^  bind  and  fix  quicksilver,  and  change  their  matter  (a  representative 

^hich  Proteus  has  been  supposed  to  be)  unbound,  unfixed,  into  as  many 

^^^^Uaabapes  as  Proteus,  till  it  be  reduced  at  last,  by  draining  through  their 

^Tj^  to  its  first  original  form.    To  Innd  or  fixy  is  to  render  a  substance  inca- 

^  of  being  volatilised  by  heat.    8o  the  alchemists  understood  the  term. 

^^.   What  wondler,  ift. :  And  if  alchemists  can  do  so  much,  what  wonder 

^  if  the  son  itself  is  the  true  philosopher's  stone,  the  grand  elixir,  and 

^^  of  liquid  gold ;  when  the  sun,  the  chief  of  alchemists,  though  at  so 

^^t  ^  distanoe,  can  perform  such  wonders  upon  earth,  and  produce  so  many 

f/^^OQB  thingi  f    The  thought  of  making  the  sun  the  chief  alchemist,  seems 

^  taken  from  Shakspeare's  King  John,  Act  iii. 

"  To  soUainlM  this  Axf.  the  g lorioai  inn 
Staja  ia  hit  eearas  aiid  plaft  th«  alebsmiit, 
Toraing  wHb  wgkmdgmt  of  his  pr*oliH»  aye 
The  BMSgra  efeddj  saith  to  gUttoring  gold." 

N. 

^^  Art:  In  the  smi,  which  he  was  speaking  ot 

^.  Bum*  /mr«:  Elixir  vitae,  a  medicine  for  perpetuating  lift,  was alao 
^  ^•teest  object  «f  pnisnit  with  the  alchemists. 

^  FmakUi  Drinkabla.     Virtmm»:  Efficacious. 
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UndaEiled  ;  far  and  wide  his  eye  c 
For  sight  no  obstacle  found  here,  nor  ah^de, 
But  all  suDshinc,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon 
Culminate  from  th'  equator,  as  thej  now 
Shot  upward  still  direct,  whence  no  way  roond 
Shadow  from  bodj  opaque  can  faD  ;  and  th*  ur, 
No  where  so  clear,  sharpenV)  hia  visaa)  r^ 
To  objects  distant  far,  whereby  he  soon 
Saw  wilhiu  ken  a  glorions  Angel  atand, 
The  same  whom  John  saw  also  in  the  Sua. 
Ilia  back  was  tnm'd,  but  not  his  brightneaa  hid : 
Of  beaniing  suDnj  raja  a  golden  tiar 
Circled  his  head,  nor  less  bis  locks  bdiind 
Illustrious  on  hii*  shoulders  fledge  with  wii^ 
Lay  waving  round.     On  Rome  great  charge  emplc^'d 
He  sccm'd,  or  fizM  in  cogitation  deep. 
Glad  was  the  Spirit  impure,  as  now  in  hope 
To  find  who  might  direct  bis  wand 'ring  flight 
To  Paradise,  the  bappj  seat  of  llan, 
is  journey's  end,  and  our  beginning  in>e. 
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^hioh  else  might  work  him  danger  or  delay  :  63o 

^nd  now  a  stripling  Cherub  he  appears, 

^ot  of  the  prime,  yet  such  as  in  his  face 

^''outh  smiled  celestial,  and  to  ev'ry  limb 

Saitable  grace  difirued,  bo  well  he  feign'd : 

ITDder  a  coronet  his  flowing  hair  640 

3n  curls  on  either  cheek  play'd ;  wings  he  wore 

Of  many  a  colour'd  plume,  sprinkled  with  gold ; 

Sis  habit  fit  for  speed  succinct,  and  held 

Sefore  his  decent  steps  a  silver  wand. 

Se  drew  not  nigh  unheard  :  the  Angel  bright,  645 

Xre  he  drew  nigh,  his  radiant  visage  tum'd, 

^dmoni^M  by  his  ear,  and  straight  was  known 

7h'  Arch-Angel  Uriel,  one  of  the  seven 

AVho  in  God's  presence,  nearest  to  his  throne, 

Stand  ready  at  command,  and  are  his  eyes  660 

7hat  run  through  all  the  Heav'ns,  or  down  to  th'  Earth 

Semr  his  swift  errands  over  moist  and  dry, 

O'er  sea  and  land :  him  Satan  thus  accosts : 

Uriel,  for  thou  of  those  sev'n  Spirits  that  stand 
Xn  sight  of  Qod's  high  throne,  gloriously  bright,  655 

7he  first  art  wont  his  great  authentic  will 
Xntorpreler  throogh  highest  Heaven  to  bring, 
Adhere  all  his  sons  thy  embassy  attend ; 
.And  hers  art  likeliest,  by  Supreme  decree. 


Q37.  Piwm:  EaiUett age. 

€143.  BUkU:  Die«.  As  it  is  contrary  to  the  manner  of  Milton  to  pot 
doclMs  upon  angels,  the  habit  hers  spoken  of  may  denote  the  wmg9y  and  in 
thAX  can  the  won!  wmakuci  cannot  bear  its  nsoal  signification  of  girded,  but 
^M  HMtsphorical  sense  of  prapaxed,  ready  for  action. 

^€4.  DtuHi  f  GiaosfiiL    We  are  reminded  of  those  lines  in  Horace  Ode 
•  iv.'boQkL: 

JaaetaBqw  Njraiphii  Gratia  ieeemUt 
Altomo  ton  am  qaatiunt  p«da ;  .  ,  .  . 

S80.  8se  Zeeh.  iv.  10;  ToUt  zu.  15;  Rev.  L  4;  v.  6;  viiL  & 

6M.  Virid:  Themeaningof  this  Hebrew  name  is,  G«f  if  n^li^.    Henee^ 
vil&  gnit  propiiety.  the  station  assigned  him  is  the  son.    The  Jews  ii^ 
tbttthere  weie  seven  principal  angels  who  led  the  heav*nly  hosts. 

10 
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Like  honour  to  obtain,  and  as  his  eje 
To  Ttfit  oft  this  new  creation  Tonnd  ; 
I'n^peakablc  dceire  to  see,  and  know 
All  these  bis  wondroiu  works,  bnt  ohieSj  Man, 
IIi«  chief  delight  and  favonr ;  him  for  whom 
All  these  hia  works  so  wondrous  he  ordaia'd, 
Ilath  brought  me  from  the  choirs  of  CheraMm 
Alone  thus  wandVing.     Brightest  Senph,  tell 
In  which  of  all  these  shining  orbs  hath  Man 
His  filed  »eat,  or  fixed  seat  hath  none, 
But  all  these  shining  orbs  his  ch<uce  to  dwell ; 
That  I  maj  find  him,  and  with  secret  gase 
Or  open  admiration  him  behold. 
On  whom  the  great  Creator  hath  bestow'd 
Worlds,  and  on  whom  halh  all  these  graoes  ponr'd ; 
Thai  both  in  him  sod  all  things,  as  is  meet, 
The  Unirersal  Maker  we  may  praise, 
Who  justly  bath  drivhi  out  his  rebel  foes 
To  deepest  Hell ;  and  to  repair  that  loaa 
?ated  t!iis  Dew  happj  race  of  Men 


'Wlio  to  tbo  livitdiilent  impostor  fool 
In  his  nprightmaa  ■anrer  thna  ratnra'd : 

Fur  Angel,  ibj  derin,  lAieh  tenda  to  know 
The  works  of  Ood,  thereby  to  ^orif;  695 

The  gmA  Work-Huter,  leads  to  no  excess 
Th&t  reuhes  bUme,  but  rather  merits  praise 
The  more  it  seems  excess,  that  led  thee  hither 
From  Ihj  empyreal  mansion  thos  alone, 
To  witness  with  thine  eyes  what  some  perhaps  700 

Contented  with  repcni  bear  only  in  Hcavht : 
For  wonderM  indaed  are  all  his  works, 
Fleasaat  to  know,  and  wortiiiest  to  be  all 
Had  in  remembraaoe  always  with  delight ; 
But  iriiat  created  mind  ean  oomprebend  70S 

Their  number,  or  the  wisdom  iofinite 
That  bronght  them  fbrth,  bat  hid  their  oanses  deep  ? 
I  saw  when  at  bis  word  the  formless  mass. 
This  world's  material  monld,  oame  to  a  heap : 
Confusion  heard  his  Toice,  and  wild  Uproar  710 

Stood  mled,  stood  TXst  Infinitnde  confined  ; 
Till  at  his  aeeond  Indding  Darkness  fled, 
Ijight  shone,  and  Order  from  Disorder  sproog  : 
Swift  to  thur  ser'ral  qnartera  hasted  then 
The  onmbrxms  elements.  Earth,  Fh>od,  Air,  Fire  ;  71S 

And  this  ethereal  quintessence  of  Heav'n 
Flew  upward,  spirited  with  Tsrious  ferms, 
That  roll'd  orbionlar,  and  tnmM  to  stsra 

lis.  CtmtnM,  wbM  comiMTed  to  li^ 

71B.  ^mtaMK*,litanIl]riiwuu  tlieJ{ffAorhi|JM«teMeilce.    Thaenmr- 
•on  Mnml  fwwtriwun  U  daacriptire  of  light,  u  the  maA  mbtilo  fonn  of 
utfarmt:  Aninntad  u  by  ■  iptht,  or  convcj«l 


"ns.  Imm:  An  lUtMioa  to  Prov.  Tiii.  39-39.  In  the  answer  which  the 
^■Ft  ntwna  to  the  diipuwd  evil  ipirit,  there  ii  mch  ■  becominp!  m«j*«ty  » 
■  •hofMhin  nitable  to  ■  luperioT  being.  Thii  pert  of  it  in  which  he  rep  *- 
**  Untelf  u  preaeni  it  the  eicatkm  is  very  noble  in  ilaelf,  uul  not  c.ly 
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Nnmberlesa,  m  thou  seest,  and  how  they  Bcm  i 
Each  had  hia  place  appointed,  each  his  eouiM ; 
The  rest  in  circuit  walls  this  nnirene. 
Look  downward  on  that  globe,  whoM  hither  ni» 
With  light  from  hence,  though  bat  nfieoted,  dtiiM 
That  place  is  Earth,  the  seat  at  Man  ;  that  ligfit 
His  day,  which  elM,  as  th'  other  hemisphere, 
Night  would  invade  ;  but  there  the  neigtib'ring  bo 
(So  call  that  opposite  fair  star)  hor  aid 
Tiinpl}'  interposes,  and  her  monthlj  roimd 
Still  ending,  still  renewing,  throDgb  mid  Hettrhi, 
"With  borrowM  light  ber  countenance  trifonn 
Hence  fills  and  emptiea  to  enlighten  tb'  Earth, 
And  in  her  pale  dominion  checks  the  ni{^L 
That  spot  to  which  I  point  is  Pandise, 
Adam's  abode,  those  lofty  shades  his  bowV. 
Thy  way  thou  canst  not  miss,  me  mine  raqnires. 
Thns  said,  he  tum'd  ;  and  Sat«a  bowing  low, 
As  to  superior  Spirita  is  wont  in  Heav^, 
■Where  honour  due  and  rev'rence  none  n^leota, 


Throws  hiB  iteep  flight  in  mmaj  mn  urj  wheel, 
Nor  alaj'd,  tin  on  Niphatei'  top  he  lights. 

741.  Jajwl^:  EitlmdncriptiTeirfhujoTDniuidipoTtiTa itata ofmind 
on  Dwiiiic  tha  ob^sctof  hii  longjoDmej,  oi  tbe  iprad  with  which  be  ha*- 
leoad  to  ooomiuiMta  hia  kog  tnTel. 

749.  .Mpl^fti :  A  moontiiii  of  Aimanu,  in  Aiii ;  dmt 
of  FumGw. 
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Vlttnvcr  Sabu  oppemri,  he  beeomei  the  ceotrs  of  tbe  tcene.  Round 
bim.  M  be  lie*  on  tbe  fierj  guir,  floating  maaj  a  rood,  Ibe  flainea  aeem  lo 
do  abeittiic«,  even  •■  their  red  billowa  break  upon  hi*  ude*.  When  he  ri*ea 
up  into  hi*  pRiper  statnre,  the  nuToundiDg  boat*  of  Hell  cling  to  him,  like 
leasee  to  a  tree.  When  he  diatuiba  the  old  deep  of  Cbaoa,  it«  aiiareh*, 
Orcoa,  Hadea,  Demogoreon,  own  a  npeiior.  When  he  •tand*  on  Niphate* 
tad  heapealu  the  bod  which  waa  once  hia  footftool.  Creation  beeontea  ailent, 
to  lialen  to  tb«  dread  loliloquj.  When  he  enter*  Edeo,  a  ahiver  of  horror 
->■■*•*■  all  ita  roae*,  and  makea  the  water*  of  the  four  riven  to  tremUe. 
Even  in  Heaven,  tbe  Mountain  of  the  CongregatioD  io  tbe  aidei  of  the  north, 
irhere  ha  aita,  almoat  mate*  with  tbe  Throoe  of  tbe  Eternal. 

Mounted  on  tha  night,  aa  on  a  black  charger,  carrying  all  Hell  in  hia 
breaat,  and  the  trail  of  Heaven'*  glory  on  hi*  biow  ;  hi*  eye*,  eclipaed  *una ; 
hia  cheak*  forrawed  not  by  the  trace*  of  tear*,  but  of  thunder ;  hia  wing*, 
two  black  fonata ;  hia  heart,  a  mount  of  millatone ;  armed  to  the  teeth ; 
donblj  anncd  b;  pnde,  fury,  and  deipaii ;  lonely  a*  death ;  hungry  a*  tha 
pBT* ;  intrenched  in  inunoitslity ;  defiant  againit  every  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger, dooa  ha  pan  before  ui,  the  moat  tremendoua  conception  in  the  cocnpaia 
of  poetij ;  tho  mblimeat  creation  of  tbe  mind  of  man. 

Bona,  in  ooe  of  hi*  Utten,  expre**e*  a  reaolve  to  bay  a  pocket-copy  of 
MUtcB,  and  *tndy  that  noble  (?)  chancier,  Satui.  We  cannot  join  in  Ihi* 
opoiiB  ntii«ty,  although  very  chancteii*tic  of  Ibe  author  of  the  "  Addreca 
to  tha  De'il ;"  bnt  we  would  advise  our  readers,  if  they  wi*h  to  aee  the 
Uliaal  genin*  pa**ing  into  tbe  higbeit  art;  if  they  wiah  to  aee  combined  in 
•M  atiqieadoQa  figure  every  ipecie*  of  beauty,  deformity,  terror,  darknes*, 
U^t,  calm,  oonvuldon ;  the  eaaence  of  Man.  Devil,  and  Angel,  collected  into 
a towthing distinct  from  each,  and  abaolutely  unique;  all  the  elententa  of 
Mire  rasMcked,  and  all  Ibe  character*  in  hi*tor7  uialyaed,  in  order  to  deck 
tttthnw  with  terror,  to  fill  that  eye  with  fire,  to  clothe  that  neck  with 
Italu,  to  huden  that  b*«rt  into  *toDe,  to  give  lo  that  port  it*  pride  foS  to 
tfatwini  ita  awiftneea,  and  that  glory  *o  terrible  to  thoae  noathla  molting 
*><lliMred  toGodaMl  acom  to  Man;  to  bay, beg, or  borrow,  acopyof 
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Hilton,  and  itody  (be  duisctei-  of  SaUo,  not  like  Bums,  for  it*  wolK  bi 
tar  the  very  grandeur  o(  its  woithleBiieH.  An  IlalMD  |— •■■*"  Jibw  ■  n 
preOTaulioD  of  Ladfer  so  vivid  uid  glov 
came  into  the  punter'i  bouI;  in  oihrr  wonli^k 
d>j  {  became  palpable  to  his  eye  ct 


of  hii  owa  tnTi&  cnatka  (W  ba  thakfafif  djaOa^i^ifl^, 


tOfcther  looki  lib  a  Bi 

mind  wa>  mora  tban  aqnal  to 
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THE     ARGUMENT. 

ftLTAH,  now  in  pirofpect  of  Eden,  and  nigh  the  place  where  he  must  now 
^^DQpt  the  hold  enterprise  which  he  undertook  alone  against  God  and  Man, 
^Us  into  many  douhts  with  himself,  and  many  passions,  fear,  envy,  and  de- 
^(lair ;  hut  at  length  confirms  himself  in  evil,  journeys  on  to  Paradise,  whose 
^^titwmid  prospect  and  situation  is  descrihed,  overleaps  the  hounds,  sits  in  the 
^liape  of  a  oomoonnt  on  the  Tree  of  Life,  as  highest  in  the  garden,  to  look 
mheat  him.  The  garden  descrihed;  Satan's  first  sight  of  Adam  and  Eve ; 
laia  ^wonder  at  their  excellent  form  and  happy  state,  hut  with  resolution  to 
"Work  their  fell ;  overhean  their  discourse,  thence  gathers  that  the  Tree  of 
Kno'vrledge  was  ferbidden  them  to  eat  of^  under  penalty  of  death ;  and  thereon 
to  found  his  temptation,  hy  seducing  them  to  transgress ;  then  leaves 
a  while,  to  know  further  of  their  state  hy  some  other  means.  Mean- 
"Vrhile,  Urie],  descending  on  a  sunbeam,  warns  Grabriel,  who  had  in  charge 
tlie  gjBte  of  Paradise,  that  some  evil  spirit  had  escaped  the  deep,  and  passed 
9kX  noon  hy  his  sphere,  in  the  shape  of  a  good  Angel,  dovm  to  Paradise,  dis- 
oorered  after  by  his  fiirious  gestures  in  the  Mount;  Gabriel  promises 
find  him  ere  morning ;  night  coming  on,  Adam  and  Eve  discourse  of  going 
their  rest ;  their  bower  described ;  their  evening  worship ;  Gabriel  draw- 
forth  his  bands  of  night-watch  to  walk  the  round  of  Paradiw,  appoints 
X-^fvo  strong  Angels  to  Adam's  bower,  lest  the  evil  spirit  should  be  there 
some  harm  to  Adam  or  Eve  sleeping ;  there  they  find  him  at  the  ear 
Eve,  tempting  her  in  a  dream,  and  bring  him,  though  unwilling,  to 
;  by  whom  questioned,  he  scornfully  answers,  prepares  resistance 
\^mmX  hindered  by  a  lign  firom  Heaven,  flies  out  of  Paradise. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

I  BExiETE  ttut  this  Book  ii  t,  (cneral  ftToniile  •riih  mden :  there  ar« 
parts  of  il  boatUiil ;  but  it  ippeui  to  me  fir  Jen  gnnd  than  ibe  Booke 
which  precede  it.  It  ha*,  I  think,  not  odIj  len  mbtiinity,  bat  Icb  [netiral 
iDvealion.  It  retailed  kM  imagiiiatioa  to  deambe  the  laxden  ni  Eden  than 
Pandemonium  cr  Cbao*.  Adam  and  Eve  are — the  one  noble,  the  other 
loveljr ;  but  «tiU  they  are  bnman  beinci,  with  human  paaiona — E.  B. 

Milton,  like  Dante,  bad  been  unlottniiBte  in  ambition  and  in  love.  He 
had  niTvived  hi*  hemlth  and  hii  nf^t,  the  cofofbrta  of  hii  home,  and  the 
prosperity  of  hii  partj.  0(  the  gteat  men  bf  whom  he  had  been  diaSn* 
guished,  some  bad  been  taken  away  bom  the  evil  to  come :  aome  had  taken 
inio  foreign  climatei  tbeic  uDcooqaciable  hatred  of  oppreaioD :  aoma-  wen 
pining  in  dungeona,  and  aome  had  pound  forth  their  blood  on  acaflblda.  If 
ever  deapondeoc]'  and  Mpetily  could  be  eieuMd  in  any  man,  they  might 
have  been  eicuted  in  Milton  ;  but  the  strength  of  hia  mind  overcame  erery 
calamity.  Hi*  temper  wa*  lenoaa,  perfaapa  iteni;  but  it  was  a  temper 
which  no  lufieling*  could  render  eullen  or  fretful.  Such  as  it  was,  when. 
oD  the  eve  of  great  event*,  be  returned  ftom  hi*  travel*,  in  the  prime  of 
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0  POR  diftt  wanmig  TmMi  which  he  who  nw 

Th'  Apoealjpse  heard  ciy  in  Heav'ta  alood, 

Then  when  the  Drtgon,  pat  to  second  ront, 

Game  farioos  down  to  be  revenged  on  men, 

^  Woe  to  ih'  inhabitentf  on  earth  V  that  now,  6 

While  time  was,  oar  first  parents  had  been  wamM 

The  coming  of  their  secret  foe,  and  'scaped, 

Haplj  so  'scaped  hie  mortal  snare :  for  now 

Satan,  now  first  inflamed  with  rage,  came  down, 

The  tempter  ere  th'  accnser  of  mankind,  10 

To  wreck  on  innocent  frail  man  his  loss 

Of  that  first  batUe,  and  his  flight  to  Hell: 

Yet  not  rejoicing  in  his  speed,  thoogh  bold 

Far  off  and  fearless,  nor  with  cause  to  boast, 

Begins  his  dire  attempt,  which  nigh  the  birth  IS 

Now  rdling,  boils  in  his  tumoltooas  breast. 

And,  Hke  a  devlish  engine,  back  recoils 

Upon  himself:  horror  and  doubt  distract 

trooUed  thonghts,  and  from  the  bottom  stir 


I.  Tba  opemng  of  thii  Book  is  ingenioiis  and  happy.  A  ptomintnt  lab- 
Ject  of  the  Apocal]rpie  of  John  (Rer.  zii  3),  ben  nftrrad  to,  is  Satan's 
overthrow,  whoso  first  attempts  upon  Man's  pnritj  and  happiness  fonn  the 
fiond-work  of  this  part  of  the  poemw— S. 

II.  Wnck:  Wraak. 

13.  Ukbaprnd:  In  the  speed  he  had  employed. 
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The  Hell  within  liim  ;  fer  whhin  him  Hell 
He  bringi,  and  round  »bont  him  ;  nor  from  Helt 
Ooe  step  no  more  than  from  himself  can  ij 
By  change  of  place  :  now  Conacienoe  wakes  Despair 
That  alnmber'd,  wakes  the  bitter  memory 
Of  what  he  was,  what  b,  and  what  mnat  be 
WoiH  ;  of  worse  deede  worse  eoff'ringa  must  ensoe. 
SomeUmes  tow'rds  Eden,  whtoh  now  in  hia  view 
Lay  pleasant,  his  grieTed  look  he  fixes  sad  ; 
Somedmes  tow'rdg  Heav'n  and  the  fiill-blaiing  Son, 
Which  DOW  sat  high  in  his  meridian  towV : 
Then  mncb  revolving,  thos  in  sighs  bc^aa  : 

0  thdn  that  with  miTpaaring  glory  orown^ 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  d(»nuuoD  like  the  God 
Of  tiop  new  world ;  at  whose  ri^t  all  the  stus 
Hide  their  diminish'd  heads;  to  thee  I  eall. 
But  with  no  friendly  tmoc,  and  add  thy  nam«, 
0  Snn,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembranoe  from  what  state 


.'  UaedintlM 
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I  fm,  how  f^oriooB  onBe  above  thy  sphere ; 

Tin  pride  and  wone  ambitioii  threw  me  down  40 

Warring  in  Heay'n  against  Heay'n's  matchless  King : 

Ah  wherefi»re  !  he  deserved  no  saeh  return 

From  me,  whom  he  oreatod  what  I  was 

In  that  bright  eminenee,  and  with  his  good 

Upbraided  none ;  nor  was  his  servioe  hard.  45 

What  ooold  be  less  than  to  afibrd  him  praise, 

The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks, 

How  due  !  yet  all  his  good  proved  ill  in  me. 

And  wrought  but  malioe ;  lifted  np  so  high, 

I  sdeign'd  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher  50 

Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 

The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude. 

So  burdensome  still  pajring,  still  to  owe. 

Forgetful  what  from  Him  I  still  received. 

And  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind  55 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 

Indebted  and  diseharged :  what  burden  then  ? 

0  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordain'd 

Me  some  inferior  Angel,  I  had  stood 

Then  happy  ;  no  unbounded  hope  had  raised  60 

Ambition.     Yet,  why  not  ?  some  other  Pow'r, 

As  great  might  have  aspired,  and  me,  though  mean, 

38.  Thai  bring  to  my  rcftMm&ranrr,  4^. :  Satan  being  now  within  the 
procpect  of  Eden,  and  looking  round  upon  the  glories  of  the  creation,  is 
filled  with  sentiments  different  from  those  which  ht  discovered  whilst  he 
was  in  HeU.  The  place  intpiies  him  with  thoughts  more  adapted  to  it. 
He  reileeti  upon  the  happy  condition  from  which  he  fell,  and  breaks  forth 
into  a  speech  that  is  softened  with  several  transient  touches  of  remorse  and 
self-aecosation ;  but,  at  length,  he  confirms  himself  in  impenitence,  and  in 
his  design  of  drawing  back  man  into  his  own  state  of  guilt  and  misery 
This  conflict  of  passions  is  raised  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  as  the  opening  of 
his  speech  to  the  son  is  very  bold  and  noble. — ^A. 

40.  PridM :  An  inordinate  self-esteem.    JnUrition :  A  worse  passion,  as  it 
prompted  him  to  impious  efforts  to  acquire  equal  dominion  with  Godl 

50.  8deigii?d:  Disdained,  firom  the  Italian  tdegnare. 

55.  jtnd  connects  this  verb  with  the  verbs  in  50 

56.  Dutmy :  Act  of  destination. 


Ia6  PABAsm  LOST. 

Drawn  to  his  part ;  but  other  Fow^  u  great 

Fi'll  not,  bat  stand  aashaken,  froB  within 

Or  from  without,  to  all  temptatioDa  ann'd. 

lludst  thou  the  same  free  will  asd  powV  to  staod? 

Tbon  hadst.     Whom  bast  thou  IbeD  or  what  t*  aooaae. 

But  Heav'o'fl  free  love  doJt  eqoalljr  to  aU  ? 

Ite  then  bis  lore  aocaraed,  hdco  lore  or  bato, 

To  me  alibe,  it  deals  etental  woe. 

Nay,  cnrsed  be  thou  ;  NDce  against  bis  thj  wiU 

Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justlj  ruea. 

Me  misenble  !  which  way  sball  I  fly 

Infiiute  wrath,  and  infinhe  deapur  ? 

Which  way  1  fly  b  Hell ;  myadfam  HeQ; 

And  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep 

Still  threafning  to  deronr  me  opens  wide, 

To  which  Ibe  Hell  I  anfler  aeems  a  Hear'n 

O  theD  at  last  relent.     Is  there  no  plaoe 

Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  lefi  ! 

None  left  but  by  submisnon ;  and  that  w<wd 

Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  ihame 
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While  they  adore  me  on  tlie  tfanme  of  H«D  f 

With  diidem  and  soeptre  high  advanoed,  ^ 

The  lower  still  I  fall,  only  supreme 

In  miserj  !  snch  joy  ambition  finds. 

But  say  I  coold  repent,  and  coold  obtain 

By  act  of  grace  my  former  state,  how  soon 

Woald  highth  recall  high  thoughts,  how  soon  unsay  05 

What  feignM  sabnussion  swore  !  ease  would  recant 

Vows  made  in  pain,  as  riolent  and  yoid ; 

For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow  ^ 

Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  haye  pierced  so  deep 

Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse,  100 

And  heavier  fidl :  so  should  I  purchase  dear 

Short  intermission  bought  with  double  smart. 

This  knows  my  Punisher :  therefore,  as  hr 

From  granting  he,  as  I  from  begging  peaoe. 

All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold,  instead  105 

Of  us  outcast,  exiled,  his  new  deli^^t. 

Mankind  created,  and  for  him  this  world. 

So  farewell  hope,  and  with  hope  farewell  fear, 

Farewell  remorse :  all  good  to  me  is  lost : 

£vO  be  thou  my  good ;  by  thee  at  least  110 

Divided  empire  with  Heav'n's  King  I  hold, 

By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  will  reign ; 

As  Man  ere  long,  and  this  new  world  shall  know. 

Thus  while  he  spake,  each  passion  dimmM  his  fiu)e ; 
Thrice  changed  with  pale,  ire,  envy,  and  despair ;  115 

Which  marr'd  his  bonrow'd  visage,  and  betray'd 
Him  counterfeit,  if  any  eye  beheld. 

110-}2.  The  mwining  is :  Evil  be  thoa  my  fouroe  of  happinea ;  by  meant 
of  thee  I  bold  at  least  divided  empiie,  kc. ;  by  thee  (I  rtpemt),  and  (hertp 
after)  will  reign,  perhaps,  more  than  hali^  by  adding  Earth  to  my  empire. 

114.  ThMi  wkUt  ht  tpaht^  ^. :  The  above  speech  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  that 
is  aseribed  to  Satan  in  the  whole  poem.  TIm  evil  spirit  mfterwmids  proceeds 
to  make  his  discoveries  concerning  our  first  parents,  and  to  learn  after  what 
manner  they  may  be  best  attacked. — ^A.  Each  poMtum^  namely,  irt^  aivy, 
and  ilopM-,  dimmed  hiBfiboe,and  changed  it  into  an  intense  jw^aMst.  To 
dbaNgt  wUh,  ii  an  idiom  of  Latin  and  Greek  writers. 
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For  he*T*iil7  minda  from  null  dutompen  foal 
Are  ever  oleu.     Wliereof  he  bdoq  aintre, 
Each  pertarbation  amooth'd  with  ontnrd  calm, 
Artificer  of  fraud ;  and  was  the  first 
That  practiaed  Uaehood  nnder  aaintlj  ebow, 
Deep  malice  to  conceal,  conoh'd  with  rerenge : 
Yet  not  enough  had  praotiied  to  deaeiTe 
Uriel  once  wam'd  ;  wboae  e^e  pnreued  him  down 
The  way  he  went,  and  w  th'  Aaajrian  monat 
Saw  him  disfigured  more  than  oonld  be&ll 
Spirit  of  happy  aort ;  hia  geatorca  fieroe 
He  mark'd  and  mad  demeanour,  then  akoie, 
Ab  he  aupposed,  all  nnobaerTed,  miaeen. 
So  on  be  fares,  and  to  the  border  oomea 
Of  Eden,  where  delieiooa  ParadiBe, 
Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  iooloaore  green. 
Ah  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champaign  bead 
Of  a  Bteep  wilderness,  whoM  haiij  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  groteaqne  and  mid. 
Access  deny'd ;  and  over  head  tip  grsw. 
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Insapermblo  height  of  loftiest  shade, 

Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm ; 

A  sylvan  scene  ;  and  as  the  ranks  ascend  140 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woodj  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.     Yet  higher  than  their  tops 

The  verdorous  wall  of  Paradise  ap  sprang ; 

Which  to  our  gen'ral  sire  gave  prospect  large 

Into  his  nether  empire  neighboring  ronnd :  145 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 

Of  goodliest  trees  loaden  with  fiurest  froit, 

Blossoms  and  fmits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 

AppearM  with  gay  enamel'd  colonrs  mix'd : 

On  which  the  Sun  more  glad  impressed  his  beams  150 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow. 

When  God  hath  showVd  the^  earth  :  so  lovely  seem'd 

That  landskip  :  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 

Meets  hiB  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 

Vernal  delight  and  joj,  i^le  to  drive  155 

All  sadness  but  despair :  now  gentle  gales. 

Fanning  their  odonTrons  wings,  dispense 

Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 

140.  A  syAwM  amw:  We  are  reminded  of  the  beautiful  lines  of  Virgil, 
iEn.Ll64: 

^  Tom  lilTii  lecD*  eornfoli 
D«tiip«r,  homatique  fttnim  iMinat  imminet  umbra.** 

148.  ¥^tdt% :  It  would  accoid  better  with  V.  341 ;  IT.  249,  422 ;  VII. 
324 ;  VIII.  307,  to  read  frmt.  The  lingular  is  used  to  denote  hanging  fruit, 
the  pluiml  ^herad. 

153.  Lmidtkip:  The  originals  from  which  Milton  has  borrowed  in  describ- 
ing this  iorndttapt,  are  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  and  the  shady  grotto  of 
Calypso,  by  Homer;  the  garden  of  Paradise,  by  Ariosto;  of  Armida,  by 
Tasso;  and  of  Venus,  by  Marino;  and  of  the  Bower  of  Bliss,  by  Spenser; 
but  competent  judges  affirm  that  the  copy  greatly  transcends  in  beauty  the 
originals. 

15S.  This  fine  passage  is  taken  from  as  fine  a  one  in  Shakspeare's  Twelfth 

Might: 

•* like  th«  f w««t  louth 

Thst  br«mth«i  apoo  »  bank  of  violati, 
StssUng  and  girlag  odour." 


160  pabjimm  lcwt. 

Those  bmlmy  sp<nls.     As  lAea  to  tb«in  vbo  mQ 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  ftad  noir  Kre  pMt 
MocMnbique,  off  at  sea  norllt-eBat  winds  blow 
Sab«*n  odonra  from  the  a^ej  Aon 
Of  Arabj  the  Blest ;  vilb  noh  delay 
Well  pleased  they  slack  thur  oonrse,  and  many  a  leagH 
Cheer'd  with  the  gratefnl  Hnell  old  Oeean  amilea: 
So  entertaia'd  those  odoroas  nroela  the  ftend 
Who  came  their  bane,  thon^  with  them  better  plcved 
Than  Asmod^oa  with  the  fithy  fiuno 
That  drove  him,  thon^  ensmoiir'd,  firam  the  spoase 
Of  Tohit's  BOD,  and  with  a  Tengeaace  sent 
From  Media  post  lo  Egypt,  there  bat  bound. 
Now  to  th'  ascent  of  that  st«ep  sango  hill 
Satan  had  jonrney'd  on,  peiwve  and  slow  ; 
Bat  farther  way  fonnd  none,  so  thick  intwinod, 
As  one  con  tinned  brake,  the  undergrowth 
Of  shrubs  and  tangling  boahM  had  perpkz'd 
All  path  of  man  or  beaat  tbai  pass'd  that  way  : 
One  gate  there  only  was,  and  llwt  lookM  east 
On  til"'  otiicr  fide  ;  wliicli  wlicu  th'  arcl-folon  saw. 
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At  (me  alight  bound  h^  orerleap'd  all  bound 

Of  hill  or  highest  wall,  and  sheer  within 

Lights  on  his  feet.     As  when  a  prowling  wolf, 

Whom  hanger  drhres  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey, 

Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eye  186 

In  hurdled  cots  amid  the  fi^ld  secure, 

Leaps  o^er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fpld : 

Or  as  a  thief  bent  to  unhoard  the  cash 

Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial  doors, 

Croas-barr'd  and  bolted  fi»t,  fear  no  assault,  190 

In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o'er  the  tfles : 

So  domb  this  first  grand  thief  into  God^s  fold ; 

So  since  into  his  church  lewd  hirelings  climb. 

Thence  up  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life, 

The  middle  tree  and  highest  there  that  grew,  195 

Sat  like  a  cormorant ;  yet  not  true  life 

181.  Jtom  dight  hommdy  ^, :  Hii  bounding  over  the  walls  of  Paradiie ; 
hit  sitting  in  the  shape  of  a  connonuit  upon  the  tree  of  life,  which  stood  in 
the  centre  of  it,  and  overtopped  all  the  other  trees  of  the  garden ;  his  alight- 
ing among  the  herd  of  animals,  which  are  so  beautifully  represented  as  play- 
ing about  Adam  and  Eve ;  together  with  his  transforming  himself  into  dif- 
ferent shapes,  in  order  to  hear  their  conversation,  are  circumstances  that 
give  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  reader,  and  are  devised  with  grei^  art,  to 
ooonect  that 'series  of  adventures  in  which  the  poet  has  engaged  this  artificer 
of  fraudv^A. 

183.  Skttr:  At  once. 

183-88.  The  compaiisoa  of  Satan  to  a  woU^  and  to  a  thief,  is  derived  Irom 
John  z.  1. 

192.  Omnb:  Climbed. 

193.  Lewd:  This  word,  in  the  time  of  Milton,  was  used  in  a  wider  sense 
than  at  present,  to  signify  profene,  impious,  wicked,  as  well  as  wanton 
I.  490 ;  YI.  182. 

196.  Sat  likt  a  eormoranU :  The  thought  of  Satan's  transformation  into  a 
comoorant,  and  placing  himself  on  the  tree  of  life,  seems  raised  upon  that 
passage  in  the  Iliad,  where  two  deities  are  described  as  perching  on  the  top 
of  an  oak  in  the  shape  of  vultures. — A. 

The  cormorant  is  a  voracious  sea-bird.  Dr.  Geo.  Campbell  remarks  that 
if  for  cormorant  Milton  had  said  ^  bird  of  prey,"  which  would  have  equally 
suited  both  the  meaning  and  the  measure,  the  image  would  have  been 
weaker  than  by  this  tpeeificaium.  The  more  general  the  terms  are,  the  pic- 
ture is  the  weaker ;  the  more  special  they  are,  it  is  the  brighter. 

K 
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Therel^  regain'd,  bat  sat  daviaiig  death 

To  them  who  lived ;  nor  on  the  Tirtne  thtrai^t 

Of  that  life-giTJng  plant,  bat  only  oaed 

For  prospect,  what  well  used  had  been  the  pledg* 

Of  immortality.     So  little  knows 

Any,  but  God  alone,  to  raloe  right 

The  good  before  him,  but  peirerta  best  thinj^ 

To  worst  abuse,  or  to  their  meanest  use. 

lieoeatb  biro,  with  new  wonder,  now  he  views 

To  alt  delight  of  human  sense  exposed 

In  narrow  room  Nature's  whole  wealth,  yea  mors, 

A  Heav'D  on  Earth  :  for  bUsafol  Paradiae 

Of  God  the  garden  was,  by  him  in  ih'  east 

Of  Eden  planted ;  Eden  stretoh'd  her  line 


307-8.  Id  mding  the  poet'i  exquiiite  descriptioa  of  the  raddence  fitted 
up  for  our  Sat  pareets,  it  ii  >  utonl  inquiry.  How  did  be  pnioecd  in  teming 
il  >  Whit  wu  Ibe  mentU  prooM  by  which  he  eUbuatcd  to  beautitBl  a  de- 
scription, Ibi  he  writes  only  fram  imapiotian  t 

The  atepa  by  which  he  mutt  have  pnieecded  ia  cieatiiic  hie  imagijMUT 
garden,  are  iKia  felicitouBly  deaciibed  by  Dugild  Stewut  (Worka,  Tol.  L  360) . 
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From  Atuma  oMiward  to  the  rqytl  tow'n 

Of  great  Seleaciii,  boilt  bj  (Grecian  kingSi 

Or  where  the  sons  of  Eden  long  before 

Dwelt  in  Tehaaar.    In  this  pleasant  soil 

Hia  far  more  pleasant  garden  Ood  ordain'd ;  215 

Out  of  the  fertile  gronnd  he  canaed  to  grow 

All  trees  of  noblest  kind  for  sight,  smell,  taste ; 

And  all  amid  them  stood  the  tree  of  life, 

High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 

Of  vegetable  gold ;  and  next  to  life,  220 

Our  death,  the  tree  of  knowledge,  grew  hat  by. 

Knowledge  of  good  bought  dear  by  knowing  ill. 

Southward  through  Eden  went  a  river  large. 

Nor  changed  his  course,  but  thro'  the  shaggy  hill 

Pass'd  underneath  ingulTd  ;  for  God  had  thrown  225 

That  mountain  as  his  garden  mould  high  raised 

Upon  the  rapid  current,  which  thro'  veins 

Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  up  drawn. 

Rose  a  fresh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 

Watered  the  garden  :  thence  united  fell  230 

Down  the  steep  glado,  and  met  the  nether  flood. 

Which  from  his  darksome  passage  now  appears. 

And  now  divided  into  four  main  streams, 

211.  jiurtm :  Or  Haman,  a  region  of  Syria  south  of  Damascus,  mentioned 
hi  Ezek.  zlviL  16, 18.    UiideT  the  Romans  it  was  called  Aunuiitis. 

212.  SeUueia:  On  the  bank  of  the  Tigris,  forty-five  miles  north  of  ancient 
Babylon.  It  was  built  by  Seleucus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  and  was 
the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  Upper  Asia. 

214.  T*Uumr :  A  country  adjacent  to  Assyria,  Is.  xxxvii.  12. 

219.  Blooming  ambrotial  fnui :  Producing  fruit  which  is  delightful  both  to 
the  taste  and  sroell ;  from  ambrotia,  a  name  for  the  food  on  which  the  gods 
were  &bled  to  subsist,  and  to  which,  along  with  nectar,  they  were  believed  to 
owe  their  immortality. 

233.  Compare  Gen.  ii.  10.  It  is  conjectured  by  Newton,  that  the  river 
formed  by  the  combined  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  passed  through 
the  garden;  that  this  river  was  parted  into  four  other  main  streams  or 
rivers,  two  above  the  garden,  namely,  Euphrates  and  Tigris  before  their  junc- 
tioii,aiid  two  below  the  garden,  the  river  separating  into  the  rivers  £u* 
ihntas  and  Tigiia,  called,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  Pison  and  Gihon. 
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Rnns  diTerae,  waDdhing  iiiui;r  *  ttB^an  ralm 

And  conntTj,  whereof  here  needa  no  Moonnt ; 

But  rutber  to  tell  bow,  if  Art  oould  tell, 

I]r>w  from  th&t  capphire  fbnnt  the  crisped  brqoks, 

Rolling  on  orient  peaH  and  taadi  of  gtrid, 

With  maij  error  under  pendent  tbadea 

Ran  neclar,  Tuitiag  each  plant,  and  fed 

Flow'rs,  worthy  of  Parmdiae,  which  not  nice  Art 

In  beds  and  canons  Icnota,  bnt  Natnn  bocm 

Four'd  forth  profuse  on  bill,  and  dale,  and  plain, 

Both  where  the  morning  Sun  first  wnnnl;  sinola 

The  open  field,  and  where  the  nainenwd  shade 

Imbrown'd  the  noontide  bow'rs.     Thus  waa  this  place 

A  happy  raral  seat  of  Tariotts  view ; 

Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  od'rons  gntna  and  balm, 

Others  whose  fruit  burnish 'd  with  golden  rind 

Hung  amiable,  Hesperian  hblea  tnie. 

If  tme,  here  only,  and  of  delieionB  taste ; 


3M.  iraitiftn'iif .- Tn*elliai  over  in  no  ditect 
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Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 

GraiuDg  the  tender  herb,  were  interposed, 

Or  palmy  hillock  ;  or  the  flow'ry  lap 

Of  some  irriguoufl  yallej  spread  her  store,  2o!S 

Flow'rs  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose : 

Another  side,  umbrageous  grots  aud  cayes 

Of  cool  recess,  o'er  which  the  maatling  vine 

Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  aud  gently  creeps 

Luxuriant :  mean  while  murm'ring  waters  fall  260 

Down  the  slope  hills,  dispersed,  or  in  a  lake, 

That  to  the  fringed  bank  with  myrtle  crown'd 

Her  ciTStal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams. 

thither,  and  carry  off  the  golden  applet  which  hung  on  a  mysterioiM  tree  in 

the  midst  of  the  garden.    Having  prociued  accen  to  the  garden,  the  hero  de- 

ctroyed  the  watchful  lerpent  that  kept  the  tree,  and  gathered  the  apple*. 

Here  we  have  a  strange  mixture  of  the  internal  and  external  incidents  of 

l^uvdiae,  the  ideas  of  the  primeval  people  viewing  from  without  the  Eden 

trook  which  they  were  excluded,  and  coveting  its  golden  fruits,  mixed  up  with 

tfaoae  whkh  belong  properiy  to  the  fidl,  the  serpent,  and  the  tree  of  life,  or 

of  the  tree  of  knowledge— for  in  these  old  traditions  the  trees  are  not  so  well 

diatingoiahed  as  in  the  Mosaic  account    In  this  legend  of  Hercules  the  idea 

aeems  to  bt,  that  the  access  to  the  tree  of  lift  is  impossible,  till  the  Son  of 

God  opens  the  way,  and  overcomes  the  serpent,  by  whom  that  access  is  prc- 


It  desierves  remark  also,  that  in  most  of  those  accounts  of  the  dragon  or 

serpent,  whom  the  heathen  regarded  as  the  source  of  evil,  and  which  could 

be  vanqmshail  only  by  the  Son  of  God  in  human  form,  he  is  called  Typbon 

or  Python,  a  word  which  signifies  **  to  ovej-persuade,  to  deceive."    Now  this 

very  name  Fitho,  or  Python,  designates  the  great  deceiver  of  mankind. 

When  the  damsel  at  Philippi  is  said  (Acts  xvi.  16)  to  have  been  possessed 

by  **  a  spuit  of  divination,"  it  is  called  in  the  original  ^  a  spirit  of  Python ;" 

manifestly  showing  that  the  pagan  Python  was  and  could  be  no  other  than 

^'that  OU  Serpent,  called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole 

worhL"   ^v.  xiL  9. 

255.  trrigmom:  Watered. 

256.  Wkkomt  tkom^  fr. :  Thorns  and  thistles  were  not  bxought  forth  until 
the  euse  was  dsnoonesd  for  the  sin  of  man. 

257.  jtmeiktr  ndt  (was)  mnbmgt(m$,  ^. :  That  is,  on  another  side  were 
vmbnfeoos  (shady)  grots,  &c 

261-«3.  7^  waUnfaU  duperml,  or  unite  their  streams  in  a  Udiie,  that 
preeento  her  dear  looking-glass,  holds  her  crystal  mirror,  to  the  fringed 
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The  birds  their  ch(»r  appl; ;  un,  Tend  dn, 

BrckthiDg  the  mnell  of  field  and  gnm,  ftttime 

The  trembling  leaves,  while  DntrerMl  Pui, 

Knit  with  the  Gnces  and  (he  Hcnin  in  danea, 

Led  on  th'  eternal  spring.     Not  that  fhir  field 

Of  EoDa,  where  Proserpine  gathVing  flow*!*, 

HerKlf  a  fiiirer  flow'r  by  gloomy  Dis 

Was  gathcr'd,  which  cost  Cerei  all  that  pun 

To  seek  her  through  the  world,  dot  that  iwaet  gnm 

Of  Daphne  by  Orontcs,  and  th'  i 


bank  crowned  wiih  mjTtle.  It  u  anal  with  the  poati  (m  Inm  Md  in  IIL 
359)  to  penonify  bkes  mi  livcn. — N'. 

363.  Jltmu:  Make  mudcal. 

266-67.  Whilt  itmrrrnil  Pan,  it. :  That  U,  while  Dnircml  Natnic,  Unkad 
wilh  the  graceful  >eBK>TW,  iluiccd  ■  peipctiul  round,  and  thttmgbaut  the 
Earth,  yet  unpolluted,  led  etemal  spring.  All  the  poeti  &Toiir  the  idea  of 
the  world's  cieation  in  the  apiiag.    Georg.  ii.  338 ;  Orid.  Met.  i.  107.— H. 

Pan:  The  name  aignifiei  At  wMe  or  all,  thia  mrthological  god  being 
considered  the  god  of  all  the  natnral  world.  Be  wai  the  god  of  ihep- 
berds.    The  woods  and  moantaini  of  Arcadia,  in  Greece,  wctc  lacred  to 
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Cistalian  spiing,  might  with  this  Paradise 
Of  Eden  strive ;  nor  that  Njrseian  isle  275 

Girt  with  the  river  Triton,  where  old  Cham, 
Whom  Gentiles  Ammon  call  and  Ljbian  Jove, 
Hid  Amalthea  and  her  florid  son 
"  Tonng  Bacchus  from  his  step-dame  Rhea's  eye  ; 
Nor  where  Abassin  kings  their  issne  gnard,  280 

Mount  Amara,  though  this  by  some  supposed 
True  Paradise  under  the  Ethiop  line 
By  Nilus'  head,  inclosed  with  shining  rock, 
A  whole  day's  journey  high,  but  wide  remote 
From  this  Assyrian  garden,  where  the  Fiend  285 

Saw  undelighted  all  delist,  all  kind 
Of  living  creatures,  new  to  sight,  and  strange. 

•nd  beauty  from  a  nmnberof  ibiiiitains  which  it  contained ;  and  thus  became 
•  fivoarite  resort  for  the  citizens  of  Antioch. 

The  Costa/ion  apriiif ,  on  Mount  Parnassus,  was  used  for  purposes  of  divi- 
Bition  by  the  priestess  of  Apollo.  There  was  another  fountain  of  the 
iune  name  near  Dmphne,  which,  as  the  story  is,  gave  to  those  who  drank  its 
icaters,  a  knowledge  of  futurity.    To  this  the  poet  may  refer. 

275-79.  Cham^  or  Ham,  son  of  Noah,  called  by  the  Gentiles  ^Arnnon,  or 
Ewmmm^  was  a  name  given  to  Jupiter  as  worshipped  in  Lybia ;  it  is  derived 
fiom  a  Greek  word  signifying  sanrf. 

Amakktu  was  a  heautiful  maiden,  of  whom  he  hecame  enamoured,  which 
event  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Rhea.  The  isle  to  which  Amalthea  and 
her  son  Bacchus  were  conveyed,  is  called  JVysn'on  from  Nysf  us,  a  surname 
of  Bacchus ;  it  is  formed  by  the  river  TVtton,  and  is  described  as  possessing 
verdant  meads,  abundant  springs,  all  sorts  of  trees  and  flowers,  which  ever 
resounded  with  the  melody  of  birds. 

281.  ftnoro,  or  Amhara,  the  highest  portion  of  the  Abassin  (Abyssin,  or 
Abyssinian)  country.  Its  kings  there  placed  their  children  for  safe  keeping. 
The  mount  is  said  to  have  been  inclosed  with  alabaster  rocks,  and  to  have 
required  a  day  to  ascend  it. 

287.  Two  if  far  wMer  thape :  The  description  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  they 
first  appeared  to  Satan,  is  ezquiutely  drawn,  and  sufficient  to  make  the  fallen 
angel  gaxe  upon  them  with  all  that  astonishment,  and  those  emotions  of  envy 
which  are  attributed  to  him. — A. 

Dr.  Thomas  Reid  has  well  observed  upon  this  passage,  that  the  great  poet 
derives  the  beauty  of  the  first  pair  in  Paradise  from  those  expressions  of 
moial  and  intellactnal  qualities  which  appeared  in  their  outward  form  and 
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Two  of  far  nobler  shape  erect  and  t>D, 
Godlike  erect,  with  native  honour  clad 
In  naked  majestj  aeem'd  lords  of  all, 
And  Korthj  scem'd  ;  for  in  their  looks  dhrin* 
The  image  of  tbcir  gloriona  Maker  done, 
Trnth,  wisdom,  sanctitnde  severe  and  ptuc, 
(Severe  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placed), 
Whence  true  anthorit;  in  men ;  thonj^  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal  aeemM- 
For  contemplation  he  and  valour  fona'd ; 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attnctive  graoe  ; 
He  for  God  onlj,  she  for  God  in  him  : 
His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime,  deohiod 
Absolute  rule  ;  and  byaointhiiw  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manl;  hung 
Clust'ring,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  bnMtd: 
She,  aa  a  veil  down  to  the  slender  waist, 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Dishevcll'd,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved 
A=  ihi-  \-inf  cuii-  ln^r  tendrils  ;  which  implj'd 
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And  sweet  reluctant  amorous  delay. 

Nor  those  mysterions  parts  were  then  conoeal'd ; 

Then  was  not  goiltj  shame,  dishonest  shame 

Of  Nature ^s  works ;  honour  dishonourable, 

Sin-bred,  how  haye  ye  troubled  all  mankind  815 

With  shows  instead,  mere  shows  of  seeming  pure, 

And  banish'd  from  man's  life  his  happiest  life. 

Simplicity  and  spotless  innocence  ! 

So  passed  they  naked  on,  nor  shunn'd  the  sight 

Of  Ood  or  Angel,  for  they  thought  no  ill.  820 

So  hand  in  hand  they  pass'd,  the  loveliest  pair 

That  CTer  since  in  love's  embraces  met ; 

Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom 

His  sons  ;  the  furest  of  her  daughters  Eve. 

Under  a  tuft  of  shade  that  on  a  green  825 

Stood  whispering  soft,  by  a  Aresh  fountain  side 

They  sat  them  down ;  and  after  no  more  toil 

Of  their  sweet  gardening  labour  than  sufficed 

To  recommend  cool  Zephyr,  and  made  ease 

More  easy,  wholesome  thirst  and  appetite  330 

More  grateful,  to  their  supper-fruits  they  fell, 

314.  Honour  diahommrabU :  An  allusion  to  1  Cor.  zii.  23.  The  honour 
bestowed  by  dress  is  really  a  dishonour,  being  a  memorial  of  the  fall  of  our 
first  parents,  and  of  our  own  depravity. 

315.  Ye:  Newton  prefers  to  read  youy  on  the  ground  that  the  address  is 
made  to  shame  only. 

323-24.  These  lines  are  an  example  of  the  solecism,  and,  strictly  inter- 
preted, would  mean  that  Adam  was  one  of  his  own  sons,  and  Eve  one  of  her 
own  daughitn ;  an  evident  absurdity.  But  the  mode  of  expression  resembles 
that  which  is  often  found  in  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  when  they  use  thr 
superlative  for  the  comparative  degree.  It  only  means  that  Adam  was  the 
goodliest  man  when  compared  with  his  sons,  and  that  Eve  was  fiiirer  than 
any  of  her  daughters.  Achilles  is  by  Homer  said  to  be  "  the  most  short-liveii 
of  others,"  and  Nireus  to  have  been  ^  the  most  elegant  of  the  other  Grecians ;" 
and  Diana  if  said,  by  one  of  the  poets,  to  be  ^the  most  beautiful  of  her  at- 
tendants," that  is,  more  beautiful  than  any  of  her  attendants. 

327.  T%eg  ma  tbem  <^bim,  4r. :  There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  line^ 
that  follow,  wherein  they  aro  described  as  sitting  on  a  bed  of  flowers  by  tb- 
ode  q£%  fountain,  amidst  a  mixed  assembly  of  animals. — A. 

Bat  k  wM  for  teated 
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Nectarine  fraits  wbich  the  complUnt  bcn^u 

Yieldcil  them,  aide-loDg  is  thcj'  Mt  recline 

On  the  soft  downy  bank  damask'd  with  flowVs. 

The  saTonry  pnip  thej  chew,  and  ia  the  rind 

Still  as  they  thirsted  scoop  the  briinniing  sb«am ; 

Nor  gentle  purpose,  nor  endearing  smiles 

Wanted,  nor  youthful  dalliance  as  beseems 

I'air  couple  llak'd  in  happy  nnptial  league. 

Alone  as  they.     Abont  them  frisking  play'd 

AH  beasts  of  th'  earth,  since  wild,  and  of  all  ehaae 

In  wood  or  wilderness,  forest  or  den  : 

Sporting  the  lion  rainp'd,  and  in  his  paw 

Dandled  the  kid  ;  bears,  tigers,  ovnoes,  {tarda, 

Gambol'd  before  them  ;  th'  nnwieldly  eUphant, 

To  moke  them  mirth,  nsed  all  hia  might,  and  wreathVl 

Hia  lithe  proboacia;  close  the  serpent  sly 

Insinoaling,  wove  with  Gorditm  twine 

His  braided  train,  and  of  hia  fatal  guile 

Gave  proof  unheeded  ;  others  on  the  gns 

Couch 'd,  and  now  fiU'd  with  pastare,  gaaing  sat, 

Or  bedward  ruminating ;  for  the  Snn, 
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■ 

Deolined,  was  hastiiig  now  with  prone  oareer 
To  th^  ocean  isles,  and  in  th'  ascending  scale 
Of  Heaven  the  stars  that  usher  evening  rose  :  355 

When  Satan  still  in  gase,  as  first  he  stood. 
Scarce  thns  at  length  failM  speech  recoverM  sad  : 
O  Hell !  what  do  mine  cjes  with  grief  behold ! 
Into  onr  room  of  bliss  thns  high  advanced 
Greatnres  of  other  mooldf  earth-bom  perhaps,  360 

Not  Spirits,  yet  to  heavenly  Spirits  bright 
Little  inferior ;  whom  my  thoughts  pursue 
With  wonder,  and  oonld  love,  so  lively  shines 
In  them  divine  resemblance,  and  such  grace 
The  Hand  that  fbrmM  them  on  their  shape  hath  ponr'd.     365 
Ah,  gentle  pair,  ye  little  think  how  nigh 
Your  change  approaches,  when  all  these  delights 
Will  vanish  and  deliver  ye  to  woe, 
More  woe,  the  more  your  taste  is  now  of  joy ! 
Happy,  but  for  so  happy  ill  secured  870 

Long  to  continue,  and  this  hi^  scat  your  Heav^ 
111  fenced  &r  Heav'n  to  keep  out  such  a  foe 
As  now  is  enter'd ;  yet  no  purposed  foe 
To  you,  whom  I  could  pity  thus  (brlom 
Though  I  unpitied  :  League  with  you  I  seek,  375 

And  mutual  amity  so  strait,  so  close, 

353.  Pnm:  Detcendiiig. 

354.  To  tht  otmm  ida :  The  ialandi  in  the  western  ocein.  That  the  Biin 
fet  in  the  tea  and  rose  oat  of  it  again,  was  an  ancient  poetic  notion,  and  has 
become  part  of  the  phraseology  of  poetry.  And  in  attending  teaU  t^Htavtn : 
The  balanoaof  Heaven,  or  LiAra^  is  one  of  the  twelve  signs;  and  when  the 
son  is  in  that  sign,  as  he  is  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  da}'B  and  nights  are 
equal,  as  if  weighed  in  a  balance : 

"  JLikra  dici  somniqtt*  parM  nbi  ftc«rlt  borts." 

Vimn  Oeorg.  i.  Wi. 

And  henoe  our  author  seems  to  have  borrowed  his  metaphor  of  the  tcaiei  of 
Heaven,  weighing  night  and  day,  the  one  ascending  as  the  other  sinks. — N. 

3S7.  With  diilicalty,  and  not  till  after  a  long  time,  he  recovered  the  power 
of  speeeh,  which  had  fiuled  him,  through  astonishment  and  sadness,  in  view 
of  Adam  and  Eve. 

302.  Pft.viiLd;  Heb.  iL  7. 
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That  I  witb  j'on  most  dweU,  or  jon  with  me 
Honcprorth.     M^  dwelltag  baplj  maj  not  plean, 
Like  tbia  fair  Pandise,  joor  Mi»e  ;  jet  Bnoh 
Accept  your  Slaker's  work  ;  fae  gtve  It  me, 
Which  I  as  freely  give :  Hell  Aii\  unfold, 
To  eatertain  jon  two,  her  widest  gates, 
And  seed  forth  all  her  kiogs ;  there  wiD  be  room, 
Nut  like  these  narrow  limits,  to  receive 
Yaur  num'rous  oaring ;  if  no  better  place, 
Thank  bini  who  puts  me  loath  to  tkis  revenge 
On  you  who  wrong  TOO  Dot,  for  him  who  wrong'd. 
And  sbould  I  at  yonr  harmless  innocence 
Melt,  as  I  do,  yet  public  reasoc  just, 
TTonour  and  empire  with  revenge  enlarged, 
By  conqu'ring  this  new  world,  compels  me  now 
To  do  what  else,  thougb  damn'd,  I  ahonld  ahhor. 

So  spake  the  Fiend,  and  with  necessity, 
The  tyrant's  plea,  excused  his  devlish  deeds. 
Tl)<<ii  froin  bis  lofty  stand  on  that  hi^  tree 
Down  he  nlijibte  among  the  sportful  herd 
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Sinught  coaches  close,  then  ruoDg  changes  oft  405 

His  conchant  watch,  as  one  who  chose  his  ground 

Whence  mshing  he  might  surest  seize  them  bodi 

Griped  in  each  paw :  when  Adam,  first  of  men 

To  first  of  women  Eve,  thus  moving  speech, 

Tum'd  him  all  ear  to  hear  new  utterance  flow :  410 

Sole  partner,  and  sole  part,  of  all  these  joys, 
Dearer  thyself  than  all ;  needs  must  the  Pow'r 
That  made  us,  and  for  us  this  ample  world, 
Be  infinitely  good,  and  of  his  good 

As  liberal  and  free  as  infinite  ;  415 

That  raised  us  from  the  dust,  and  placed  us  here 
In  all  this  happiness,  who  at  his  hand 
Have  nothing  merited,  nor  can  perform 
Aught  whereof  he  hath  need  ;  he  who  requires 
From  us  no  other  service  than  to  keep  420 

This  one,  this  easy  charge,  of  all  the  trees 
In  Paradise  that  bear  delicious  fruit 


space.  Thif  word  wis  origimMf  applied  to  that  put  of  a  royal  forest  which 
had  been  severed  iiom  the  rest,  and  made  pure,  or  free  from  the  forest  or 
game  laws. 

406.  CoMcAan/:  Reclining. 

409.  Speedk :  The  speeches  of  these  first  two  lovexs  flow  equally  from  pas- 
sion and  sincerity.  The  professions  they  make  to  one  another  aie  full  of 
warmth,  bat  at  the  same  time  founded  upon  truth.  In  a  word,  they  are  the 
gallantries  of  Paradise. — ^A. 

411.  SoU  part,  of  all^^.:  Ofy  here  (as  frequently  in  Milton\  signifies 
mnomg.  The  sense  is :  among  all  these  joys  thou  alone  art  my  partner,  and 
(what  is  more)  thou  alone  art  part  of  me,  as  in  487 : 

**  Purl  of  my  ioul  I  sMk  the«,  and  thee  oltim 
My  other  hnlf.** 

Pearce. 

421.  £iasy  ehargt :  It  was  very  natural  for  Adam  to  enter  upon  this  topic, 
and  it  was  one  that  Satan  was  most  interested  in  hearing  him  discuss.  Gen. 
iLlS;  i.  28. 

432.  Js  IktrodtM,  ^. :  There  is  scarce  a  speech  of  Adam  or  Eve  in  the 
whole  poem  wherein  the  f^entiments  and  allusions  are  not  taken  from  this 
Atir  deligfatflil  habitation.  The  reader,  during  their  whole  course  of  action, 
always  fl«ifa  himsalf  m  the  walks  of  Paradise.    In  short,  as  the  critics  have 
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So  Tariotu,  Dot  to  taste  thkt  raly  tree 

or  knowledge,  planted  by  the  tree  of  life ; 

So  near  grows  death  to  life,  vbate'er  death  is,  435 

Some  dreadful  thing  no  doabt ;  for  well  thou  know'st 

God  bath  pronounced  it  death  to  t«ste  that  tree, 

The  onlj  sign  of  oar  obedience  left 

Among  BO  many  signs  of  powV  and  mle 

Coaferr'd  upon  as,  and  dominion  giv'n  430 

Over  all  other  creatures  that  possess 

Earth,  air,  sad  sea.     Then  let  as  not  think  haid 

One  casj  prohibition,  who  enjoy 

Free  leave  so  large  to  all  things  else,  and  ohiMoe 

Unlimited  of  manifold  dehghts ;  435 

But  let  OS  ever  praise  hun,  and  extol 

His  bounty,  following  oar  deli^tfol  task 

To  prune  these  growing  plants,  and  tend  these  flow^; 

Whieh,  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet. 

To  whom  thus  Eve  replyM  :  O  tbon  for  whom  440 

And  from  whom  I  was  form'd  flesh  of  thy  flesh, 
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That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 

I  first  awaked,  and  found  mj^eif  reposed  450 

Under  a  shade  on  flowers,  mach  wond'ring  where 

And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 

Not  distant  fiur  from  thence  a  mnrm'ring  sound 

Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 

Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmoved  455 

Pure  as  th*  expanse  of  Heavhi.     I  thither  went 

With  unexperienced  thought,  and  hud  me  down 

On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 

Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  sky. 

As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite  460 

A  shape  within  the  wafry  gleam  appeared, 

Bending  to  look  on  me.     I  started  back  ; 

It  started  back  :  but  pleased  I  soon  retum'd ; 

Pleased  it  retumM  as  soon  with  answering  looks 

Of  sympathy  and  love  :  there  I  had  fiz'd  465 

Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pined  with  vain  desire. 

Had  not  a  voice  thqs  wamM  me.     What  thou  seest, 

What  there  thou  seest,  fair  Creature,  is  thyself ; 

With  thee  it  came  and  goes :  but  follow  me. 

And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays  470 

Thy  coming,  and  thy  soft  embraces,  he 

Whoae  image  thou  art ;  him  thou  shalt  enjoy 

Inseparably  thine  :  to  him  shalt  bear 

450.  Jiwaked:  Am  death  ii  often  compared  to  deep,  to  our  cominff  into  life 
may  well  be  likened  to  awaking.  Adam  speaks  in  tlie  same  figure,  YIII. 
253,  which  paesage  should  be  compared  with  this. — ^N. 

465-6.  T%en  I  had  fixed  my  eyes  tiU  now,  ifc. :  A  writer  in  Addison's  Spec- 
tator rather  shrewdly  asks,  whether  there  may  not  be  some  moral  couched 
under  the  lines  in  this  connection,  where  the  poet  lets  us  know  that  the  first 
woman,  immediately  after  her  creation,  ran  to  a  looking-glass,  and  became 
so  cnarooored  of  her  own  fiioe,  that  she  never  would  have  removed  to  view 
any  of  the  other  works  of  nature,  had  she  not  been  led  off  to  a  man.  The 
poet  aeema  to  have  had  in  view  the  story  of  Narcissus  in  Ovid,  Met  iii  457, 
but  haa  made  a  much  better  one. 

470-72.  No  thadow  may  be  considered  as  included  in  a  parenthesis.  The 
aantenee  may  acooidingly  be  read  thus :  Where  he  (no  shadow) ,  whose  image 
thoQ  ait|  awaits  thy  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces. 
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.Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  tbenoe  be  oaO^i, 

Mother  of  Human  Kace.     What  could  1  do 

But  follow  straight,  invisiblj  thus  led  ? 

Till  I  cspj'd  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall, 

Under  a  platan  ;  yet  mctbonght  leu  fiur, 

Less  winniDg  soft,  less  amiably  mild, 

^'lian  that  Bmooth  wat'17  image.     Bkck  I  tmu'd  : 

Tliou  folloiTing  ory'dst  alond,  Betnm,  fair  five; 

Whom  fly'st  tbou  ?  whom  thou  fly^  of  him  thoa  ut ; 

His  flesh,  hb  bone :  to  give  thee  being  I  lent 

Out  of  iny  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart 

Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side 

Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear  ; 

Part  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  olaim 

^ly  other  half :  with  that  thy  gentle  hand 

Seized  mine  ;  I  yielded,  and  from  that  time  aea 

How  beauty  is  cxccll'd  by  manly  grace 

And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair. 

So  spake  our  gen'ral  mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  nnreproTed, 
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And  meek  smrenderi  half  embracing  lean'd 

On  our  first  father ;  half  her  swelling  breast  495 

Niked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 

Of  her  looB§  tresses  hid :  he  in  delight, 

Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms, 

Smiled  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 

On  Juno  smiles  when  he  impregns  the  cbuds  500 

That  shed  May  flow'rs ;  and  pressM  her  matron  lip 

With  kisses  pure.     Aside  the  Devil  tum'd 

For  envy,  yet  with  jealous  leer  malign 

Eyed  them  askance,  and  to  himself  thus  'plain'd : 

Sight  hateful !  sight  tormenting !  thus  these  two,  505 

Impaiadised  in  one  another's  arms, 
The  hi^pier  Eden,  shall  enjoy  their  fill 
Of  bliss  on  bliss ;  while  I  to  Hell  am  thrust. 
Where  neither  joy  nor  love,  but  fierce  desire. 
Among  our  other  torments  not  the  least,  510 

Still  unfulfilled  with  pain  of  Jonging,  pines. 
Yet  let  me  not  forget  what  I  have  gain'd 
From  their  own  mouths :  all  is  not  theirs,  it  seems  ; 
One  &tal  tree  there  stands,  of  Knowledge  callM, 
Forbidden  them  to  taste :  Knowledge  forbidden  ?  515 

The  poet  adds  that  the  devil  turned  tway,  with  envy  at  the  sight  of  so 
xnuch  happiness. — A. 

499-901.  Jupiter  and  Juno,  the  principal  male  and  female  divinities  of  the 
beathen,  are  regarded  sometimes  as  presiding  over  atmospheric  phenomena, 
such  as  rein,  wind,  Ikc,  and  also  as  representing  the  productive  energies  of 
nature.  Their  marriage  typified  the  union  of  Heaven  and  Earth  in  the  fer- 
tilizing rains.  The  poet  here  ascrihes  to  them  the  sending  of  those  rains 
"which  pradneed  the  flowen  of  spring.  The  simile  is  drawn  hy  Milton  IVom 
the  14th  hook  of  the  Iliad,  and  from  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  U.  335.  Prti$ed: 
That  is,  Adam  pressed  her  matron  (married)  lip. 

500.  impngmi :  Renders  prolific.    The  word  is  pronounced  imprane$. 

903.  Ltir  maiign :  A  malignant,  ohlique  look. 

905.  imparadmd:  Enjoying  a  Paradise,  placed  in  a  condition  resemhling 
that  of  Paradise. 

909.  Wkin^  finr  wftin'f.  Milton  not  unirequently  omits  the  verb  it,  as  in 
▼IILfl21. 

910.  WmmMfifirbiddm:  A  most  artfiil  question  from  its  generality,  im- 

8'  I4 
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Sospicions,  reuonlesB.     Why  Bhonld  their  Lord 

Edtj  them  tliAt :     Can  it  be  sin  to  know  ? 

Can  it  be  death  r     And  do  tbey  onij  Btaad 

Bj  ignorance  }     Is  that  their  hapj^  state, 

The  proof  of  their  obedience  and  their  &tth  ? 

0  fair  foundation  laid  whereon  to  bnild 

Their  ruin  !     Hence  I  wiQ  exeite  Ihdr  Dtinda 

With  more  desire  to  know,  and  to  reject 

Envious  commaiidE,  invented  with  design 

To  keep  them  low  whom  knowledge  m^t  exalt 

Equal  with  Gods  :  aspiring  to  be  soch, 

They  taste  and  die.     What  lilulier  can  ensue  ? 

But  first  with  narrow  search  I  must  walk  roond 

This  garden,  and  no  comer  leave  nnspj'd  : 

A  chance  but  chance  maj  lead  iriiere  I  may  meet 

Some  wand'ring  Spirit  of  HeftT*n  by  fountain  mie. 

Or  in  thick  shade  retired,  from  him  to  draw 

What  further  would  be  leam'd.     Live  while  ye  may, 

Yet  happy  pair  ;  enjoy,  till  I  return, 

Short  pleasures,  for  long  w 
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Slowlj  descended,  and  with  right  aspect 

AgUDBt  the  eastern  gate  of  Paradisi*. 

LevellM  his  ev'ning  rays :  it  was  a  rock 

Of  alahaster,  piled  up  to  the  clouds, 

Conspicuous  fitr,  winding  with  one  ascent  545 

Accessible  from  earth,  one  entrance  high  ; 

The  rest  was  craggy  cliff,  that  overhung 

Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  cliuib. 

Betwixt  these  rocky  pillars  Gabriel  sat. 

Chief  of  th'  angelic  guards,  awaiting  night ;  550 

About  him  exercised  heroic  games 

Th'  unarmed  youth  of  Heav'n,  but  nigh  at  hand 

Celestial  armoury,  shields,  helms,  and  spears. 

Hung  high  with  diamond  flaming,  and  with  gold. 

Thither  came  Uriel,  gliding  through  th'  even  555 

On  a  sun-beam,  swift  as  a  shooting  star 

54 1 .  Slowly  deaetnded :  Thif  contradicts  353,  and  therefore,  instead  of  ilowly^ 
tmdff  has  been  substituted  by  some.  Dr.  Pearce,  however,  would  retain  the 
Xnesent  reading,  and  explains  the  difficulty  by  saying,  that  the  sun  descended 
•lowly  at  this  tinoe  because  Uriel,  its  angel,  came  on  a  sunbeam  to  Paradise 
(556\  and  was  to  return  on  the  same  beam,  which  he  could  not  have  done  if 
the  sun  had  moved  on  with  its  usual  rapidity  of  course. 

541.  WiA  right  aaptti :  In  a  position  directly  fiudng. 

548.  StUl  a$  it  rote :  More  and  more  as  it  rose  in  height. 

549.  GcMd:  One  of  the  arehangels  (Dan.  viii,  9;  Luke  i.)  The  name 
aignifies  the  Urtngtk  of  God. 

551.  Htraie  game»:  They  watched  only  at  night,  and  exercised  themselves 
▼iforoQsly  during  the  day.  So  the  iniemal  spirits  were  engaged,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Satan,  II.  528. 

555.  Through  the  com :  During  the  last  decline  of  day ;  or,  through  the 
evening  sky. 

556.  Swift  a$  a  tkooting  ttar :  See  Iliad  iv.  74,  where  the  descent  cf. 
Mnenra  fiom  Hemven  is  compared  to  the  same  object. 

55C.  On  a  snw-Aeom,  ifc. :  As  Uriel  was  coming  from  the  sun  to  the  earth, 
Ids  traveling  upon  a  sun-beam  was  in  the  most  direct  and  level  course  that 
hb  could  take ;  for  the  sun's  rays  were  now  pointed  right  against  the  eastern 
Cate  of  Paradise,  where  Gabriel  was  sitting,  and  to  whom  Uriel  was  going. 
The  thought  of  making  him  glide  on  a  sun-beam,  I  have  been  informed,  is 
taken  finom  some  capital  picture  of  some  great  Italian  master,  where  an  angel 
as  made  to  deaeend  in  like  manner. — ^N. 
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Ill  nutumn  ibirarts  the  nigfat,  when  Tt^nrs  fired 
I]iipr(^?s  the  »ir,  and  shews  the  mariner 
Fnini  what  p<iint  of  hia  compass  to  beware 
III!  pet  110 us  wiiKLa.     He  thus  began  in  haste  : 

lisbri  1,  to  thee  thj  course  by  lot  bath  giv'a 
Charge  and  strict  watch,  that  to  this  btpp;  pkoe 
JN'o  evil  thing  approach  or  enter  in. 
,'i'hLs  dny  at  bight  of  QQiia  c&me  to  mj  sphere 
A  Spirit,  zealous,  as  he  secm'd,  to  know 
Mure  of  th'  Ahiiigbtj's  works,  and  chieflj  Mao, 
dial's  latest  image  :  I  d*seribed  bis  way 
]}cnt  all  on  speed,  and  niark'd  hia  acrjr  gait ; 
But  in  the  DiouDt  (bat  lies  from  Eden  north, 
AVhcrc  he  fini  lighted,  soon  diseern'd  bis  looks 
Alien  from  Heav'n,  with  pas^ns  far  obacnred  : 
Mine  eye  pursued  him  still,  but  under  shade 
Lost  sight  of  bim.     One  of  the  banish*d  crew, 
I  fear,  hatb  Tcntnred  from  tbe  deep,  to  raise 
New  troubles  :  him  thy  care  must  be  to  find. 

To  wbom  the  winged  warrior  thus  retnmM  : 
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Well  known  from  Heav'n  ;  and  sinoe  meridian  honr 

1^0  creature  thence :  if  Spirit  of  other  sort 

So  minded,  have  o'erleapM  these  earthy  bounds 

On  purpose,  hard  thou  know^st  it  to  exclude 

Spiritual  substance  with  corporeal  bar.  586 

But  if  within  the  circuit  of  these  walks, 

In  whatsoever  shape  he  lurk,  of  whom 

Thou  tell^st,  by  morrow  dawning  I  shall  know. 

So  promised  he  ;  and  Uriel  to  his  charge 
ReturnM  on  that  bright  beam,  whoso  point  now  raised,        590 
Bore  him  slope  downward  to  the  Sun,  now  fallen 
Beneatb  th'  Azores ;  whether  the  prime  orb. 
Incredible  how  swift,  had  thither  rolled 
Diurnal,  or  this  less  voliibil  earth, 

By  shorter  flight  to  th'  east,  had  left  him  there  595 

Arraying  with  reflected  purple  and  gold 

590.  Returned  on  thai  bright  beam :  Milton  supposes  that  Uriel  glides  back 
on  the  same  sun-beam  that  he  came  upon  ;  which  he  considers  not  as  a  flow- 
ing point  of  light,  but  at  a  continoed  rod  extending  from  the  sun  to  the  earth. 
The  extremity  of  this  luminous  rod,  while  Uriel  was  discoursing,  and  the  sun 
gradually  descending,  must  neceeiarily  be  raised  up  higher  than  when  he 
came  upon  it,  and  consequently  bore  him  dope  downward  on  his  way  back 
igain.  This  has  been  represented  by  Addison  as  a  pretty  device,  but  below 
the  genius  of  Milton  c556) ,  to  make  Uriel  deeeend,  for  the  sake  of  more  ease 
tnd  greater  expedition,  both  in  his  vnyfrmn  the  sun,  and  to  the  sun  again: 
but  Milton  had  no  such  device  here.  He  makes  Uriel  come  from  the  sun,  not 
on  a  deacending  but  on  a  level  ray  ^541  ,  from  the  sun's  right  atpeet  to  the 
east,  in  the  very  margin  of  the  horizon.  Here  is  no  trick  tben,  nor  device ; 
but  perhaps  a  too  great  desire  to  show  his  philosophy,  as,  in  the  next  lines  on 
this  common  occasion  of  the  sun's  setting,  he  starts  a  doubt  whether  that  be 
produced  an  the  Ptolemaic  or  Copemican  way. — Bbntlby. 

S92,  jizore9 :  The  western  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  now  belonging  to  Por^ 
tugal.  The  word  is  here  to  be  pronounced  in  three  syllables.  Prime  orb : 
The  sun,  had  rolled  thither  diurnal,  in  a  day's  time.  Or  tki§  lea  volubil  earth : 
The  second  syllable  is  long ;  when  short,  Milton  spelled  it  voluble^  as  in  IX.  436. 
Less  voluble,  means  rolling  less.  It  required  less  motion  for  the  earth  to 
move  from  west  to  east,  upon  its  own  axis,  according  to  the  system  of 
Copemicua,  than  for  the  heavens  and  heavenly  bodies  to  move  from  eabt  to 
west  according  to  the  system  of  Ptolemy.  Oiu"  author,  in  like  manner,  III. 
573,  questions  whether  the  sun  was  in  the  centre  of  the  world  or  not,  so 
•enqmlous  was  he  in  declaring  for  any  system  of  philosophy. — ^N. 
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The  clonds  (li&t  on  his  western  tlirone  atteod. 
Now  catne  stUl  ev'Ding  on,  mnd  twil^ht  grej 
Had  in  her  sober  liv'ry  all  things  clad  ; 
i^ilcnce  accompanied  :  for  beast  and  bird, 
Tbcy  (o  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  netta, 
Were  slnnk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nigfatiugale  : 
She  all  night  long  her  am'rous  dewant  sung: 
t~ilence  was  pleased.     Now  ^ow'd  the  fimuinant 
AVtth  living  sapphires  :  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  Starr;  host,  rode  iMigfatest,  till  the  Hoon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  li^t, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  ulver  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve  :  Fair  Consort,  th*  io 
Of  oight,  and  all  thinp  now  retired  to  reet, 
Mind  us  of  like  repose,  nnoe  Qod  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive  ;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep 
Now  falling,  with  soft  slumberous  wei^t  ''vl'iwft 
Our  eye-lids.     Other  creatures  all  day  long 
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Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity, 

And  the  regard  of  Heaven  on  all  his  ways ;  620 

While  other  animals  iDactive  range  ; 

And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account. 

To-morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 

With  first  approach  of  light,  we  most  be  ris'Oy 

And  at  onr  pleasant  laboor,  to  reform  625 

Yon  flow'ry  arbours,  yonder  alleys  green, 

Our  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  overgrown, 

That  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 

More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  tlieir  wanton  growth : 

Those  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gums,  690 

That  lie  bestrewn  unsightly  and  unsraooth. 

Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease ; 

Meanwhile,  as  Nature  wills.  Night  bids  us  rest. 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  with  perfect  beauty  adom'd : 
My  Author  aod  Disposer,  what  thou  bidst,  636 

Unargued,  I  obey ;  so  God  ordains ; 
God  b  thy  law,  thou  mine  ;  to  know  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise. 
With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time ; 
All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike.  640 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  Mom,  her  rising  sweet, 

895.  Brfarm:  Improve. 

688.  Mmmrmg:  Cultivation,  firom  the  French  nKmcvrc,  to  work  with 


640.  Smtom  of  the  day  are  intended,  as  in  YIII.  69 ;  IX.  200. 

641-66.  Milton  has  been  suppoaed  to  have  derived  many  of  his  ideas  re- 
■pMtinc;  landscape  firom  Tasso,  Spenser,  Ariosto,  and  Italian  romancea.  But 
*  poet,  accustomed  to  the  environs  of  Ludlow,  could  want  no  adventitious 
*i^  to  form  a  taste  naturally  elegant.    Nature  alone  was  Milton's  book. 

After  reading  Comus,  and  the  pictures  in  Paradise  Lost,  how  astonished 
ve  we  at  the  assertion  of  Johnson,  that  Milton  viewed  nature  merely 
^^i^OQglx  ^  the  spectacle  of  books.''  Mirtaking  allusion  for  description,  tnis 
C^  moralist  imagines  Milton  to  call  in  learning  as  a  principal,  when  he 
^h  it  m  only  as  an  auxiliary. — Bucks. 

641-56.  The  variety  of  images  in  this  passage  is  infinitely  pleasing ;  and 
^  nnfitulaiion  of  each  particular  image,  with  a  little  varying  of  the  tx- 
P'^iaQik,  makes  one  of  the  finest  turns  of  wonils  imaginable^«-A. 
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With  cbarm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleaunt  the  Sno, 
When  first  on  this  deli^tful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  froit,  aod  flower, 
Glist'i  iitg  with  dew  ;  fragrant  th«  fertile  earth 
After  soft  show'rs  ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  ev'nbg  mild ;  then  silent  Night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fUr  Moon, 
And  tlicsc  the  gems  of  Heav'n,  her  starry  train  ; 
But  neither  breath  of  Mom,  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  carlicat  birds  ;  nor  rising  Snn 
On  tliis  delightful  hnd  ;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
GlistVing  with  dow ;  nor  fragrance  after  showen ; 
Xor  grateful  cv'niug  luild;  nor  ulcnt  Ni^t 
With  this  her  aoleiun  bird,  nor  walk  hj  Moon, 
Or  glitt'ring  star-light,  without  thee  is  sweet* 
liut  therefore  all  night  long  shine  these  ?     For  wh 
This  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyes? 

To  nhom  our  general  ancestor  reply'd : 
Daughter  of  God  nud  Man,  accomplish'd  Ere, 
These  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth 
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t 
On  earthy  made  hereby  apter  to  reoenre 

Perfection  from  the  Sun's  more  potent  raj. 
These  then,  thongh  nnbeheld  in  deep  of  night. 
Shine  not  in  Tain  ;  nor  think,  tho'  men  were  none,  675 

That  Heav^  would  want  spectators,  Q-od  want  praise. 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  ^and  when  we  sleep ; 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold. 
Both  day  and  night.     How  often  from  the  steep  680 

Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air. 
Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note. 
Singing  their  great  Creator  !     Oft  in  bands 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk  685 

With  heav'nly  touch  of  instrumental  soimds. 
In  full  harmonic  number  joinM,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  Heav'n. 
Thus  talking  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pass'd 

and  iropiovement  of  old  Hesiod's  notion  of  good  genitues,  the  gnazdiant  of 
mortal  men,  clothed  with  air,  wandering  over  the  earth.    Hesiod  i.  120-125. 

— -N. 

674.  Dttp  cf  mght :  Late  houn  of  night. 

S77-78.  This  is  an  ancient  sentiment.  Hesiod  and  Plato  frequently  allude 
lo  the  existence  of  invisible  beings.  Hesiod  represents  them  as  wandering 
over  the  earth,  keeping  account  of  human  actions,  both  just  and  unjust. 
Chrysostom  believed  that  every  Christian  has  a  guardian  angel.  Cardan 
insists  that  he  was  attended  by  one,  as  Socrates  and  lamblichus,  and  many 
others  supposed  themselves  to  have  been.  Hermes,  a  contemporary  with 
St.  Paul  (Rom.  zv.  14',  assigned  to  every  one  not  only  an  angel-guardian, 
but  m  devil,  as  a  tempter.  The  late  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  firmly  believed 
that  there  are  "  thinking  beings"  nearly  surrounding  us,  and  to  us  invisible. 
To  insist  that  nothing  exists  but  what  the  human  eye  can  see,  is  more 
worthy  the  intellect  of  a  Caliban  than  that  of  a  Milton,  a  Newton,  a  La 
Place,  or  m  Davy.— Bvckb. 

A  similar  expression  to  ^  walk  the  earth,"  is  found  in  Book  VIIL  477, 
"creep  the  ground." 

683.  SaU:  Alone. 

68^.  Nighthf  rounding :  Nightly  going  round,  as  a  guard. 

688.  DMde  the  night  into  watches  or  periods. 

68Bl^  T%uM  taikingj  ^. :  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  state  of  innocence,  are 
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Od  to  their  blbsfiil  bowV ;  it  wis  ft  plaee  890 

Chosen  by  the  Sov'reign  Planter,  when  he  framed 

All  things  to  M&n'a  delightful  use.     The  roof 

Of  thickest  covert  ma  inwoTen  shade 

Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 

<.>f  Brm  and  fr^rant  leaf:  on  either  side  695 

Acanthus,  and  each  odorona  hushy  ahrab 

fenced  up  the  verdant  wall ;  each  beanteona  flow'r, 

Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  Jessamine, 

Kear'd  high  their  flourishM  heads  between,  and  wron^t 

MoNtic  :  underfoot  the  violet,  700 

Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 

Broider'd  the  ground,  more  colonr'd  than  with  rtOBS 

Of  costliest  emblem.     Other  creature  here, 

Beast,  bird,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  enter  none: 

Such  was  their  awe  of  Man.     In  shadier  bower  705 

characl«n  wpII  imaginol,  and  well  lupportcal ;  uul  tike  diAmnt  wnliiaeDt* 
atiiing  rrom  difference  of  hi,  tie  traced  out  trilb  inimitable  iblicacy  ami 
philosophical  liuth.     After  the  &11,  the  poet  makes  them  retain  the  aame 

characTets,  without   any  other  change  than  what  the  b 
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More  sacred  and  sequester'd,  though  but  feign'd, 
Pan  or  Sjlvanos  never  slept,  nor  Nymph 
Nor  Faunus  haunted.     Here,  in  close  recess, 
With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs, 
Espoused  Eve  deck'd  first  her  nuptial  bed,  710 

And  heav'nlj  choirs  the  hymenean  sung. 
What  day  the  genial  Angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her  in  naked  beauty  more  adom'd, 
More  lovely  than  Pandora,  whom  the  Grods 
Endow'd  with  all  their  gifts :  and  0  too  like  715 

In  sad  event,  when  to  th'  unwiser  son 
Of  Japhet  brought  by  Hermes,  she  ensnared 
Mankind  with  her  fair  looks,  to  be  avenged 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire. 
Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood,  720 

707.  Pan :  A  &bled  Grecian  divinity,  who  presided  over  flocks  and  beids. 
SglfMmu :  A  rural  Italian  God.  Ayw^ :  In  mjrthology,  a  goddess  of  the 
mountains,  forests,  meadows,  or  waters.  According  to  the  ancients,  all  the 
world  was  full  of  nymphs-^some  terrestrial,  others  celestial ;  and  these  had 
names  assigned  to  them  according  to  their  place  of  residence,  or  the  parts  of 
the  world  over  which  they  were  supposed  to  preside. — Brands. 

706.  'Fmtnui :  Among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  demi-god,  or  rural  divinity, 
reeemhling  the  Pan,  of  the  Greeks ;  being  possessed,  like  him,  of  the  power 
of  prophecy.  In  form  he  resembled  a  satyr,  being  represented  as  half  goat 
and  half  man.    He  sometimes  bears  the  name  of  5y/van. 

714.  Pamdora :  In  Grecian  mythology,  the  first  mortal  female,  created  by 
Jupiter,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  Prometheus  for  stealing  fire  from 
Heaven,  the  ouMm/ir,  or  original  fire.  All  the  gods  vied  in  making  her  pre- 
sents, beauty,  eloquence,  &c.,  hence  her  name,  which  means  oU-gifttd;  but 
Jupiter  gave  her  a  box,  filled  with  numberless  evils,  which  she  was  desired 
to  give  to  the  man  who  married  her.  She  was  conducted  by  Mercury  to 
Prometheus,  who,  sensible  of  the  deceit,  would  not  accept  the  present ;  bu 
his  brother  Epimetheus,  not  being  equally  prudent,  fell  a  victim  to  Pan 
dora's  charms,  accepted  the  box,  from  which,  on  its  being  opened,  there 
issued  all  the  ills  and  diseases  which  have  since  continued  to  afilict  the 
human  race.  Hope  remained,  however,  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  as  the 
only  consolation  of  the  troubles  of  mankind. — Bsande. 

For  another  version  of  the  story  consult  Anthon's  Class.  Diet 

7a3.  llie  epithet  MmnW,  does  not  imply  that  his  brother  Prometheus  was 
unwise.  Milton  uses  unwuer  as  any  Latin  author  woujd  impmdeniior  for  noi 
m  tnsr  as  ht  mighi  have  been. — Jobtin. 
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Both  tura'd,  and  nnder  open  iky  taiored 

Tlie  God  that  made  both  akj,  ur,  evtli,  and  hoM*!!, 

M'hich  thej  beheld,  the  moon'H  retplendeot  globe, 

And  siaiTj  pole  :   Thou  also  mad'tt  the  nigiit, 

Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day, 

Which  we  in  our  appoiDt«d  work  employ'd 

Hare  Gaieh'd,  happj  ia  our  mntnal  \uAp 

And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bUn 

Ordain'd  bj'  thee  ;  and  this  delicionB  place 

For  ua  too  large,  where  thj  abnndanve  wvit* 

Partakers,  and  uncropt  hlls  to  the  ground. 

But  thou  hast  promised  from  bb  two  K  race 

To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  lu  extol 

Tbj  goodacss  infiuile,  both  when  we  wake 

And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

This  said  unanimous,  and  other  rites 
Obsen'ing  none,  but  adoration  pare 
^^'hich  God  likes  best,  into  their  inmost  bower 
Handed  they  went ;  and  eased  the  pnttiug  off 
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These  tnmblefome  diigiiifles  which  we  wear,  740 

Straight  side  bj  side  were  laid ;  nor  tam'd  I  ween 

Adam  from  his  fidr  spouse,  nor  Eve  the  rites 

Mysterious  of  connubial  love  refused : 

Whatever  hypocrites  austerely  talk 

Of  purity,  and  place,  and  innocence,  745 

Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares 

Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all. 

Our  Maker  bids  increase ;  who  bids  abstain 

But  ouF  Destroyer,  foe  to  God  and  Man  ? 

Hail  wedded  Love,  mysterious  law,  true  source  750 

Of  human  offiipring,  sole  propriety 

In  Paradise  of  all  things  common  else. 

By  thee  adulterous  lust  was  driven  from  men. 

Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range ;  by  thee, 

Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure,  755 

Relations  dear,  and  aU  the  charities 

Of  &ther,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known. 

Far  be  't,  that  I  should  write  thee  sin  or  blame, 

Or  think  thee  unbefitting  holiest  place, 

Perpetual  fbuntain  of  domestic  sweets,  760 

Whose  bed  is  nndefiled  and  chaste  pronounced, 

743-750.  JfyfterwM :  Involving  m  secret  or  hidden  meaning,  being  repre- 
■nted  by  the  apoitle  as  emblematic  of  the  spiritual  union  between  Christ 
tod  his  church,  Eph.  v.  32. 

744.  WhaUver  kjfpoeriin^  4rc. :  Our  author  calls  those  who,  under  a 
notion  of  greater  purity  and  perfection,  deny  and  forbid  marriage,  as  they  do 
io  the  Cknrch  of  Rome,  knpocrUa;  and  says  afterwards  (740) ,  that  it  Ia  the 
doctrine  of  our  Destroyer,  in  allusion  t^  that  passage  of  St.  Paul  in  1  Tim. 
IT.  1,  2, 3w— N. 

751-52.  8oUpreptkt$:  The  only  property;  the  only  object  of  which  the 
exclusiTe  poaaeasiop  belonged  to  themselves.  Cf  ali,  ifc. :  Ofy  as  eUewhi^re 
in  this  poem,  is  naed  in  the  sense  of  omong, 

756.  JBl  the  ehariiia :  A  word  used  in  the  Latin  signification,  and,  like 
tariiateg,  comprehends  all  the  endearments  of  consanguinity  and  affinity,  as  in 
Cieero  de  OfBdia,  i.  17,  **  Cari  sunt  parentes,  cari  liberi,  propinqui,  familia- 
les;  aed  oomea  omnium  caritates  patria  una  complexa  est.'- — N. 

761.  An  anosioo  is  made  to  Heb.  xiii.  4.  Though  this  panegyric  upon 
wedded  lore  may  be  condemned  a^  a  digression,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  called 
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Present,  or  past,  u  Mints  and  patHaretia  naed. 

Here  LoTC  hJB  golden  shafts  employs,  here  l^ta 

His  constant  lamp,  and  wares  bis  pnrpla  winp, 

Reigns  here  and  revels;  not  in  the  bongbt  raifla  785 

Of  harlots,  loveless,  jojless,  nnendear'd, 

(.'^ual  fruition  ;  nor  in  conrt-amonrs, 

Miz'd  dance,  or  wsnton  mask,  or  midni^t  ball, 

Or  serenate,  which  the  starred  loTer  ungs 

To  his  proud  fair,  best  quitted  with  disdnn.  770 

These,  luU'd  bj  nightii^^es,  embracing,  slept, 

And  on  their  naked  limbs  the  flow*ry  roof 

Shower'd  roses,  which  the  morn  repair'd.     Sleqi  on, 

Bleat  pair  !  and  0  jet  happiest,  if  ye  aaek 

Ho  happier  state,  and  know  to  know  no  more.  775 

Xow  hod  Xight  measured  with  her  ^adowj  oo&l 
Half  way  up  hill  this  vast  anblnnar  nolt, 

a  digidion  when  it  growa  *o  natuiall j  oat  of  tbe  (obicct,  and  ii  intradnccd 
so  properly  while  ibe  action  of  the  pocni  ii  in  m  muiDer  foipeadctl,  and 
while  Adam  and  Ere  are  lying  down  to  deep :  and  if  nxnalitr  be  one  gteal 
enil  n(  poetr)-.  that  end  cannot  be  better  pmnoted  than  bj  n 
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And  from  their  ivory  port  the  Ghembim 

Forth  iBsniog  at  th'  accuBtom'd  hoar,  stood  ann'd 

To  their  Dight-watches  in  warlike  parade,  780 

When  Oabriel  to  his  next  in  power  thos  spake  : 

Usdel,  half  these  draw  off,  and  coast  the  south 
With  strictest  watoh ;  those  other  wheel  the  north  ; 
Our  eircnit  meets  fnll  west.     As  flame  they  part ; 
Half  wheeling  to  the  shield,  half  to  the  spear.  785 

From  these,  two  strong  and  subtle  Spirits  he  call'd 
That  near  him  stood,  and  gave  them  thus  in  charge : 

Ithuriel  and  Zephon,  with  wing'd  speed 
Search  thro'  this  garden ;  leave  unsearch'd  no  nook ; 
But  chieflj  where  those  two  fidr  creatures  lodge,  790 

Now  laid  perhaps  asleep,  secure  of  harm. 
This  evening  from  the  Sun's  decline  arrived 
Who  tells  of  some  infernal  Spirit  seen 
Hitherward  bent  (who  could  have  thought  ?)  escaped 
The  bars  of  Hell,  on  errand  bad  no  doubt :  795 

Such  where  je  find,  seise  fiurt,  and  hither  bring. 

778.  Ivory  port,  or  gate :  There  it  no  allusion  here  to  the  ivory  gate  of 
■leep  mentioDed  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  whence  fidse  dreams  proceeded ;  for 
the  poet  coold  not  intend  to  insinuate  that  what  he  was  sapng  about  the 
ngelic  guards,  was  all  fiction.  As  the  rock  was  of  alabaster  (543) ,  so  he 
makes  the  gate  of  iroiy.  Houses  and  palaces  of  ivory  are  mentioned,  as 
iutanees^  of  magnificence,  in  Scripture,  as  are,  likewise,  doors  of  ivory,  in 
Ovid,  Met  iv.  185 : 

■*  Lnsahit  sxtsaiplo  vaivas  pstellolt  ehtnuu." 

N. 

782.  Uxzid :  In  Hebrew  this  means  ^  the  ttrmgth  tf  dtdP 

784.  JU  pam  they  part:  A  short  simile,  but  expressive  of  their  rapidity  of 
movemeiit,  and  of  the  bri^tneas  of  their  armour,  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
niited  to  those  beingi  of  whom  the  Scripture  sa3r8,  ^  He  makith  Mb  angtU 
^iritB,  tmd  kit  mmuter§  a  pum  pf  jirtP 

789.  8hUU  and  spear,  are  here  elegantly  put  for  left  hand  and  right.  The 
ezpKsaioD  may  have  been  borrowed  from  a  phrase  in  Livy,  "  Dtdinart  ad 
huiam  9dad  BoOumj*^  to  wheel  to  the  right  or  left.— Hcme. 

788.  The  names  of  these  angels  are  significant  of  the  offices  they  per- 
faniied.  itkmruL,  in  the  Hebrew  means  the  dUcovery  uf  God,  Zephon,  signi- 
fiei  a  merHy  or  atareher  of  hearte. 
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So  njiog,  oD  he  led  hii  radUnt  fika, 
Paaliog  the  moon ;  theM  to  the  hower  direct. 
In  search  of  whom  (hey  wxi^t :  him  there  thej  fim 
Squat  like  a  toid,  close  at  the  ewr  of  Ere, 
As^viog  bj  his  derilidi  art  to  reach 
Tlic  organs  of  her  fancy,  and  with  them  forgs 
Illusions  as  he  Ibt,  pbanUsms  and  dreams  ; 
Or  if,  inspiring  venom,  he  might  tunt 
Th'  animal  spirits  that  from  pure  blood  ariae. 
Like  gcDtli!  hreaths  from  rivers  pnre,  thenoe  raiae 
At  least  distemper'd,  discontented  Uionghta, 
'\'ain  hopes.  Tain  aims,  inordinate  desires, 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits,  iogendering  pride. 
lliin  thus  inlent  Itbuiiel  with  his  spear 
Touch'd  lightly  ;  for  no  fidsehood  can  endnra 
Touch  of  ceK'stial  temper,  bat  retnms 
or  force  to  its  own  likeness.     Up  he  stftrta, 
Pii^coTcr'd  and  surprised.     As  when  a  sparic 
Lizhts  on  a  heap  of  nitrons  powder,  hud 
l-'ii  for  the  tun  some  magaEine  to  store 
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Yet  iboBj  unmoved  with  fear,  accost  him  soon : 

Which  of  thoce  rebel  Spirits,  adjudged  to  Hell, 
Com 'at  thou,  escaped  thy  prison  ?  and  transform'd. 
Why  sat'st  thou  like  an  enemy  in  wait,  825 

Here  watching  at  the  head  of  these  that  sleep  ? 

Know  ye  not  then,  said  Satan,  fill'd  with  scorn, 
EInow  ye  not  me  ?    Te  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  you  ;  there  sitUng  where  ye  durst  not  soar. 
Not  to  know  me,  argues  yourselves  unknown,  830 

The  lowest  of  your  throng  ;  or  if  ye  know, 
Why  ask  ye,  and  superfluous  begin 
Tour  message,  like  to  end  as  much  in  vain  ? 

To  whom  thus  Zephon,  answering  scorn  with  scorn, 
Think  not,  revolted  Spirit,  thy  shape  the  same,  835 

Or  undiminished  brightness,  to  be  known 
As  when  thou  stood'st  in  Heav'n  upright  and  pure ; 
That  glory  then,  when  thou  no  more  wast  good. 
Departed  from  thee  ;  and  thou  resemblest  now 
Thy  sin  and  place  of  doom  obscure  and  foul.  840 

But  come ;  for  thou,  be  sure,  shalt  give  account 
To  him  who  sent  us,  whose  charge  is  to  keep 
This  place  inviolable,  and  these  from  harm. 

So  spake  the  Cherub ;  and  his  grave  rebuke. 
Severe  in  jrouthful  beauty,  added  grace  845 

Invincible.     Abash'd  the  Devil  stood. 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely  ;  saw  and  pined 
His  lots  ;  but  chiefly  to  flnd  here  observed 
His  lustre  visibly  impaired ;  yet  seem'd  850 

8S4.  Tf  wkam  thui  Zepkon^  if€, :  Zephon's  relMike,  with  the  influence  i 
Kad  OB  Satan,  it  exquisitely  graceful  and  moral.    Satan  is  aftervrards  led 
%wmy  to  Gabriel,  the  chief  of  the  guardian  angels,  who  kept  watch  in  Para- 
«tise. — A. 

83(>-36.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  this:  Think  not,  revolted  spirit,  th) 
^lape  to  be)  the  same,  or  undiminished  (thy)  brightness,  (so  as)  to  be  known 
InepfDised)  as  when,  &c. 

844.  CktnA :  A  spirit  next  in  order  to  a  seraph. 

ML  PiMrf'  Begretted. 

o  M 
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Undftnoud.     If  I  must  eonlcnd,  ntd  tte, 
Boft  with  tlie  best,  the  sender  not  thp  seat. 
Or  all  at  once  ;  more  glnry  will  bo  WT>n, 
Or  less  be  lost.     Thj  fear,  said  Zi^bnn  bold. 
Will  save  ns  trial  wUut  the  lesst  can  do 
Single  Hf^aiiiBt  tlic«  wicked,  &nd  thcncv  wcalc. 

The  Fiend  replyM  not,  overeomp  with  rope ; 
Bat  like  a  proud  steed  r«iii'd,  went  baofrhtf  tm. 
Champing  his  iron  curb.     To  etnye  or  fly 
Ho  held  it  Tflin ;  awe  from  abofe  had  quell'd 
Bis  heart,  not  eke  dlsma^'d.      Sow  drew  ihojr  nigb 
The  western  point,  wberu  those  half-rounding  (niardi 
Just  met,  and  cloung  elood  in  »)uadroD  Jtiin'd, 
Awaiting  Dext  command.     To  whom  ihcir  chief, 
Gabriel  from  the  front,  ihiu  rtdPd  abiiul : 

0  friends,  I  hear  tho  tnvnd  of  ninibln  fppt 
Hasting  this  vny,  and  now  bj  fzIimpKc  diaccrn 
Itfaurie]  and  Zephon  throuRh  the  shnie. 
And  with  them  coraes  a  third  of  regal  port, 
But  faded  gpUndour  wan  ;  who,  hy  hb  gait 
And  flBTMi  dimiitsnAnP-  iwana  Out  nrftaMiBf  B<ll- 
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And  brisf  relsted  whom  thej  brought,  woere  found,  875 

How  bwj'd,  in  whU  form  bnd  posture  couched. 

To  whom  with  stern  regard  thus  Oabricl  spake  : 
Wh;  but  thon,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  prescribed 
To  tby  transgressions,  and  disturb'd  tJie  charge 
Of  otbera,  who  approve  not  to  tnnagresa  680 

By  thy  example,  bat  hare  pow'r  and  right 
To  qneatioD  thy  bcdd  entrance  on  this  place  ; 
Emploj'd  it  seems  to  vioUtA  sleep,  and  those 
Whose  dwelling  Ood  hath  pUnted  here  in  blisa? 

To  lAom  thus  Satan  with  contemptnons  brow :  88& 

Oabriel,  tfaoo  hadat  in  Heav'n  th'  esteem  of  wise, 
And  snch  I  held  thee  ;  bnt  this  qnestion  aak'd 
Pnta  me  in  donbt.     Lirea  there  who  loves  his  pain  ? 
Who  would  not,  findisg  waj,  break  loose  from  Hell, 
Thongfa  thither  doomM  ?     Thou  would'st  thyself,  no  donbt,  890 
And  boldly  Tentore  to  whatever  place 
Farthest  frimi  pain,  whero  thon  might'st  hope  to  ohuige 
Tormeot  with  eaae,  and  soonest  recompenso 
Dole  with  delight,  which  in  thie  place  I  sought ; 
To  thee  no  reaaon,  who  knowest  only  good,  895 

Bnt  eril  bast  not  try'd  :  and  wilt  object 
His  wiU  who  bonud  ns  ?     Let  him  surer  bar 
His  iron  g^tes,  if  be  intends  oar  stay 
In  that  dark  dnranoe :  thus  mnoh  what  was  aak'd. 
The  rest  is  true,  thej  found  me  where  they  say ;  SCO 


S79-S0.  D-mmtgTtmomt  vA  Imagrat,  tit  both  usbI  in  ■>  phjvicul,  awl  not 
is  ■  niaral  wnae.  Tba  boundaiic*  of  HeU  were  Ihow  piCMribnl  lo  the 
DMremant*  of  Satan, anil  iqnntf  Ihoe  Satan  wa>  not  legally  allowed  to  pan; 
the  boly  angrU  ajqwared  not  to  pan  be^ood  tb«  limit*  pieicribed  for  their 


sea.  Wkk  toMi :  A  Laliii  idiom.    The  Engliih  idiom  would  be  "^/or  « 

8M.  SuU:  Grief. 

sot.  -AirfiMb  cljKt:  And  wilt  thou  object,  &<:.    A  condw  mode  ot 
pnMioD  nmilar  la  "and  kmn^t  /or  wAont,"  II.  T30. 
MB.  AwwHt:  ImpriKNUDeut.     Wliat:  Ai  to  what,  tie. 
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Bul  that  implies  not  rioleaoe  or  hum. 

ThoB  ke  in  scorn.     The  wnrlike  Angd  Borad, 
PUdainfullj,  half  soiiling,  thos  replj'd : 

0  loss  of  one  in  Hear'n  to  juitge  of  wise, 
Since  SaUn  fell,  whom  foHj  orerthrew, 
And  DOW  retarDB  ium  from  bis  prison  'teaped, 
Gravely  in  doubt  vhetlier  to  hold  tbem  wise 
Or  not,  who  a»k  what  boldnea  broo^l  btin  hillMr, 
UoliceDsed  from  his  bounds  in  Hell  prescribed  ; 
So  wise  he  jud^s  it  to  fly  from  pain 
IIuweTer,  and  to  'ec^M  his  punishmcut. 
So  jadge  thon  still,  prceumptnous,  till  the  wralii, 
AVhich  thon  ineurr'st  by  flying,  meet  thy  fii^ht 
Scr'nfold,  and  sconrge  that  wiadom  hack  to  Bell 
Which  tAught  thee  yet  no  better,  that  no  pain 
Can  eqna]  anger  infinite  provoked. 
But  wherefore  thon  alone  ?     Wherefore  with  the« 
Caiue  not  all  HeU  broke  Ioom  !     Is  pain  to  thna 
l^s8  pain,  less  to  be  fl'^d  ?  or  ihon  than  ihey 
Less  hardy  to  endure  ?     Coon^wiu  Chief, 
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I  iberefore,  I  alone  first  undertook  935 

To  wing  the  desolate  abyss,  and  spy 

This  new-created  world,  whereof  in  Hell 

Fame  is  not  sSent,  here  in  hope  to  find 

Better  abode,  and  my  afflicted  Powers 

To  settle  here  on  earth,  or  in  mid-air ;  940 

Thoogh  for  possession  pat  to  try  once  more 

What  thoa  and  thy  gay  legions  dare  against ; 

Whose  easier  bnshiess  were  to  serve  their  Lord 

Hig^  up  in  Heay'n,  with  songs  to  hymn  his  throne, 

And  practised  distances  to  cringe,  not  fight.  945 

To  whom  the  warrior  Angel  soon  reply'd : 
To  say  and  straight  unsay,  pretendmg  first 
Wise  to  fly  pain,  professing  next  the  spy, 
Argaes  no  leader,  bat  a  liar  traced, 

Satan,  and  conldst  thoa  futhfol  add  ?     0  name,  950 

O  sacred  name  of  fiuthfalness  profaned ! 
Faithfal  to  whom  ?  to  thy  rebellioas  crew  ? 
Army  of  Fiends,  fit  body  to  fit  head. 
Was  this  your  discipline  and  futh  engaged, 
Your  military  obedience,  to  dissolve  955 

All^rianee  to  th'  acknowledged  Pow'r  Supreme  ? 
And  thou,  sly  hypocrite,  who  now  wouldst  seem 
Patron  of  liberty,  who  more  than  thoa 
Once  &wn'd,  and  cringed,  and  servilely  adored 
Heav'n's  awfol  Monarch  ?  wherefore  but  in  hope  960 

To  dispossess  him,  and  thyself  to  reign  ? 
But  mark  what  I  arreed  thee  now,  Avaunt ; 
Fly  thither  whence  thou  fledst:  if  from  this  hour 
Within  these  haUowM  limits  thou  appear. 
Back  to  th'  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  chain'd,  965 

And  seal  thee  so,  as  henceforth  not  to  scorn 

945.  Jimi:  **  With"  is  undentood. 
962.  JSmtd:  Adyise,  or  award. 

969.  /  dmg,  for  I  will  drag.     The  present  is  often  thus  used  for  the 
t^btn^  to  ifHii^**  the  certainty  of  the  execution  of  the  threat.    Compare 
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The  fecile  g&tes  of  Hell  too  slightly  banM. 

So  threatca'd  be ;  but  Satan  to  oo  tbrcstc 
Gave  heed,  but,  waxing  more  id  rsge,  reply'd  : 

Then  when  I  am  thy  captive,  talk  of  cboins, 
Ffoud  limitary  Cherub  ;  but  ere  tben 
Far  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  feel 
From  my  prevailing  arm,  though  Heav'o's  King 
Side  on  thy  wiogs,  and  thou  with  iLy  compeers. 
Used  to  the  yoke,  drav'st  bis  triamphaiit  whechi 
In  progress  through  the  road  of  Heav'o  Rtar-paTtvI. 

While  thus  he  spake,  th'  angelic  wjoadron  bngbt 
Turn'd  fiery  red,  sharp'ning  in  mooned  horns 
Their  plmlanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  louud 
With  ported  speura,  as  thick  as  trhcn  a  field 
Of  Cerea  ripe  for  harTest  waving  bendii 
Her  bearded  grove  of  ears,  which  w&y  the  wind 
8irays  them  ;  tbe  careful  plowman  doobting  stands, 
Lest  on  the  tbreshing-fioor  hia  hopeful  sheaves 
Prove  chaff.      On  th'  other  side  Satan,  alann'd, 
Collecting  all  hid  miglit,  dilated  stood. 
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Sat  horror  plumed ;  nor  wanted  in  his  grasp 

What  seemM  both  spear  and  shield.     Now  dreadful  deeds  990 

Might  have  ensued,  nor  only  Paradise 

In  this  commotion,  bat  the  starry  cope 

Of  Heav'n  perhaps,  or  all  the  elements 

At  least  had  gone  to  wrack,  disturbed  and  torn 

With  violence  of  this  conflict,  had  not  soon  9Dj 

Th'  Eternal  to  preyent  such  horrid  fray. 

Hung  forth  in  Heay'n  his  golden  scales,  yet  seen 

989.  8ai  korrorphamd:  Horror  is  personified,  and  is  made  the  plume  of 
his  helmet  How  much  nohler  an  idea  ia  this  than  the  horses'  tails,  i^d 
sphinzet,  and  dragons,  on  the  hehnets  of  the  ancient  heroes,  or  even  than 
the  Chimera  Yomiting  dames,  on  the  crest  of  Tumus,  ^n.  Yii.  785. — N. 

992.  Ccpt :  Arch,  or  concave. 

994.  CoCbrtiNg'  ail  ki$  might :  Satan  clothing  himself  with  terror  when 
he  prepares  lor  the  comhat,  is  truly  sublime,  and,  at  least,  equal  to  Homer's 
description  of  Discord,  celebrated  by  Longinus.  or  to  that  of  Fame,  in  Vir^l, 
who  are  both  represented  with  their  feet  standing  on  the  earth  and  their 
heads  reaching  above  the  clouds.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  Milton  is 
everywhere  full  of  hints,  and  sometimes  literal  translations,  taken  from  the 
greatest  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. — A. 

997.  S(Os£» :  The  breaking  off  cf  the  combat  between  Gabriel  and  Satan 
by  the  hanging  oat  of  the  golden  scales  in  heaven,  is  a  refinement  upon  Ho- 
mer's thought,  who  tells  us  that  before  the  battle  between  Hector  and  AchiUeSi 
Jupiter  weighed  the  event  of  it  in  a  pair  of  scales.    Book  xxiL 

**  Jovt  lilU  the  goldtn  baUncei,  thiit  ibow 
Tlis  bias  ci  mortal  mtn  and  thingi  below  ; 
Here  each  contending  hero*!  lot  ha  tries, 
Aad  waighe,  with  equal  hand,  their  deitinies. 
Low  sinks  the  toale  surcharged  with  Hector*!  ftita  ; 
Boavj  with  death  it  sinks,  and  hell  receives  the  weight." 

Yiigil,  before  the  last  decisive  combat,  describes  Jupiter  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  weighing  the  fiites  of  Tumus  and  ^neas.  Milton,  though  he  fetched 
this  beautiful  circumstance  from  the  Iliad  and  ^neid,  does  not  only  insert  it 
as  a  poetical  embellishment,  like  the  authors  above-mentioned,  but  makes  an 
artful  use  of  it  for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  his  story,  and  for  the  breaking 
off  of  the  combat  between  the  two  warriors,  who  were  upon  the  point  of  en- 
gaging. To  this  we  may  further  add,  that  Milton  is  the  more  justified  in 
this  passage,  as  we  find  the  same  noble  allegory  in  holy  writ,  where  a  wicked 
prince,  some  few  hours  before  he  was  assaulted  and  slain,  is  said  to  have  been 
*^  weighed  in  the  scales  and  to  have  been  found  wanting.^'— A. 

Farther illostiations maybe  found  in  Job  zxviii. ;  zzxvii. ;  Is.  zl. ;  1  Sam 
iL  3 ;  Pfor.  zvi.  9.  ^ 


Betwixt  Astrm  mi  the  Saofpiaa  dfft. 
Wherein  all  thin^  oreated  Int  ba  wd^M, 
The  pendnloiu  round  earth  with  halaaaed  air 
In  cooDterpoiBe,  now  puidan  all  «wt>, 
Battles,  and  realms :  in  thaM  ha  p«t  Mm  waj^bta. 
The  seqnel  eaoh  of  parting  and  at  §i^ ; 
The  Utter  qniok  np  flew,  and  hkkM  A*  bMS ; 
Which  Gabriel  spying,  tfan  baifaka  th*  Viadi 

SaUa,  1  know  th;  atrei«th,  and  th(M  kaawM  mi 
Neither  our  own,  hat  giv'B.     What  toOj  thiA 
To  boast  iriiat  anna  eaa  do  P  Kooe  thina  bo  aaon ,. 
Than  Heav'n  permita,  nor  nioa,  tbovgh  dooUad  Mi 
To  trample  thee  aa  mire :  for  prouf  look  Mff 
And  read  th;  lot  in  yon  o 
Where  thou  art  wei^'d,  a; 


dduied  betHeen  Axli**,  or  Viiga,  aod  Iba  Scoipd 


MhtiHXdr^« 


1003.  Bentlcy  tnggCTte  tywt  M  a brtf  wwd  l>a««na<W»  Kiiwt 


If  tfaon  rMist.     The  Fiend  look'd  np,  »ai  knew 

Hu  moonted  Mnde  aloft :  nor  more  ;  but  fled 

Hnna'riiig,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night.  1016 

DUL  T.  27,  "Thon  ait  weighed  in  Ihe  balancea  inA  (bund  wuitins."  So 
traa  it  ii,  that  Milton  otttoM  imitoln  Scripture  tbui  HocoeraDdTirpl,  ervn 
when  be  ii  tluught  to  imitate  them  moat. — H. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  EXECUTING  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  OUR 

FIRST  PARENTS. 
The  difinlt;  which  met  Hilton  in  hii  poilrail  of  our  fint  pueota  wai, 
obrioqilj,  to  aiahe  them  pnftct,  without  being  unnatural ;  to  make  them 
■niMi)  and  jet  <ti-tingnith  them  Irom  angeli ;  to  show  tbem  human,  yit  nn- 
UlcDj  to  make,  in  ihort,  a  new  thing  on  the  earth;  ■  man  and  woman 
bwuliful  bajood  deaire,  aimple  heyood  diiguiie,  graceful  without  cooadoui- 
neea,  oakad  without  ihame,  innocent  but  not,  iniipid,  loftj  but  not  prond  { 
mitiog  in  themadTea  the  qualitiea  of  cbildliood,  manhood,  and  womanhood 
aa  il^  in  one  twnn,  apring,  rummer,  and  autumn  eouki  be  imagined.  Tbia 
wa*  the  laak  Milton  had  to  aeeomidiib ;  and,  at  hla  bidding,  there  aioM  the 
loTclieM  eteatuR*  of  the  human  imagination,  aucb  aa  poet'i  tje  never,  before 
or  iinee,  imajged  ia  the  imiabow  or  the  mooiuhine,  oi  law  in  the  light  of 
dreama;  than  biriea  more  graceful,  than  the  Cherubim  and  the  Seraphim 
tbennelTea  oiore  beautiful, 

Milton'*  Adam  ii  binuelf,  as  he  wai  in  his  young  manhood,  era  jet  the 
area  of  litb  had  [doagbed  hia  forehead,  or  quenched  hie  aerene  eyea.  Eve, 
again,  ia  Milton'a  lijb-long  dream  of  what  woman  waa,  and  yet  maj  be — a 
dream  bom  which  he  again  and  again  awoke,  weeping,  because  the  blight 
d  awaj,  and  a  cold  reality  alone  remained.  You  aee  in  her 
,  that  be  was  one,  who,  Irom  the  lolliaeas  of  liis  idtai,  bad 
In  the  words,  Irequeutlj  repeated  aa  a  speci- 


tUiHU;  UisfijnitorhardiUKlilen,E>*." 
he  has  uBWittiii^j  deecribed  the  proceea  by  which  hia  mind  created  tbem. 
Adam  ia  the  goodlieat  of  liia  aooa,  because  he  ia  IpeOiraOy)  fbitned  by  com- 
bintac  Ibeii  better  qualitie* ;  and  thua  are  the  children  the  parenta  of  their 
kthar.  Eva  ia  the  birest  of  her  daughteia ;  for  it  would  require  tike  collected 
•aaaaca  of  aD  their  axcellenee*  to  luaa  aucb  another  Eve. — Giltiixaii. 

9' 
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THE     ARGUMENT. 

MoK:ii:ia  approactud,  Ere  relmlei  lo  Adam  bar  trouUMoaoe  dtcam ;  h» 
likes  it  not.  yet  comroils  her ;  Ihef  coma  forth  lo  their  d»]r  lahoma ;  their 
mocnmg  liymn  a)  the  door  o(  their  bow«r.  God,  to  reoder  man  iDexconble, 
fends  Raphael  to  uiiiioiiitb  him  of  his  Dbediaace,  of  hit  free  estate,  of  hil 
enemy  neai  at  hand,  who  he  is.  and  why  hij  eneeoy.  and  whatever  ebr  may 
avail  Adam  to  know.  Raphael  come*  <lowD  to  Parediae,  bii  appeaiance  de- 
scribed, his  eoming  diicem«l  by  Adam  mln  off,  ■itting  at  the  door  of  hii 
bower;  be  goe«  out  to  meet  him,  biingi  him  to  hi*  lodge,  eDtortaiiH  him 
wilh  the  choicest  iVniis  of  Paradiae  ght  togelher  by  Eve ;  their  diMOune  at 
table :  Rajibael  performi  his  meaiage,  mindt  Adam  of  hit  atale  and  of  hia 
enemy  -.  relates,  at  Adam's  requnl,  who  that  enemy  ia,  and  bnw  ha  ^aor 
to  be  so.  beginning  from  hia  &r<l  revolt  in  Heaven,and  the onvioo  IhereoT; 
how  he  drew  his  tegiona  alter  bim  to  Ibe  part*  of  the  nnrth.  anl  there  indled 
them  to  rebel  with  him,  persuading  all  but  only  Ahdiel,  a  Ser^ih ;  who  in 
argument  diiisuadeii  and  oppoaes  him,  Chen  Ibiaakea  hiin. 
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Now  morn  her  rosj  steps  in  th'  eastern  clime 

Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl, 

When  Adam  waked,  so  custom 'd,  for  his  sleep 

Was  aery  light  from  pnre  digestion  bred, 

And  temp'rate  vapours  bland,  which  tb'  only  sound  5 

Of  leaves  and  fnmmg  rills,.  Aurora's  fan, 

2.  Oritmipmurl  waa  esteemed  the  most  valuable.  In  Don  Quixote  is  this 
passage ;  ''She  wept  not  tears  but  $eed-pearl,  or  morning  dew;  and  he 
thoii|(ht  higher,  that  they  were  like  orient  pearls.'' 

The  goddess  Aurora,  says  Dr.  Anthon,  sometimes  represented  in  a  saffron- 
eokHired  robe,  with  a  wand  or  torch  in  her  hand,  coming  out  of  the  golden 
palace,  and  ascending  a  golden  chariot.  Homer  describes  her  as  wearing  a 
flowing  veil,  which  she  throws  back  to  denote  dispersion  of  the  night,  and 
as  opening  with  her  rosy  fingers  the  gates  of  day.  Others  represent  her  as  a 
nymph  crowned  with  flowers,  with  a  star  above  her  head,  standing  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  winged  horses,  while  in  one  hand  she  holds  a  torch,  and 
with  the  other  scatters  roses,  as  illustrative  of  the  flowers  which  spring  from 
the  dew,  which  the  poets  describe  as  diffused  from  the  eyes  of  the  goddess 
in  liquid  pearls. 

5.  Only  .*  for  alone. 

6.  Fwmtmg:  Tirg.  Greorg.  ii.  217.  jSurara^t  fan  ia  here  put  for  the  morn- 
ing wkuL  or  breeze ;  thus,  in  the  translation  of  a  poem  of  Du  Bartas,  is  this 
line :  **  Call  forth  the  ivifu^f .  Oh  Heaven's  fresh  fant,  quoth  he."  Also  in 
this  passage: 

»* . DOW  hegsn 

Anmra's  uihar  with  her  windif  /an, 
Otfotly  to  shakt  ths  woods  oa  evtry  tids. 


-•I'l 
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I.iirhtlj  disperse],  and  the  shrill  mstio  soDf; 

Of  birds  on  ey'ry  bou^h  ;  so  mucb  the  more 

His  wondtT  was  to  find  unwakpn'd  Eve 

With  trcKses  diHCuni posed,  and  glowing  cheek,  10 

As  tlirniigb  unquiet  rest  ;  he  on  his  side 

L  ailing,  half  v&i:ied,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 

Hung  over  her  cnaniour'd,  and  beheld 

Hi.-aul}',  which  whether  wakiag  or  nsleep, 

Shot  forth  peculiar  graces ;  then  with  voice  15 

Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  I^ora  brcothcs, 

Her  band  soft  lauching,  whispcr'd  thus:  Awake, 

>[)■  fairest,  my  espoused,  my  latest  fotind, 

T.  JUiUiH.'  Vir^.  JEa.  riii.  436: 

Though  Milton  sevms  to  hare  derived  hinta  (od  exprawaw  Injai  a  Riett 
variety  of  sources.  )-et,  aa  Bryilgo  well  obwrves,  "he  ■InKwt  iltrafi  g»re 
a  neiv  characlei  lo  whal  he  took.    The  (icailar  jmsaget  to  Dumeiowlj 


^Vi>rijs.  simple  or  compoimii, 
other  lines,  from  Sylvesier's  ■ 


aie  Dot  fimilar  in  forte  and  poeliral  ipint. 
lay  be  burrowed  ,u  in  line  3,  above,  and  in 
}u  Barlas'),  but  the  context  and  application 
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Heayhi's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight, 

Awake  ;  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field  20 

Calls  OS  ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  niaik  how  spring 

Oar  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 

What  drops  the  mjrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 

How  Nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 

Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet.  25 

Such  whisp'ring  waked  her,  but  with  startled  eye 
On  Adam,  whom  embracing,  thus  she  spake : 

0  sole  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose, 
My  glory,  my  perfection,  glad  I  see 


Book  of  Canticlet  (Song  of  Solomon),  in  which  there  is  a  noble  spirit  of 
eastern  poetrj,  and  very  often  not  unlike  what  we  meet  with  in  Homer, 
who  is  generally  placed  near  the  age  of  Solomon.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  poet,  in  the  speech  that  follows,  remembered  those  two  pas&ages 
which  are  spoken  on  a  like  occasion,  and  filled  with  the  same  pleasing 
images  of  nature.  ^  My  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me.  *  Rite  up,  my 
love,  my  fiur  one.  and  come  away ;  for  lo !  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is 
over  and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.  The  fig-tree 
putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender  grapes  give  a 
0Dod  smell.  Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away.' '' — ^  Come,  my 
bek>ved  I  let  ns  go  forth  into  the  field ;  let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards ; 
let  us  see  if  the  vine  flourish ;  whether  the  tender  grapes  appear  and  the 
pomegranates  bud  forth.'' 
Hit  preferring  the  garden  of  Eden  to  that 

** where  the  sapient  king 

Held  diJiience  with  hii  &ir  Kgyptien  eponse,*' 

•hows  that  the  poet  had  this  delightful  scene  in  his  mind. — ^A. 

21.  Primt:  Best  part  of  the  day  (170 ;  IX.  200) . 

34.  I  am  indined  to  think  that  this  mention  of  Nature  is  the  only  blemish 
in  the  passage.  None  of  Adam's  curious  questionings,  which  writers  have 
reprobated,  were  imnatural  in  a  being  continually  contemplating  the  uni- 
verse with  an  undimmed  eye ;  but  it  is  very  inconsistent  to  suppose  he 
would  personify  the  principle  of  things,  and  separate  its  operation  from  the 
immediate  action  of  the  divine  hand.  Nature  was  a  noble  and  splendid 
conception  in  the  minds  of  the  heathen  poets  and  philosophers,  but  it  is  a 
puerile  contradictton  after  the  thoughts  have  been  long  fixed  on  a  personal 
deity.— S. 

96l  O Mb:  O  thoD  only  one. 


!06  PARASISX   LOST. 

Thy  face,  and  mora  retura'd  ;  for  I  this  night 
(Such  nigbt  till  this  I  never  pasa'd)  have  droun'd. 
If  dream 'd,  not  as  I  oft  un  wont,  of  thoe, 
^Vo^k8  of  day  past,  or  morrow's  next  design, 
I!ut  of  offcDce  and  trouble,  which  mj  mind 
Knew  Derer  till  this  irksome  night.     Methon^t, 
Close  at  miDi^  ear  one  call'd  me  forth  to  nlk, 
With  gentle  voice  ;  I  thought  it  thine :  it  nid, 
AVhj  sleep's!  thou,  Etc  ?  now  is  the  pleuant  time, 
The  cool,  the  silent;  save  where  ailcnee  jiclds 
To  the  night- warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  Bwcelest  his  love-labour'd  song  ;  now  imgaa 
Full  orh'd  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  li^t 
Shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things  ;  in  vain. 
If  none  regard  ;  Heav^  wakes  with  all  his  eyea, 
Whom  to  behold  but  thee,  Nature's  desire  ? 
In  whose  sight  alt  things  joj,  with  ravislunatt 
Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaie. 
I  rose  as  at  thy  call,  but  found  thee  not ; 
To  find  thee  I  directed  then  mj  walk; 

lethought,  alone  I  paas'd  through  ways 
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That  brought  me  on  a  sodden  to  the  tree 

Of  interdicted  knowledge  :  fair  it  seemM, 

Mnch  fiurer  to  my  fiinoj  than  by  day : 

And  as  I  wondVing  look'd,  beside  it  stood 

One  shaped  and  wing'd,  like  one  of  those  from  Heay'n  55 

By  ns  oft  seen.     His  dewy  locks  distill'd 

Ambrosia :  on  that  tree  he  also  gazed ; 

And  0  fair  plant,  said  he,  with  fruit  surcharged. 

Deigns  none  to  ease  thy  load  and  taste  thy  sweet 

Nor  Ood,  nor  Man  ?  is  knowledge  so  despised  ?^  60 

Or  enyy,  or  what  reserve  forbids  to  taste  ? 

Forbid  who  will,  none  shall  from  me  withhold 

Longer  thy  offer'd  good :  why  else  set  here  ? 

This  said,  he  paused  not,  but  with  veut'rous  arm 

He  pluck'd,  he  tasted !     Me  damp  horror  chilPd  65 

At  such  bold  words  youch'd  with  a  deed  so  bold  : 

But  he  thus  overjoy'd,  0  fruit  divine. 

Sweet  of  thyself,  but  much  more  sweet  thus  crept, 

Forbidden  here,  it  seems,  as  only  fit 

For  Gi>ds,  yet  able  to  make  Gods  of  Men  :  70 

And  why  not  Gods  of  Men,  since  good,  the  more 

Communicated,  more  abundant  grows, 

The  Author  not  impaired,  but  honour'd  more  ? 

Here,  happy  creature,  fEiir  angelic  Eve, 

Partake  thou  also  ;  happy  though  thou  art,  75 

Happier  thou  may'st  be,  worthier  canst  not  be : 

Taste  this,  and  be  henceforth  among  the  Gods 

Thyself  a  Cbddess,  not  to  earth  confined, 

93.  MhtAfmbnr  to  mff  famey  than  by  day:  As  the  sensations  are  often 
mors  pleoiiig,  and  the  images  more  lively,  when  we  are  asleep,  than  when 
we  are  awake ;  and  what  can  he  the  cause  of  this  ?  Our  author  plainly 
thinks  it  may  be  effscted  by  the  agency  of  some  spiritual  being  upon  the 
sensory  while  we  are  asleep. — N. 

SI.  ,imhro§ia:  Virg.  .£n.  i.  403 : 

**  JtmtftUtfus  cons  divinam  rcrtios  odorvm 
Spiraver*." 

ee.  Vomekti:  Confirmed. 

99,  Opsy'sfirf:  After  this  word  supply  dtdartd. 


PARA&iax  uwr. 


But  sotnetimea  in  (he  air,  u  we,  i 
Asrend  to  Hear'n,  b;  merit  thine,  uid  bm 
What  life  tbe  Gods  live  there,  uid  such  Ivn  thoo. 
So  saj-ing,  he  drew  nigh,  Bod  to  me  held, 
Ev'n  to  my  mouth,  of  that  BUnc  fruit  held  put 
Wliich  he  had  pluck'd.     The  pleasant  saT'ry  smell 
So  qiiickeo'd  appetite,  that  I,  methonght. 
Could  not  bat  taste.     Forthwith  np  to  the  olondi 
AViih  him  I  flew,  and  andeme&th  beheld 
The  earth  out£treteh'd  immense,  a  prospect  wide 
And  various  ;  nond'risg  at  my  flight  and  change 
To  this  high  exaltation  ;  snddcnlf 
'ilj  guide  KB?  gine,  and  I,  methonght,  raak  down, 
And  fell  asleep  ;  but  0  how  glad  I  waked 
To  find  this  but  a  dream  !     Thus  Eve  her  night 
It  elated  ;  and  thus  Adam  answer'd  nd: 
Best  image  of  myself  and  dearer  half, 
The  trouble  of  thy  thoughts  this  nij^t  in  sleep 
Affects  me  equally ;  nor  can  I  like 
This  uncouth  dream,  of  evil  sprung  I  fear  ; 


AB  iriwt  we  aSnn  or  wbat  deny,  and  call 

Our  knowledge  or  opinion ;  then  retiree 

Into  her  privrnte  cell  when  Nature  rests. 

Oft  in  her  sbMiice  mimic  Fancy  wakes  110 

To  imiute  her ;  but  mi^<HBing  slmpeB, 

Wild  work  prodnees  otl,  and  moat  in  dreams, 

111  matching  words  and  deeds  long  past  or  Ute. 

gome  BDoh  reseinbUnoes  methinka  I  find 

or  oar  last  eveiUDg's  talk,  in  this  tby  dream,  115 

Bat  with  sddition  strange  ;  jet  be  not  sad. 

Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  Man 

May  eome  and  go,  so  unapproTed,  and  leare 

No  spot  or  blame  behind  :  Which  gives  me  hope 

That  what  in  sleep  thon  didst  abhor  to  dream  120 

Waking  thoa  never  wilf  oonsent  to  do. 

Be  not  dishearten 'd  then,  nor  cloud  those  looks 

That  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene 

Than  when  fair  momiog  first  smiles  on  the  world; 

And  let  ns  to  onr  fresh  employments  rise  12S 

Among  the  groves,  the  fonntains,  and  the  flowers 

That  open  now  thrir  choicest  bosoni'd  smells, 

Reserved  from  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  store. 
So  cheer'd  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cheer'd  ; 

Bat  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall  130 

Prom  either  eye,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair. 

Two  other  precioas  drops  that  ready  stood, 

Each  in  their  crystal  slnice,  he  ere  they  fell 

Riss'd  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 

And  pioos  awe,  that  fear'd  to  have  ofFfniied.  135 

So  all  was  olear'd,  and  to  the  field  they  haste. 

Bat  first,  from  nader  shady  arborous  roof 

Soon  as  they  forth  were  coine  to  open  sight 

117.  The  woid  Ood,  in  this  line,  may  be  regarded  u  lynonyinoui  with 
axgd,  being  •ometinm  uied  by  tbe  Eacreil  writen  in  Ihia  Mnie.  John  x. 
3.'i.    Tbe  poet,  in  linra  60,  70,  uses  the  word  in  this  sense.— S. 

129.  8a  chand  ki,  4*.  ■■  Adam,  conformable  to  his  ehaniclet  for  Superior 
WMdom,  inatmcts  and  eomfoits  Eve  upon  this  occasion. — A. 

137.  Jrtemu  ntf:  Roof  compowd  of  branches  of  trees. 


no  PAXADiw  ton. 

Of  iJay-gpriog,  &nd  the  Snn,  who  Boare*  vp  nan, 

With  whtt-ls  yi!t  hoT'ring  o'er  the  oceui  brim, 

Shut  p&rollel  to  th'  earth  his  dewy  t«j, 

Di:<cuTeriiig  in  iriii«  landsldp  all  the  eut 

Uf  Paradise  and  Eden's  happy  plaiiu, 

Lonty  iLej  bow'd,  adoring,  and  began 

TLfir  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid  * 

lu  Tarioiu  Style ;  for  neither  Taiiona  rtyl« 

Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 

Tli'.'ir  Mukt-r,  in  Gt  strains  proDonnccd  or  nag 

I'ntueditated  ;  i^ucb  prompt  eloquence 

Flon'd  from  their  lipa,  in  prose  or  num'nnu  rene. 

More  tuneable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 

To  add  more  sweetness  ;  and  they  thoa  b^an : 

These  are  thy  (glorious  works,  Parept  of  Oood, 
Almighty,  thine  this  nniverskl  frame, 
Tliufl  wondrous  fair  :  thyself  how  wondroiu  dien ! 
Unspeakable,  who  sit'st  above  these  HeaT'na 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works  :  yet  theie  declare 
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Angels ;  for  ye  behold  Hho,  and  with  songs 

And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 

Circle  lus  throne  rejoicing !  ye  in  Heav^, 

On  Earth  join  all  ye  Creatures  to  extol 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end.  165 

Purest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night. 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 

Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 

With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere, 

While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime.  170 

Thou  Sun,  of  Uiis  great  world  both  eye  and  soul, 

Acknowledge  him  thy  greater ;  sound  bis  praise 

In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st. 

And  when  high  noon  hast  gainM,  and  when  thou  fall'st. 

Moon,  that  now  meets  the  orient  Sun,  now  fly'st,  175 

With  the  fix'd  stars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  flics. 

And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires  that  move 

182.  Daif  witkoiU  nighi:  Withoat  night  such  as  oun;  yet,  not  without 
t  grateful   yidnitode.    See  Book  V.  628-9,  645-6 ;  VI.  8. 

166.  Fairat  of  $tan :  Venus,  here  spoken  of  as  the  morning  star,  being  so 
a  part  of  the  year.  There  is  a  discrepancy,  however,  with  Book  IV.  605, 
if  we  eonsider  Milton  as  implying  that  at  tkii  time  the  planet  was  a  morn- 
ing star.  We  must  regard  this  as  a  general  hymn  of  praise,  suited  to  any 
season  of  the  year. 

170.  Primt :  Dmwn ;  so  called  because  it  is  the  /irtt  part  of  day. 

172.  Tky  grwater:  Thy  superior.    The  sun  is  here  beautifully  personified. 

175-76.  The  train  of  thought  is  this :  Thou  moon,  that  sometimes  dost  ap- 
proach the  bright  son  in  thy  monthly  circuit  (from  full  moon  to  new  moon) , 
and  dost  sometimefl  recede  as  from  new  to  full  moon),  mound  hii  praite  in 
Goonectlon  with  the  fixed  stars,  &c.    See  note  on  177. 

176.  FiXid  m  lAstr  orb  (or  concentric,  crystalline  sphere) ,  that  Jliet,  or  re- 
▼dves  rapidly  around  the  earth;  that  is,  appears  to  do  so.    VIII.  19,  21. 

177.  Ye  Jive  other :  Dr.  Bentley  reads  four,  Venus  and  the  Sun  and  Moon 
having  been  already  mentioned,  and  only  four  more  remaining.  Mercury, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  according  to  the  dificoveries  of  Milton's  age.  We 
must  either  suppose  that  Milton  did  not  consider  the  morning  star  as  the 
planet  Venus,  which  would  explain  the  difficulty  suggebted  in  line  166;  or 
he  mart  be  ani^XMed  to  include  the  earth,  to  make  up  the  other  Jive  besides 
those  be  had  mentioned;  and  he  calls  it,  VIII.  129,  the  planet  Earth,  though 


In  m  jstie  duioe  Dot  witlnnt  nmg,  iwo^rf 
His  praiM,  who  out  of  daAnoM  nOM  mp  V^k. 
Air,  and  ;e  Elements,  di«  aldort  Uitt 
Of  Nfttnra'a  womb,  that  in  qntmuM  nn 
Perpetiul  etrale,  mnltifitrm,  aai  aris 
And  nooriah  all  thingi ;  lot  jov  MMtlHi  ilMV- 
Vary  to  onr  great  Maker  atill  BMr  fnin. 
Ye  Miata  and  Exhalatioiia  that  now  rin 
From  biU  or  ateaming  laks,  daAj  or  gnf^ 
Till  tbe  Smi  paint  jaar  tMOf  ddrii  iriA  gol^ 
In  bononr  to  the  woi4il^  gnat  Aadur  riae> 
Whether  to  deck  with  elmb  the  aBwl— -^  Af, 
Or  wet  the  thinty  earth  witk  ftlS^  dkaw*ta. 
Rising  or  fitlling  atOl  advanaa  Ua  piaiM. 
His  praise,  ye  Winds,  that  fioK  finr  qiMrtaa  Uav 
Breathe  aoft  or  loud  ;  aod  ware  yoat  bift,  J»  FSm% 
With  every  pUnt ;  in  Hga  of  wonUp  wa«a. 
Foantains,  and  ye  that  warbla,  aa  ye  flow, 
Melodious  mnnnnra,  warbling  bme  Ua  pnlaa. 
K  Soula;  ye  Bird^s 


That  migitig  np  to  HeaTen-gate  ascend, 

B«ar  OB  joat  winga  and  in  your  notei  hia  praiae. 

Tb  that  in  watara  ^ide,  and  ye  that  walk  300 

The  earth,  and  sUtelj  tread,  or  lowly  creep, 

Wilneaa  if  1  be  slent,  morn  or  erhi, 

To  hiD  or  valley,  fountain,  or  freah  shade, 

Hade  Tooal  by  my  song,  and  taught  hia  praim. 

Han  Uoireraal  Lord,  be  bounteous  atill  205 

To  give  ns  only  good  ;  and  if  the  night 

Have  gather'd  aoght  of  evil,  or  conoeal'd, 

Diiperae  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 

8o  pray'd  they  innocent,  and  their  thoogbte 
Finn  peace  reoorer'd  soon,  and  wonted  calm.  210 

On  to  their  morning's  rural  work  tbey  haste, 
Among  sweet  dews  and  flow'ra  ;  where  any  row  * 

Of  fmit  trees  over-woody  reach 'd  too  far 
Their  pamperM  boughs,  and  needed  hands  to  check 
Fraitleaa  embraces  ;  or  they  led  the  vine  216 

To  wed  her  elm  ;  she  sponsed  about  him  twines 

198.  n  &>pni  gaU  outnd :  Shakipeara  had  used  tbe  nme  hyperbole, 
CjiubcliM,  Act  ii-i  abo  in  SoddcI  udx. 

102.  It  is  ■  enrioDi  qaeation,  whj  tbe  singnlu  pronoun  I  it  here  used  io- 
Mead  of  the  plural,  nuca  Adam  uid  Eve  were  both  engaged  in  this  religioui 
Mtviee.  The  iDOCt  pUuaible  expUntion  ia  that  which  Stebbing  funiithca. 
He  npa,  that  fiom  Milton'i  koowa  opinion  on  the  subject  of  female  modisl; 
sod  mibieetioii,  it  is  eaij  to  nippoae  he  never  iatended  to  lepreaent  Eve  ui 
■wbblr  accompanying  the  devotioiu  of  her  husband ;  an  idea  which  is 
Ttienglhened  by  leCerriac  to  1  Cor.  nv.  34,  and  J  Tim.  ii.  11.  Bui  Bishop 
Newloa  (zplaim  the  matter  by  aajiDg,  that  MiUon  here  imilales  the  ancient 
ehoru*,  when  sometime*  the  pluial  and  oometimea  the  oingulai  number  is 

303-8.. This  petition  resemblei  a  well-known  pelitioB  in  Plato,  oflered  to 
Jupiter :  "  Give  m  good  thing*  whether  we  pray  for  them  or  not,  and  lemore 
from  n*  evil  thing*,  even  though  we  pray  for  them  ;  and  Xeoophon  tells  us 
tbat  Sociatea  wa*  in  the  habit  of  praying  to  the  godi  limply  for  good  Iliinip', 
a*  Ibey  knew  best  what  thing*  were  beat. 

S14.  Pan^tr'd  baughi:  Bough*  overgrown  with  *uperfluou*  leaves  and 
(hatUsi  bnncha* ;  Irom  the  French  panijm. — N. 

3IB.  Iltwadbralai.-  An  allusion  to  Ovid,  Met  ziv.  S61.  Virgil  like  wis* 
Malaya  the  metaphor  of  tbe  vine  emhiacing  the  elm,  Gcotg.  ii.  3S7. 
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Her  marrisgcable  arms,  and  vith  her  Iriiigft 

Her  dow'r  th'  adopted  cliuters,  to  adorn 

His  barren  ]eavea.     Them  thoa  employ'd  bebeld 

With  pity  Hcsvhi's  high  King,  utd  to  him  eaU'd 

}!apbacl,  the  eocUblc  Spirit,  tliat  deign'd 

To  travel  with  Tobiaa,  and  aecared 

His  marriage  vritb  the  aer'ntimei-wedded  maid. 

Raphael,  mid  be,  thou  bear'st  ^hat  stir  on  Eartli 
Satan  from  Hell,  'scaped  thro'  the  darlnome  gulf, 
Hutb  raised  in  Paradisf,  and  how  distarb'd 
This  night  the  human  pair,  how  be  designs 
Id  them  at  once  to  ruin  all  mankind. 
Go,  therefore,  half  this  daj  ks  friend  with  friend 
Converse  with  Adam,  in  what  bow'r  or  shade 
Thou  find'st  him  from  the  heat  of  noon  redred. 
To  respite  his  daj-labonr  with  repast, 
Or  with  repose  ;  and  each  discourse  bring  on 
As  may  advLse  him  of  his  happy  state. 
Happiness  in  his  powV  left  free  to  will. 
Left  to  his  own  free  will,  his  wiD  thoogfa  fre«, 
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^doiunuid  oeletftiAl  Ardours,  where  he  stood 

''eil'd  with  his  gorgeous  wings,  np  springiog  light  250 

lew  through  the  midst  of  Heaven  ;  th'  angelic  choirs, 
^!)q  each  hand  parting,  to  his  speed  gaye  way 
Tjhrough  all  th'  empyreal  road ;  till  at  the  gate 
^!)f  Heaven  arrived,  the  gate  self-openM  wide 
^)n  golden  hinges  taming,  as  hy  work  255 

^Divine  the  Sov'reign  Architect  had  framed, 
^rom  hence  no  cloud,  or,  to  ohstmct  his  sight, 
Star  interposed,  however  small,  he  sees. 
Not  nnconform  to  other  shining  globes,        ^ 
Earth  and  the  garden  of  Ood,  with  cedars  crownM  260 

Above  aU  hills.     As  when  by  night  the  glass 
Of  Oalileo,  less  assured,  observes 

249.  JMtmn :  This  term  is  applied  to  heavenly  spirits  either  on  account  of 
bnghtiie»  or  their  zeaL    Seraphim  has  the  same  meaning  in  Hebrew. 

2^.  Empifnal :  Formed  of  pure  fire,  or  refined  light. 

254-56.  Tm  at  the  gate,,  ^. :  This  passage  contrasts  beautifully  in  sound 
'^ith  that  which  detoibes  the  gates  of  Hell,  Book  II.  879-^3.  See  Ho- 
^^ler'a  Uiad,  v.  749. 

Rapfaael's  departure  from  before  the  throne  and  his  flight  through  the  choirs 
^f  angels,  if  finely  imagined.  As  Milton  everywhere  fills  his  poem  with 
^ircmnstanoes  that  are  marvellous  and  astonishing,  he  describes  the  gate  of 
heaven  as  framed  after  such  a  manner  that  it  opened  of  itself  upon  the  ap- 
laroadi  of  the  angel  who  was  to  pass  through  it. 

The  poet  in  these  lines  seems  to  have  regarded  two  or  three  passages  in 
the  18th  Uiad,  as  that  in  particular  where,  speaking  of  Vulcan,  Homer  rays 
that  he  had  made  twenty  tripods  running  on  golden  wheels,  which,  upon  oc- 
caaioo,  might  go  of  themselves  to  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  and,  when  there 
-was  no  more  use  for  them,  return  again  after  the  same  manner. 

But,  as  the  miraculous  workmanship  of  Milton's  gates  is  not  so  extraordi- 
nmry  as  this  of  the  tripods,  I  am  persuaded  he  would  not  have  mentioned  itt 
had  he  not  been  supported  in  it  by  a  passage  of  Scripture  which  speaks  of 
wheels  in  Heaven  that  had  life  in  them,  and  moved  of  themselves,  or  stood 
still,  in  confi>rmity  with  the  Cherubim  whom  they  accompanied. 

There  is  no  question  that  Milton  had  this  circumstance  in  his  thon^ts, 
beeaose,  io  the  following  Book  he  describes  the  chariot  of  the  Messiah  with 
living  wheels,  according  to  the  plan  in  Ezekiel's  vision. — ^A. 

296.  hiivpoted:  Being  interposed;  no  cloud  or  star  being  interpoeed  to 
obstmct  his  sight,  he  sees,  however  small,  &c 
283.  Mturtd:  Certain,  or  accurate.    Galileo  was  the  first  who  used  the 
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IiiiagiDcd  lands  and  re^ni  in  (he  moon: 

Or  pilot,  from  amidst  the  CfCbdes 

Deha  or  Samos  first  appearing,  kens  365 

A  clouily  spot.     Down  tbiiher  prone  m  flight 

llo  j'pi'cds,  and  ihrough  the  vast  ethereal  sic; 

Sails  between  woildd  and  worlds,  with  steady  wing 

Now  OD  the  polar  winds,  then  with  quick  fon 

Winnows  the  buxom  air  :  till  within  soar  370 

OS  low'iiDg  eagles,  to  all  the  fowls  he  seems 

A  Fhtenij,  gaicd  bj  all,  as  that  sole  bird, 

telescope  for  astronominl  [lucpaan.  Ha  wu  Tuitcd  b;  Milbm,  while  in 
Italy,  as  we  learn  from  the  jSrtopagitita.  The  glua,  by  «  figure  of  speecti, 
\i  sail)  lo  obierrt  Ibe  moon,  the  initrumenl  being  put  tor  the  ai 


64.  Tbe  Cyrlada,  embmcing  Deloa  and  Samcn,  are  lilacdi  orihe  Grecian 
l.ipelago. 

li'i.  Ktnt  a  rioudg  ipoi :  DeKries  indislinctly  thoM  iilinds ;  judging  ibem 
heir  tir^I  appearanec  lo  he  clouds.  The  angel  had  a  more  diatinct  view 
lie  Earth  and  ParadiK. 

QT-S.'i.  Hr  ipftdi.  fyc. :  RBphael's  descent  to  the  eulh,  vitb  the  figuic  of 
ery  lively  coloun.  and  conformably  to 
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I  / 


When  to  inshrine  his  reliqnes  in  the  Snn's 

Bri^t  temple,  to  Egyptian  Thebes  he  flies. 

At  once  on  t|^'  eastern  cliff  of  Paradise  275 

He  lights,  and  to  his  proper  shape  returns, 

A  seraph  wing'd  ;  six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 

His  lineaments  divine  ;  the  pair  that  clad 

Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his  breast 

With  regal  ornament ;  the  middle  pair  280 

Girt  like  a  starry  zone  his  waist,  and  round 

Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  dowuy  gold 

And  colours  dipt  in  Heav'n  ;  the  third  his  feet 

Shadow'd  from  either  heel  with  feathered  mail. 

Sky-tinctured  grain.     Like  Maia's  son  he  stood,  285 

And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  fiU'd 

The  circuit  wide.     Straight  knew  him  all  the  bands 

Of  Angels  under  watch  ;  and  to  his  state, 

And  to  his  message  high  in  honour  rise  ; 

For  on  some  message  high  they  gur^ssM  him  bound.  290 

Their  glittering  tents  he  passed,  and  now  is  come 

Into  the  blissful  field,  through  groyes  of  myrrh 

And  flow'ring  odours,  cassia,  nard,  and  balm : 

A  wilderness  of  sweets  ;  for  Nature  here 

This  fiible,  which  varies  in  fonn  in  difierent  writers,  has  been  used  as  an 
illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection ;  sometimes  as  an  emblem  of 
the  renovation  of  the  world,  and  the  revival  of  a  golden  age  of  the  world. 
See  Bnmde's  Diet. 

270.  Proptr  At^ :  His  own  shape,  or  rather,  his  usual  attitude.  When 
flying  he  m/md  to  the  birds  a  phoenix ;  now,  with  his  wings  adjusted,  in  the 
manner  afterwards  described,  he  appears  what  he  really  was,  a  Seraph. 

284.  Fmtherwd  mail:  The  feathers  lie  one  short  of  another,  resembling 
the  plates  of  metal  of  which  coats  of  mail  are  composed. — R. 

Skjf'tmetwrwd  grain:  The  fibre,  or  substance  dyed  of  a  sky  colour ;  there- 
fore beautiful  and  durable. 

285.  Maia^B  mm :  Mercury.  The  poet  alludes  to  the  account  given  b> 
Homer  and  Virgil  of  Mercury's  rapid  descent  to  the  earth  as  a  messenger  oi 
the  fods.  Iliad,  xxiv.  330  j  iEn.  iv.  253.  See  Dryden's  translation  of  the 
latter. 

2M-07.  WiUkmea  of  twttU :  A  wild,  uncultivated  forest  of  sweet  odours. 
OS  m  ko" prime:  Bovad  without  restraint,  as  being  in  hef  first  and 
10 
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WantonM  as  in  her  primn,  nod  pUy'd  U  niU 

Her  vii^n  fimeies,  ponring  fortli  more  street, 

Wild  above  rule  or  art,  euormona  blias. 

Him  througli  the-  spicy  forest  ODward  come 

Adam  dificem'd,  m  in  the  door  he  tM 

tif  iiis  cool  iMir'r,  whilu  now  thi^  iDaiiiiti>d  Sun 

Shot  down  dir«oC  his  fervid  rays  to  wann 

Earth's  inmost  womb,  more  trannth  than  Adam  aecda : 

Anil  Eve  within,  due  at  her  hour  prcpu«d 

For  dinner  sav'ry  fruits,  of  taste  U»  please 

True  appetite,  snd  not  disrelish  thirst 

Of  nect'rotis  draughts  between,  from  milky  stream, 

Berry  or  grape-     To  whom  thus  Adam  uall'd : 

Hasle  hither.  Eve,  and,  worth  thy  ^ht,  bt-buld 
Eastnard  aoioni;  those  trees,  what  gloriuus  shape 
Comes  this  way  monog ;  teems  anolhur  luum 
Risen  on  mid-Qoon  ;  some  great  hchcst  from  Haar's 
To  us  perhaps  he  brings,  and  will  vouchMfo 
This  Jay  lo  be  our  gue«t.     But  go  with  speed, 
And  what  thy  et«res  contain  biii^  itirth,  utd  poor. 
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More  froitfiil ;  which  iiutniots  us  not  to  spare.  320 

To  whom  thiu  Ere :  Adam,  earth^s  hallowM  mould, 

Of  Ood  inspired,  small  store  will  serye,  where  store, 

All  seasons,  ripe  for  use  hangs  on  the  stalk, 

Sare  what  bj  frugal  storing  firmness  gains 

To  noorish,  and  superflnons  moist  consomes :  325 

Bat  I  will  haste,  and  from  each  bough  and  brake, 

Cach  plant  and  juiciest  gourd,  will  pluck  such  choice 

To  entertain  our  Angel  guest,  as  he 

Beholding  shall  confess,  that  here  on  Earth 

€rod  hath  dispensed  his  bounties  as  in  Heav'n.  330 

So  sajing,  with  dispatchful  looks  in  haste 

She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent 

321-82.  Earth^B  kmliomd  moM^  4^. :  Form  or  model.  A  phraM  descriptive 
of  Adam. 

325.  Snaptrfmmi  nwitt  amtunu$ :  This  is  rather  too  philosophical  for  the 
female  character  of  Eve.  One  of  the  poet's  greatest  faults  is  his  introducing 
inooosistenciea  in  the  characten  both  of  angels  and  man,  by  mixing  too  much 
with  them  his  own  philosophical  notions. — ^T. 

320.  Each  bough  and  brake,  4fc. :  The  bough  belongs  to  fruit  trees ;  the 
pUtHi  is  such  as  that  which  produces  strawberries,  &c. ;  the  gourd  includes 
soch  as  lie  on  tha  earth ;  and  the  brmkt  is  the  species  between  trees  and  plants; 
a  biish.--P. 

327.  casks:  Choice  (frniU). 

332.  Om  ho&pUtMe  theughtM^  ^. :  The  author  here  gives  us  a  particular  de- 
scription of  Eve  in  her  domestic  employments.  Though  in  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  same  Book,  the  subject  is  only  the  housewifery  of  our  first  |)a- 
rent,  it  is  set  off  with  so  many  pleasing  images  and  strong  expressions,  as 
make  it  none  of  the  least  agreeable  parts  in  this  divine  work. — ^A. 

Sir  E.  Brydges,  however,  expresses  a  different  and  discordant  opinion. 
"^  If  1  may  venture,"  says  he,  "^  to  express  my  frank  opinion,  I  conless  that  I 
do  not  admire  this  description  of  Eve's  housewifery  and  table-entertainniect 
of  the  angel :  it  was  not  necessary,  and  had  been  better  omitted.  The  pic- 
ture is  too  earthly,  too  ^miliar — I  had  almost  said  too  coarse.  It  breaks  in 
DpOD  the  imaginative  spell; — that  dimness  and  mysteriousnefrs  in  which 
spiritual  poetry  delights.*' 

In  defence  of  Milton,  however,  against  the  force  of  this  criticism,  it  may  be 
urged,  that  he  probably  designed  to  inculcate,  and  to  enforce,  by  the  highest 
example  of  female  loveliness,  a  virtue  which  in  sonio  quarters  i<!  too  much 
neglected  ■  that  of  looking  well  ^  to  the  ways  of  one's  houKehold'- — Job  xxxi. 
1^91. 


Wlat  ebmm  to  choose  for  delicacy  best. 
What  order,  M  eonfertnd  M  Ml  to  BOX 
Tastea,  not  weQ  joiti'd,  imligtBl,  fcal  hfag 
Taste  aftn  tarto  npbeld  wiA  IMbMl  flhagl  { 
Bestin  her  then,  and  fivn  taA  taaiar  iMk 
Whatever  Eftrth,  an-bsMr^  aolhw,  jWdi 
In  Indi*  SHt  or  Wnt,  or  inUa  Aon 
In  PoDtoi  or  the  Pnaia  oout,  or  ^ban 
Alcinoiu  reignM,  fruit  of  all  Vnit,  ta  ooMt 
Rough  or  amooth  rined,  or  Im«M  IraA,  or  AM, 
She  gathera,  trilnte  \Mrgt,  wd  «■  As  bovd   ■ 
Hcapa  with  muipariiig  hand.'    Vtt  Mnk,  At  pif* 
She  enuhes,  inoSeium  mmk,  lad  mmAi 
From  many  a  beny,  and  fran  nraat  k«ndb  pnnM 
She  tompers  dulcet  oraaiM,  nor  tk'ci»-lo  Ul 
Wanta  her  fit  reMela  pan,  then  itmn  Um  ffoimi 
With  roae  and  odoon  fran  Aa  Amh  nhnad. 
Mean  vhile  oar  {HimiliTe  grMt  ari^  tv  BMt 
His  god-like  gnest,  walks  fartk,  allhiwl  ■ 
Accompanj'd  than  with  hit  on  a 
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Perfections :  in  himself  was  all  his  state, 

More  solemn  than  the  tedions  pomp  that  waits 

On  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  long  355 

Of  horses  led,  and  grooms  besmear'd  with  gold, 

Daodes  the  crowd,  and  sets  them  all  agape. 

Nearer  his  presence  Adam,  thoi^  not  awed, 

Yet  with  suhmiss  approach  and  rev'renoe  meek. 

As  to  a  superior  nature,  howing  low,  360 

Thus  said :  Native  of  Ueay'n,  for  other  place 

None  can  than  Heav'n  such  glorious  shape  contain ; 

Since  hy  descending  firom  the  thrones  above. 

Those  happj  places  tl^ou  hast  deign'd  a  while 

To  want,  and  honour  these,  vouchsafe  with  us  365 

Two  only,  who  jet  by  sovereign  gift  possess 

This  spacious  ground,  in  yonder  shady  bow'r 

To  rest,  and  what  the  garden  choicest  bears 

To  sit  and  taste,  till  this  meridian  heat 

Be  over,  and  the  Sun  more  cool  decline.  370 

Whom  thus  the  angelic  virtue  answer'd  mild : 
Adam,  I  therefore  came ;  nor  art  thou  such 
Created,  or  such  place  hast  here  to  dweU, 
As  may  not  oft  invite,  though  Spirits  of  Heaven, 
To  visit  thee.     Lead  on  then  where  thy  bowV  375 

O'ershades ;  for  these  mid  hours,  till  ev'ning  rise, 
I  have  at  will.     So  to  the  sylvan  lodge 
They  came,  that  Hke  Pomona's  arbour  smiled 
With  flowerets  deckM  and  fragrant  smells  ;  but  Eve 


time,  his  labiiiifnTe  behavioar  to  the  superior  being  who  had  vouchsafed  to 
be  his  foest ;  the  solemn  ^  hail''  which  the  angel  bestows  (388)  upon  the 
mother  of  mankind,  with  the  figure  of  Eve  ministering  at  the  table  (444-51 ', 
are  ciicnmstttieet  which  deserve  to  be  admired. — A. 

SdC  Bnmmi^d:  Hor.  Ode  iv.  9 :  14,  "<  Aurum  vestibus  illitum," 

3S9,  Submiu :  Poetic  term  for  submissive,  respectful. 

369.  Th  Bit  and  taaU :  That  is,  to  taste  while  sitting.     II.  917. 

371.   Virhu:  Spirit 

374.  After  invite,  tis  is  to  be  understood. 

377.  Jti  mil:  At  my  disposal. 

S7&  PomomaU:  Goddess  of  gaidtns  and  frniU.    Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  623. 


Uodeok'd  BSTo  with  herself,  more  loT«1y  fiur 
Tbsn  Wood-Njinpli,  or  the  fairest  Goildaa  fcign'd 
Of  three  that  id  OJiiiint  Ids  nnketl  iUore, 
Stood  to  eotertain  her  gaest  fnmi  Uesr'n.     No  rcU 
She  needed,  TJrtue-proaf ;  no  tiionglil  iaflrm 
Aller'd  her  cheek.     On  wkoin  the  Asgel  H«il 
Bestow'd  ;  the  holy  salatation  twed 
Long  after  to  ble^t  Mary,  aeQoaA  Kre. 

Hail  Mother  of  Mankind,  ifhosa  frailful  ironb 
Shalt  fill  the  norld  more  namVoiu  with  thy  tons, 
Than  with  these  various  frnila  the  trees  oC  God 
Have  heap'd  this  table.     Kaised  of  gnwsj  turf 
Their  table  was,  and  nioasj  smiI«  had  round, 
And  on  her  ampk  E<{uare,  from  ude  to  ode, 
All  autumn  piled,  tho'  Spring  and  autumn  bote 
Danced  hand  in  hand.     A  while  discourM  the/  hold  ; 
No  fear  test  dinner  cool ;  when  thuf>  b^gan 
Our  author :  Heav'Dly  BtreD^r,  please  to  tMt« 
These  bounties  which  our  Nourisher,  &nin  whom 
All  perfect  good,  unmeasured  oat,  descends, 
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To  US  for  food,  and  for  delist  hath  oaiised  400 

The  earth  to  yield  ;  nnsay'ry  food  perhaps 
To  spiritoal  natures :  only  this  I  know, 
That  one  celestial  Father  gives  to  all. 

To  whom  the  Angel :  Therefore,  what  he  gives 
(Whose  praise  he  ever  sung)  to  Man  in  part  40.'> 

Spiritnal,  may  of  purest  Spirits  he  found 
No  ingrateful  food :  and  food  alike  those  pure 
Intelligential  substances  require, 
As  doth  your  rational ;  and  both  contain 
Within  them  ev'ry  lower  &culty  410 

Of  sense,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  smell,  touch,  taste, 
Tasting  concoct,  digest,  assimilate. 
And  corporeal  to  incorporeal  turn. 
For  know,  whatever  was  created,  needs 
To  be  sustain^  and  fed :  of  elements  415 

The  grosser  feeds  the  purer ;  earth  the  sea. 
Earth  and  the  sea  feed  air ;  the  air  those  fires 
Ethereal,  and  as  lowest  first  the  moon ; 
Whence  in  her  visage  round  those  spots,  unpurged 
Yapours  not  yet  into  her  substance  tumM.  420 

402.  Spiritual:  Angelic. 

407-8.  Purt  midiigtntial  nibttanett:  Unbodied  minds.  In  man,  the 
roHomai  lubtlanoe  is  united  with  a  material  body.  This  poetic  account  of 
angels'  food,  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  expression  "  angels'  food,"  in 
Pa.  Ixzviii.  25. 

414.  For  know,  ^. :  Here  follows  a  rather  curious  and  obsolete  disser- 
tation npoD  physics.    Modem  science  repudiates  such  representations. 

419-20.  SpoiM,  ^. :  It  is  certainly  a  great  mistake  to  attribute  the  spotM 
in  the  moon  to  vapottrt  not  yet  turned  into  her  fubitance.  They  are  owing  to 
the  irregularitiM  of  her  surface,  and  to  the  different  nature  of  its  constituent 
parts,  land,  and  water.  It  is  certainly  very  unphilotophictU  to  say  (426)  that 
the  sun  mtpo  with  tkt  ocson,  but  it  is  not  unpoetieal.  And  whatever  other 
fruits  are  found  in  this  passage,  they  are  not  so  properly  the  faults  of  Milton 
as  of  his  times,  and  of  those  systems  of  philosophy  which  he  had  learned  in 
his  younger  years.  If  be  had  written  after  the  late  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments in  science,  he  would  have  written  in  another  manner :  yet  a  greater 
btitiide  may  be  indulged  to  a  poet  than  to  a  philosopher,  in  writing  upon 
phyikal  tul 
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Nor  dotb  the  mooD  d 

From  her  moist  continent  to  higher  orbe. 

The  Sun,  that  liirht  imputsto  all,  receivea 

From  all  hb  alimental  recompense 

In  humid  eihalations,  and  «t  even 

Sups  with  the  ocean.     Though  in  HeaT^  the  tt«es 

<  >f  life  ambrosial  fruitage  bear,  and  riuea 

Yield  nectar  ;  though  from  off  the  boughs  each  morn 

We  brush  mellifluous  dews,  and  find  the  gronod 

Covcr'd  with  pearly  grain,  yet  God  hath  here 

Vary'd  hia  bounty  so  with  nev  delighta. 

As  may  compare  with  Hear'n ;  and  to  Uate 

Think  not  I  shall  be  nice.     So  down  they  Ht, 

And  to  their  viands  fell ;  nor  seemingly 

The  Angel,  nor  in  mbt,  the  common  gtoM 

Of  Theolo^ans  ;  but  with  keen  dispatch 

Of  real  hunger  and  concoctiTe  heat 

To  transubstantiate  ;  what  redonnd«,  trauspirea 

Through  Spirits  with  ease  :  nor  wonder,  if  by  firs 

Of  sooty  coal  the  empiric  alchemist 

Can  turn,  or  holds  it  posublo  to  turn, 
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Deserving  Paradise  !  if  ever,  then, 

Then  had  the  sons  of  God  excuse  to  have  been 

EnamoorM  at  thy  dght ;  but  in  those  hearts 

Love  nnlibidinous  reign'd,  nor  jealousy 

Was  understood,  the  injured  lover's  Hell.  450 

Thus,  when  with  meats  and  drinks  they  had  sufficed, 
Not  burden'd  nature,  sudden  mind  arose 
In  Adam,  not  to  let  th'  occasion  pass 
Giv'n  him  by  this  great  conference,  to  know 
Of  things  above  his  world,  and  of  their  being  455 

Who  dwell  in  Heav'n,  whose  excellence  he  saw 
Transcend  his  own  so  far,  whose  radiant  forms 
Divine  effulgence,  whose  high  pow'r  so  far 
Exceeded  human  ;  and  his  wary  speech 
Thus  to  th'  empyreal  minister  he  framed  :  460 

Inhabitant  with  God,  now  know  I  well 
Thy  fitvour  in  this  honour  done  to  Man, 
Under  whose  lowly  roof  thou  hast  vouchsafed 
To  enter,  and  these  earthly  fruits  to  taste, 
Food  not  of  Angels,  yet  accepted  so,  465 

As  that  more  willingly  thou  couldst  not  seem 
At  Heav'n's  high  feasts  to  have  fed  :  yet  what  compare  ? 

To  whom  the  winged  Hierarch  reply'd : 

447.  An  allusion  to  Gen.  vi.  2,  though  it  denotes  angels,  and  not,  as  in  that 
passage,  the  pious  portion  of  the  human  family.  The  repetition  of  the 
sdverb  then,  gives  great  emphasis  to  the  sentiment  advanced. 

451.  Sufictd:  Satisfied. 

452.  Not  burdened :  This  furnishes  an  invaluable  hint  as  to  the  jiroper  use 
of  food.    Milton  was  a  very  temperate  man  himself. 

458.  Diomt  effulgence  is  in  apposition  with  fvdiamt  formt,  and  is  explana 
tory  of  the  latter  phrase. 

467.  Con^fore:  Similitude. 

468.  7b  whom,  ifc, :  Raphael's  behaviour  is  every  way  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  his  nature,  and  to  that  character  of  a  sociable  spirit  with  which 
the  author  has  so  judiciously  introduced  him.'  He  had  received  instructions 
to  converse  with  Adam,  as  one  friend  converses  with  another,  and  to  warn 
him  of  the  enemy  who  was  contriving  his  destruction.  Accordingly  he  is 
lapinented  as  sitting  down  at  table  with  Adam,  and  eating  of  the  fruits  of 
Pkndist.    The  ocyasion  naturally  leads  him  to  his  discoqrse  on  the  food  of 

10*  0 
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O  Adam,  one  Almighty  is,  from  whom 

All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return. 

If  not  depraved  from  good,  created  all 

Such  to  perfuclioD,  one  fint  matter  all, 

Knducd  with  various  forms,  Tarioos  degrees 

Of  substance,  and  in  things  that  lire,  of  life : 

Hut  more  refioed,  more  spirituous,  and  pare, 

As  nearer  to  him  plucL'd,  or  nearer  tending 

Each  in  their  scv'ral  active  spheres  ass^'d, 

Till  budj  lip  to  apiril  work,  in  bonnds 

Proportion'd  1o  each  kmd.     So  from  the  root 

Springs  lighier  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the  UavM 

More  aery,  lai^t  the  bright  consummate  flow*r 

Spints  odorous  breathes  ;  flowVs  and  their  fmit, 

Mun's  nouri:<hiiient,  by  gradual  scale  rablimed, 

To  vital  !:pirits  aspire,  to  animal. 

To  intellectual :  give  both  life  and  sense, 

FuDcj  and  understanding  ;  whence  the  sonl 

Reason  rcct'ivcs,  and  reason  is  her  being, 

Di^nr^ive  or  intuitive  :  diseourse 
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Is  oftest  ycmra ;  the  latter  most  is  ours, 

DifPring  but  in  degree* ;  of  kind  the  same.  490 

Wonder  not  then,  what  God  for  you  saw  good, 

If  I  refuse  not,  but  eonvert,  as  you, 

To  proper  substance  :  time  may  come,  when  Men 

With  Angehi  may  participate,  and  find 

No  inconyenient  diet,  nor  too  light  faro  ;  495 

And  firom  these  corporal  nutriments  perhaps 

Tour  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit. 

Improved  by  tract  of  time,  and  wingM  ascend 

Ethereal,  as  we,  or  may  at  choice 

Here  or  in  heavily  Paradises  dwell ;  600 

If  ye  be  found  obedient,  and  retain 

Unalterably  firm  his  love  entire. 

Whose  progeny  you  are.     Mean  while  enjoy 

Your  fill  what  happiness  this  happy  state 

Can  comprehend,  incapable  of  more.  505 

To  whom  the  patriarch  of  mankind  reply'd  : 
0  fiivourable  Spirit,  propitious  guest. 
Well  hast  thou  taught  the  way  that  might  direct 
Our  knowledge,  and  the  sci^lo  of  nature  set 
From  centre  to  circumference,  whereon  510 

In  contemplation  of  created  things. 
By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God.     But  say, 

ceminf  the  truth  of  propositions  immediately,  without  resorting  to  argu- 
mentation. DiseoMTW :  Discursire  reason.  The  power  and  the  act  of  com- 
paring propositions,  and,  from  this  comparison,  of  drawing  conclusions  or 
consequences. 

491.  What :  The  object  of  rrfuie — ^that  is,  wonder  not  then  if  I  refuse  not 
what  God  saw  good  for  you. 

498.  TVort:  Doratioo. 

504.  Tour  flU :  Here  may  be  appended  a  comma,  or  the  preposition  of 
may  be  rappUed. 

909-10.  The  lea/e,  or  ladder,  of  nature  ascends  by  steps  ftom  a  point,  a 
centre,  to  the  whole  circumference  of  what  mankifid  can  see  or  comprehend. 
The  metaphor  is  bold  and  expressive.  Matter — ont  firU  matter  is  that 
centre.  Diversified  nature  is  the  scale  which  reaches  on  all  sides  beyond 
our  utmost  conceptions. — R. 

919.  Evary  put  of  the  vast  system  of  the  universe  is  not  only  connected 
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What  mcaot  tlint  caution  join'd,  If  ;•  b«  fbnod 

I  it'cilicnt .'     Can  we  irant  obedience  then 

'I'u  liiiii,  or  possibly  his  love  desert, 

Who  fxnii'd  us  from  the  dtut,  and  p]fte«d  ns  liera 

t-'>',)1  to  tlic  utmoitt  nieaiure  of  wb>t  bliss 

HiiniaD  desire  vaa  scrk  or  apprehend? 

To  whom  the  Angel :  Son  of  Heav'n  and  Earth, 
Attend.     That  thon  art  happy,  owe  to  God  ; 
That  thou  continuoet  snob,  owe  to  thyself; 
That  is,  to  thy  obedience:  therein  stand. 
TLid  iras  that  caution  gir'n  thee ;  be  advise*! 
Ood  made  thoe  porfoct,  not  iinmntable  ; 
And  good  he  made  iliee  :  bat  to  persCTSre 
He  left  it  in  tliy  powV  ;  ordained  thy  will 
}!y  nature  free,  not  overruled  by  fote 
lai'xtvicalite,  or  strict  neceanty, 
<  )ur  voluntary  service  he  requires, 
Not  our  nceessital«d  :  snch  with  him 
riniis  no  accept:tDCi;,  nor  can  find  ;  for  how 
I'aii  hearts,  not  free,  be  try'd  whether  they  serve 
\\'illing  or  no,  who  will  but  what  they  must 
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To  whom  oar  great  progenitor :  Thy  words 
Attentive,  and  with  more  delighted  ear,  545 

Divine  iDstnictori  I  have  heard,  than  when 
Cherubic  songs  by  night  from  neighboring  hills 
Aereal  mosic  send ;  nor  know  I  not 
To  be  Irath  will  and  deed  created  free  ; 

Yet  that  we  never  shall  forget  to  love  550 

Oar  Maker,  and  obey  him  whose  command 
Single  is  yet  so  jost,  my  constant  thoughts 
Assured  me,  and  still  assure :  tho'  what  thou  telPst 
Hath  passed  in  Heaven,  some  doubt  within  me  move, 
But  more  desire  to  hear,  if  thou  consent,  555 

The  full  relation,  which  must  needs  be  strange, 
Worthy  of  sacred  silence  to  be  heard  ; 
And  we  have  yet  large -day ;  for  scarce  the  Sun 
Hath  finished  half  his  journey,  and  scarce  begins 
His  other  half  in  the  great  zone  of  Heav'n.  560 

Thus  Adam  made  request :  and  Raphael, 
After  short  pause,  assenting,  thus  began  : 

648.  Nor  knew  I  noi^  ^. :  The  two  negatives  in  this  clause  give  an 
affirmative  sense.  The  meaning,  therefore,  is :  I  knew  both  will  and  deed 
to  be  created  free ;  I  knew  that  oar  will  and  actions  are  free. 

551.  Whote  command,  though  ring^y  and,  therefore,  on  that  account  to  be 
obeyed,  i$  ytt  so  juti  \JM  besides  so  just,,  that  it  lays  a  farther  obligation  upon 
our  obedience. — N. 

554.  Some  domU :  That  is,  of  the  constancy  of  our  love  to  our  Maker :  a 
higher  order  of  beings  have  ceased  to  love  him. 

557.  Saertd  nltnce :  Such  as  prevailed  in  offering  sacrifices,  and  perform- 
ing other  religious  ceremonies.    Horace  speaks  of  this.  Ode  ii.  13:  29,  30, 

in  these  terms : 

"  Utrumque  tarro  dijpia  silentio 

Mirmntur  umbrc  ilic«r«.*' 

562.  Prime :  First  It  is  customary  with  the  epic  poets  to  introdi^ce,  by 
way  of  episode  and  narrative,  the  principal  events  which  happened  before 
the  action  of  the  poem  commences.  And  as  Homer's  Ulysses  relates  his 
sdveotures  to  Alcinous,  and  as  VirgiPs  iEneas  recounts  the  history  of  the 
liege  of  Troy,  and  of  his  own  travels,  to  Dido;  po  the  angel  relates  to 
Adam  the  fall  of  the  angels  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  beginning  his 
oamtive  of  the  former  event  much  in  the  same  manner  as  iEneas  com- 
his  aceoont  of  the  destruction  of  Troy,  Virg.  JEa.  ii.  3 : 
**  laftadna,  raglnsj  Jnb*ff  renovsrs  dolonm.'' 
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TTigh  matter  Ihoa  enjou'Et  me,  0  prime  of  men, 
Sud  task  and  bard  ;  for  how  shall  I  relate 
To  liuniao  sense  th'  invisible  exploits  S6A 

(.)!'  warring  Spirita .'     How  withont  remonw 
Till-  ruiD  of  BO  many,  glorious  once 
And  perfect  while  thej  stood .'     How  last  unfbU 
The  secrets  of  another  world,  perhaps 

Not  lawful  to  rcreol .-  jet  for  th;  good  570 

This  is  dbpensed  j  and  what  Bormonnts  the  reach 
(.)f  human  sense,  I  shall  delineate  ao, 
hy  IJk'ning  Fpiiitual  to  corp'ral  forms. 
As  may  express  ttiem  best :  though  what  if  Earth 
Be  but  tbc  shadow  of  Heav'n,  and  things  therdn  d7ft 

Each  to  Other  like,  more  than  on  earth  is  thought  ? 

As  yet  this  world  wu  not,  and  Chaos  wild 
Beign'd  wbcrc  the^e  Heavhis  now  roll,  where  Eartb  viw  recti 
Upon  ber  centre  poised  ;  when  on  a  day 

(For  lime,  though  in  eternity,  apply'd  580 

To  motion,  measures  all  things  durable 
By  present,  past,  and  future]  on  such  day 
A?  Heav'na  ^rreat  year  brings  forth,  th'  empyreal  lurt 
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Fortkwith  from  all  the  ends  of  Heaven  appear'd 

Under  their  Hierarchs  in  order  bright : 

Ten  thousand  thousand  ensigns  high  advanced, 

Standards  and  gon&lons  'twizt  van  and  rear 

Stream  in  the  air,  and  for  distinction  serve  590 

Of  hierarchies,  of  orders,  and  degrees ; 

Or  in  their  glittMng  tissues  bear  embhuBed 

Holy  memorials,  acts  of  seal  and  love 

Recorded  eminent.     Thus  when  in  orbs 

Of  circuit  inexpressible  they  stood,  595 

Orb  within  orb,  the  Father  infinite, 

By  whom  in  bliss  imbosom'd  sat  the  Son, 

Amidst  as  from  a  flaming  mount,  whose  top 

Brightness  had  made  invisible,  thus  spake  : 

Hear,  all  ye  Angels,  progeny  of  light,  600 

Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Powers, 
Hear  my  decree,  which  unrevoked  shall  stand : 
This  day  I  have  b^ot  whom  1  declare 
My  only  Son  ;  and  on  this  holy  hill 

Him  have  anointed,  whom  ye  now  behold  605 

At  my  right  hand ;  your  Head  I  him  appoint ; 
And  by  myself  have  sworn,  to  him  shall  bow 
All  knees  in  Heaven,  and  shall  confess  him  Lord  : 
Under  his  great  vicegerent  reign  abide 

United  as  one  individual  soul,  GIO 

For  ever  happy.     Him  who  disobeys. 
Me  disobeys,  breaks  union,  and  that  day 
Cast  oat  from  God,  and  blessed  vision,  falls. 
Into  utter  darkness,  deep  engulph^d,  his  place 
OrdainM  without  redemption,  without  end.  615 

•   So  spake  th^  Omnipotent :  and  with  his  words 
AD  seemM  well  pleased  ;  all  seemM,  but  were  not  all. 
That  day,  as  other  solemn  days,  they  spent 

590.  G&mfalom:  Colours. 

601.  Tkrvmet^  4fv. :  Namei  or  titles  for  distinguishing  the  various  orders  or 
laaksof  aiifels. 

607.  B^:  Iniah  zlv.  23 ;  Phil.  ii.  0-11. 


In  song  ani  dance  about  tbr  aaored  UII ; 

Mvetkal  dance,  vbii'li  jroiiJer  sUrr^  apl)«T* 

Of  planets  and  of  fix'd,  in  all  her  wlieob 

Resembles  Dearei<t,  maies  intriesW, 

Eccentric,  inlervoUed,  jet  regular 

Then  moHt,  when  nioM  irregalar  th«j  seem  ; 

And  in  their  luoiioDS  bannonj  divine 

So  smooths  her  charmiiig  tones,  tbat  God's  own  ear 

Lbtens  dflighted.     Bv'ning  now  approaoh'd 

{For  we  have  also  our  ev'ning  and  nui  mora, 

Wc  ours  for  change  di^lectabie,  not  nevil) 

Forlhivilb  from  dunce  to  street  repast  they  toni 

Desirous  ;  all  in  circles  as  they  stood, 

Tables  are  set,  &nd  on  a  sudden  piled 

With  angels'  food,  nnd  tubied  nectar  fioWB 

In  pearl,  in  diamond,  and  maaaj  gold. 

Fruit  of  dctioious  vines,  the  growth  of  Heav'n. 

On  flow'rs  reposed,  and  with  fre^  flow'rela  crown'd, 

The;  eat,  they  drink,  aod  in  communion  dweet 

Quaff  immortality  and  joy,  secure 

Of  auifeit,  whore  ftiU  Qxasaie  only  bouuda 
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Exeeas,  before  th'  All-boniiteoiis  King,  who  show'r'd  640 

With  copious  hand,  rejoicing  in  their  joy.  ^ 

Now  when  ambrosial  night  with  clouds  exhaled 

From  that  high  mount  of  Ood,  whence  light  and  shade 

Spring  both,  the  face  of  brightest  Heaven  had  chang'd 

To  grateful  twilight  (for  night  comes  not  there  645 

In  darker  veil)  and  roseate  dews  disposed 

All  but  th'  unsleeping  eyes  of  God  to  rest : 

Wide  over  all  the  plain,  and  wider  far 

Than  all  this  globous  earth  in  plain  outspread 

(Such  are  the  courts  of  God)  th^  angelic  throng,  660 

Dispersed  in  bands  and  files,  their  camp  extend 

By  living  streams  among  the  trees  of  life. 

Pavilions  numberless,  and  sudden  rear'd. 

Celestial  tabernacles,  where  they  slept 

FannM  with  cool  winds;  save  those  who  in  their  course       655 

Melodious  hymns  about  the  sovVeign  throne 

Alternate  all  night  long :  but  not  so  waked 

Satan  ;  so  call  him  now,  his  former  name 

Is  heard  no  more  in  Heav'n ;  he  of  the  first. 

If  not  the  first  Arch-Angel,  great  in  powV,  660 

In  favour,  and  pre-eminence,  yet  fraught 

With  envy  'gainst  the  Son  of  God,  that  day 

Hononr'd  by  his  great  Father,  and  proclaimed 

Messiah  King  anointed,  could  not  bear 

Throu^  pride  that  sight,  and  thought  himself  impaired.       665 

them ;  they  have  fall  mearare,  but  they  cannot  be  too  full — they  cannot 
•verflow:  witkotU  overflowing,  full, 

0-12.  jSmbrowial  mghi :  Refreshing  by  the  sleep  which  it  afToHs,  as  the 
>mI,  cmlled  ambroaia,  was  refreshing  to  the  beings  using  it.    Homer's  Iliad, 
•i.  ."57. 

6o0.  Rev.  xzii. 

G-iS.  Their  camp,  embnunng  pavilions  or  tents,  numberless,  and  suddenly 
r^red. 

657.  AiUmMtt  melodious  hymns ;  that  is,  sung  by  turns.  Not  to  vfoktd : 
Did  not  to  employ  his  waking  powers. 

602.  IFSA  Mvy:  Here  is  set  forth  the  origin  of  the  apostasy  in  heaven. 


!34  PABADiBE  ion. 

Deep  malice  thence  coDCemng,  mod  difltJMn, 

^i»>D  as  uiiinigbt  bronghl  on  the  dusky  boor 

Friendliest  to  flecp  and  Eileocc,  be  resolved 

^\'ith  all  his  legiuos  to  dlilodge,  uid  leave 

Unworshipp'd,  unobej'd  the  tiirone  sapreme  I 

CuDteniptuous,  and  bis  next  subordinate 

Awak'ning,  thus  to  him  In  secret  spake: 

Sleep'sC  thou,  companion  dear  r     What  >le«p  ean  close 
Thy  eye-lids  .'  aod  rumeinber'st  what  decree 
Of  yosterdaj,  so  late  hath  paee'd  the  Upa  < 

Of  Heav  n's  Aluight; !     Then  to  me  thj  thon^ts 
Want  wont,  I  mine  to  thee  was  wont  to  impart ; 
Butb  waking  we  were  one  ;  how  then  can  now 
Thy  sleep  dissent  ?     New  laws  thou  aeest  unpond  ; 
New  laws  from  him  who  leigna,  new  minds  maj  raiM  I 

In  us  who  serve,  new  connsels  to  debate 
'What  doubtful  may  ensue  :  more  in  this  place 
To  utter  is  not  safe.     Assemble  thou 
Uf  all  those  myriads  which  we  lead  the  chief ; 
Tell  tbcm  that  by  command,  ere  yet  dim  ni^it  i 
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Fit  entertuBiBMit  to  reoehra  our  King  690 

The  great  Messiah/ and  his  new  commands ; 
Who  speedily  through  all  the  hierarchies 
Intends  to  pass  triumphant^  and  give  laws. 

So  spake  the  &lse  Aroh-Angel|  and  infused 
Bad  influence  into  th'  unwary  breast  695 

Of  his  associate :  he  together  calls, 
Or  seyVal  one  by  one,  the  regent  pow'rs, 
Under  him  regent :  tells  as  he  was  taught. 
That  the  Most  High  commandingi  now  ere  night, 
Now  ere  dim  night  had  disencumbered  Heaven,  700 

The  great  hierarchal  standard  was  to  move  ; 
Tells  the  suggested  cause,  and  casts  between 
Ambiguous  words  and  jealousies,  to  sound 
Or  taint  integrity :  but  all  obey'd 

The  wonted  signal  and  superior  voice  705 

Of  their  great  potentate  ;  for  great  indeed 
His  name,  and  high  was  his  degree  in  Heav'n ! 
His  counfnance,  as  the  morning  star  that  guides 
The  starry  flock,  allured  them,  and  with  lies 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  Heav'n^s  host  710 

Mean  while  th'  Eternal  Eye,  whose  sight  discerns 

tbinlL,  Milton  may  have  alto  seen,  and  been  indebted  to.  It  describes  the 
battle  of  the  angels  against  Lucifer.  The  poem  of  Tasso  on  the  Creation, 
bas  been  generally  neglected,  but  seems  not  to  have  altogether  escaped  the 
notice  of  Milton  in  preparing  Paradise  Lost.  Todd  mentions  yet  another 
obscure  poem,  by  a  different  author,  printed  at  Venice,  in  1608,  and  also 
treating  upon  the  subject  of  the  Creation,  to  which,  possibly,  Milton  had 


702.  Tells  the  eaua  that  Satan  had  tuggested,  namely,  to  prepare  enter- 
tainment for  their  new  king,  and  to  receive  his  laws,  interspersing  his  re- 
marks with  ambiguous  words,  and  words  provocative  of  jealousy  in  angeli 
minds. 

709-0-  CoMUaumet with  //ct,  ire. :  Satan's  countenance,  not  reveal- 
ing the  base  intentions  he  sought  to  fulfil,  allured,  and  dtceived  them,  as  with 
lies.     Compare  Rev.  xii.  3,  4. 

"ill.  Milton  frequently  takes  a  liberty,  allowable  in  a  poet,  of  expressing 
only  aooie  part  or  quality  of  a  person,  where  he  means  the  person  himself, 
and  foea  on  to  say  thin^is,  which,  properly  speaking,  are  applicable  only  to  the 
peraoo  himself.     Hit  amnienance  and  /A'  Eternal  eye  (711) ,  are  employed  as 


>36  pAKAOiBt  Loar 

Abstnisest  thougbta,  from  forth  his  holj  mount 
And  from  witbtn  tbe  golden  lamps  that  bun 
Nightly  before  him,  saw  without  their  li^t 
RebolUon  riiing;Eaw  in  whom,  how  spread 
Among  the  sons  of  mom,  what  mnltitodefl 
Wcro  baoded  to  oppose  his  high  deoree; 
And  smiling  to  hu  only  Son,  thni  nid : 
^n,  thou  in  n-hom  m;  glory  I  bettold 
In  full  respicndeDce,  Heir  of  all  m  j  might, 
Nearly  it  now  concerns  ua  to  be  sure 
Of  our  omnipotence,  and  with  what  arms 
Vk'e  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  chum 
Of  Deity  or  empire  ;  such  a  foe 
Is  rising,  who  intends  to  erect  hia  throne 
Equal  to  outs,  tbroughoni  the  rpaciooa  north ; 
Nor  so  content,  hath  in  bis  thon^t  to  try 
In  battle  what  our  pow'r  ia,  or  onr  right. 
Let  us  advis!',  and  to  this  hazard  draw 
With  speed  what  force  is  left,  and  all  empk^ 
In  our  defence,  lest  unawares  we  lose 


Lang^'st  at  their  Tain  deaigns  and  tamnlti  ymxkf 

Matter  to  me  of  glory,  whom  their  hate 

ninstrates,  when  they  see  all  regal  pow'r 

Giy'n  me  to  quell  their  pride,  and  in  event  740 

Know  whether  I  be  deztrons  to  subdue 

Thy  rebels,  or  be  found  the  worst  in  Heav'n. 

So  spake  the  Son ;  but  Satan  with  his  pow'rs 
Far  was  adyanced  on  winged  speed,  an  host 
Innumerable  as  the  stars  of  night, 
Or  stars  of  morning,  dew-drops,  whioh  the  Sun 
Impearls  on  ev'ry  leaf  and  ev*ry  flow'r. 
Kegions  they  pass'd,  the  mighty  regencies 
Of  Seraphim,  and  Potentates,  and  Thrones, 
Id  their  triple  degrees ;  regions  to  whioh  750 

All  thy  dominion,  Adam,  is  no  more 
Than  what  this  garden  is  to  all  the  earth, 
And  all  the  sea,  from  one  entire  globose 
Stretch  M  into  longitude  ;  which  having  passed. 
At  length  into  the  limits  of  the  north  755 

739.  Biutiratti:  Biinp into deaxernotioe. 
742.  Worn:  Weakett 

746.  Start  of  morning :  Cisimer  calls  the  dews  **  stellulv  noctis  deceden- 
tis."  The  sun  impearU  the  drops  of  dew  ;  that  is,  gives  them  the  appear- 
mnce  of  pearls.    V.  2. 

747.  h^Horlt :  Bu  Bartas,  in  the  translation,  thus  writes : 

'* the  flowery  meadi 

ImftarVA  with  Umri,  wlkieh  swtet  Aaroni  ihedt.*' 

T. 
750.  TV^degrtet:  Aa  idea  borrowed  from  Tasso  and  the  schoolmen. 

753.  Giaboie:  Globe. 

754.  Longitude:  Length.     WMA:  Which  regions. 

755.  Jk  length  mto  thit  Hmitt,  ^. :  The  revolt  in  Heaven  is  described  with 
great  force  of  imagination,  and  a  fine  variety  of  circumstances.  The  Ifiamed 
reader  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  the  poef  s  imitation  of  Homer,  in  7C2. 
Homer  mentions  persons  and  things,  which,  he  tells  us,  in  the  language  of 
the  gods  are  called  by  different  names  from  those  they  go  by  in  the  language 
of  men.  Milton  has  imitated  him  with  his  usual  judgment  in  this  par- 
ticnlar  plue,  wherein  he  has,  likewise,  the  authority  of  Scripture  to  justify 


Thcrj  oMine,  ud  Btfn  to  Ul  tvjntf  inl 

High  on  ft  hill,  br  UMOng,  ■>  a  Mi^ 
Ruaed  on  >  mount,  with  jijuwhh  ^id  tow^ 
From  diamond  qwniai  hm,  «1  nds  tigMi 
The  paUoe  trfgnat  Laettr  (■»  «■ 
That  stmatnra  in  the  dUMt  «f  ■■■ 
Interpreted)  whish  net  lo^  after,  ht 
Affecting  ell  eqnli^  with  Qod, 
In  iinitatiMi  of  thu  moont  whww 
Meaaiah  was  daelaied  in  m^  of  Hew^ 
The  Mountain  of  A 
For  thither  he  m 
Pretending  ao  a 
'  Aboat  the  great  rMqition  of  tteir  ^^, 
Thither  to  oome,  aod  with  pahiwMBM  art    ' 
Of  eooDterfeited  traih,  tlm  hdd  thw-aan: 

Thronea,  Dominatioaa,  Priaoedeaa,  TUty 
If  these  magtitSe  titka  jaC  naeaiB  * 

Not  merely  titular,  eiiMe  bj  denar 
Another  now  bath  to  himeelf  ingnae'd 
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Nitives  mnd  sons  of  Heay^  poMessM  before  790 

Bj  none,  and  if  not  eqnal  all,  yet  free. 

Equally  free ;  for  orders  and  degrees 

Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  well  consist. 

Who  can  in  reason  then  or  right  assume 

Monarchy  over  such  as  live  by  ri^t  795 

Hb  equals,  if  in  pow'r  and  splendour  less, 

In  freedom  equal  ?  or  can  introduce 

Law  and  edict  on  us,  who  without  law 

Err  not  ?  much  less  for  this  to  be  our  Lord, 

And  look  for  adoration,  to  th'  abuse  800 

Of  those  imperial  titles  which  assert 

Our  being  ordainM  to  gorem,  not  to  serre. 

Thus  far  his  bold  ducourse  without  control 
Had  audience,  when  among  the  Seraphim 
Abdiel,  than  whom  none  with  more  seal  adored  805 

The  Deity,  and  divine  commands  obey'd, 
Stood  up,  and  in  a  flame  of  leal  severe. 
The  current  of  his  fniy  thus  opposed : 

O  argument,  blasphemous,  fitlse,  and  proud ! 
Words  whioh  no  ear  ever  to  hear  in  Heav^  810 

Expected,  least  of  all  from  thee,  Loigrate, 
In  place  thyself  po  high  above  thy  peers. 
Canst  thou  with  impious  obloquy  condemn 
The  just  decree  of  Gt>d,  pronounced  and  sworn, 

790.  Patttutd  refers  to  Htavtn.  The  meaning  is:  No  one  possessed 
Heaven  before  them ;  they  are  a  sort  of  Aborigines.  This  idea  is  more 
folly  expressed  in  SS9, 

792.  Jar :  Disagree.    The  metaphor  is  drawn  from  discords  in  music. 

799.  JTikA  le$$j  ^. :  The  construction  is  difficult,  but  may  thus  be  under- 
stood :  Much  less  (in  reason  or  right)  can  he  introduce  law  and  edict  on  us 
for  this  purpose,  namely,  to  be  our  Lord. 

800.  To  the  abuie,  ^. :  It  means,  and  thus  abuse  those  titles  by  which 
Satan  addressed  his  associates,  n%~lA.  The  above  argument  is  answered  by 
Abdiel,  831. 

803.  Bold  diMcourw :  Satan  had  impiously  assumed  an  equality  with  God ; 
and  on  this  ground  had  refused  him  the  homage  of  obedience. 

809.  BUupkinunu :  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  second  syllable  must  bt 
pMooanoad  kng^  or  receive  the  stran  of  voice. 


That  to  hii  only  Soa,  by  rigl*  ■■fciJ 

With  reg&l  seeptra,  ar*^  ami  in  HaKr^ 

Shall  bend  (he  knee,  ud  m  Oat  know  im 

CoDfenhimnghtfidKiiv?    Unjoit,  Am  HvH 

Flatly  nnjost,  to  bind  with  Imn  dw  fran. 

And  equal  orer  eqnab  to  Ist  ni^ 

One  orer  aU  with  n 

Shalt  tbon  give  law  to  God  ? 

With  him  the  pmits  of  liharty,  who  nwda 

Thee  what  tbon  art,  and  fc(K*d  &•  yrifin  «f  Hwrti 

Snob  as  he  pleaoed,  and  eliaunwaiibad  ttdr  beuf  ? 

Tet,  by  experienoe  taa^tttimv  know  how  gpod. 

And  of  our  good  and  of  oar  d^ai^ 

How  provident  he  ia,  how  ftr  firon  Aoa|^ 

To  make  tu  lesa,  heot  tather  to  siah 

Oar  happy  state  onder  oaa  head  loora  mar 

United.    But  to  grant  it  thee  anjait, 

That  equal  over  eqnak  n 

Thyaelf,  thongh  great  ai 

Or  all  aogelio  natnra  joinM  in  ona, 
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RetnniB  onr  own.     Cease  then  this  impioafl  rage,  845 

And  tempt  not  these  ;  bnt  hasten  to  appease 
Th'  incensed  Father,  and  th'  incensed  Son, 
While  pardon  may  be  fonnd,  in  time  besought. 

So  spake  the  fervent  Angel ;  but  his  zeal 
None  seconded,  a^  out  of  season  judged,  850 

Or  singular  and  rash,  whereat  rejoiced 
Th^  Apostate,  and  more  haughty  thus  replied : 

That  we  were  formM  then,  saj'st  thou  ?  and  the  work 
Of  secondary  hands,  by  task  transferrM 
From  Father  to  his  Son  ?    Strange  point,  and  new !  855 

Doctrine  which  we  would  know  whence  learn 'd  :  who  saw 
When  this  creation  was  ?    Remember'st  thou 
Thy  making,  while  the  Maker  gave  thee  being  ? 
We  know  no  time  when  we  were  not  as  now ; 
Know  none  before  us,  self-begot,  self-raised  860 

By  our  own  quick'ning  powV,  when  &tal  course 
Had  circled  his  full  orb,  the  birth  mature 
Of  this  our  native  Heaven,  ethereal  sons. 
Our  puissance  is  our  own  ;  our  own  right  hand 
Shall  teach  us  highest  deeds,  by  proof  to  try  865 

Who  is  our  equal :  then  thou  shalt  behold 

8^.  The  o]>iDion  that  the  angels  were  not  created,  but  telf-existent,  ik 
Vere  advaoced,  or  alluded  to  by  Satan.  In  Book  IX.  145,  he  proposes  the 
opinion  as  a  matter  of  question. 

$35.  Point :  Assertion. 

861 .  Fatal  couth  :  Destiny.  An  allusion  seems  here  to  be  made  to  ancient 
philosophy,  according  to  which  Destiny  (or  Fate)  was  a  secret  and  invisible 
power  or  virtue,  which,  with  incomprehensible  wisdom  regulated  all  the 
occurrences  of  this  world,  which  to  human  eyes  appear  irregular  and  fortui- 
tous. The  Stoics,  however,  understood  by  Destiny  a  certain  concatenation  of 
things  which,  from  all  eternity,  follow  each  other  of  absolute  neo'ssitv 
there  being  no  power  able  to  interrupt  their  connection.  To  this  invibible 
power  even  the  gods  were  compelled  to  succumb. — Brands. 

We  may  observe  that  our  author  makes  Satan  a  fatulist.  We  angels 
(■ays  be)  were  ad/^begot,  telf '■raited^  by  our  own  quiclening  power  when  the 
eamrae  t^  fate  had  completed  i/s  full  round  and  period  :  then  we  were  the  birth 
maturt — ^the  production,  in  due  season,  of  this  our  native  Heaven.  No  com- 
pliment to  fttalism  to  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  devil. — N. 


Whetlier  by  snppIioatioD  v*  inlnd 
Address,  and  to  begirt  th*  ■Is^htf  Oraot 
Beeeecbing  or  besieging.     Tbii  nport, 
These  tidings,  omt;  to  <b?  Aaointod  Kiag  j 
And  flj,  ere  eyil  interoept  tbj  fligbl. 

He  add,  and  u  tbe  aMnd  of  wmten  deep 
Hoarse  mnrmw  echo'd  to  lii>  Tordi  ippkaw 
Tbroui^  tbe  infinite  hovt ;  nor  lev  fin  dut 
The  flaming  Senpb  ffeadaM,  tboK^  alooo 
EnoompusM  ronnd  iritb  &>«•,  tfant  unnrM  bold: 

0  alienate  from  Ood,  0  Spirit  aoesnod^ 
Forsaken  of  all  good  r     I  ma  tby  bO 
Detenu  ined,  and  thj  bsplea  avw  inrolnd 
In  this  perfidions  frsnd^  ooatajpoo  apread 
Both  of  thj  orime  and  pnniabBient :  henMlbrth 
No  more  be  tronli^ed  bow  to  qmt  the  joke 
Of  Ood's  Mesnah ;  thoM  indolgont  lawa 
Will  not  be  now  Tonehaafed ;  othar  doaraea 
Agunst  tbee  are  gone  forth  vithoot  rMall ; 
Tliat  goMen  aoeptre,  wbidi  tboa  didit  rtgeet, 
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ifflong  the  fritUesB,  fiutliliil  aalf  he ; 

Among  innumerable  fidse,  unmovcdy 

Unsbaken,  imeedacedy  unterrified, 

flis  lojaltj  he  kept,  his  love,  his  seal ;  900 

Nor  nambers,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought 

To  swenre  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind, 

Though  single.     From  amidst  them  forth  he  passM, 

Long  way  throngh  hostile  scorn,  which  he  sustain'd 

Superior,  nor  of  Tiolenoe  fear'd  aught ;  905 

And  with  retorted  aoom  his  back  he  tumM 

On  those  proud  towVs  to  swift  destruction  doomM. 

thii  infinite  boct  of  sofeli  that  preserred  his  allegiuioe  to  his  MaJcer.  ex- 
hibits to  «  a  noble  model  of  religioas  wngiilarity.  The  zeal  of  the  Scnph 
bietkfl  forth  in  a  becoming  wumth  of  sentiments  and  expmsioiis.  as  the 
chancter  which  is  given  os  of  him  denotes  the  generous  scorn  and  intre- 
pidity which  attends  heroic  rirtne.  The  author,  doubtless,  deigned  it  as  s 
pattern  to  those  who  live  among  mankind  in  their  present  state  of  degene- 
raej  and  corruption. — A. 


MILTON'S  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ANGELS  AND  DEVILS. 

Milton*s  management  of  his  angels  and  devils  proves,  as  much  as  anything 
is  the  poem,  the  vemtility  of  his  genius,  the  delicacy  of  his  discrimination 
of  character,  that  Shakspearian  quality  in  him  which  has  been  so  much  over- 
looked. To  break  up  the  general  angel  or  devil  element  into  so  many  finely- 
individualized  forms ;  to  fit  the  language  to  the  character  of  each ;  to  do  thi!* 
in  tpite  of  the  dignified  and  somewhat  unwieldy  character  of  his  style :  to 
avoid  insipidity  of  excellence  in  his  seraphs,  and  inspidity  of  horror  in  his 
fiends ;  to  keep  them  erect  and  undwindled,  whether  in  the  presence  of  Satan 
OQ  the  one  side,  or  of  Messiah  on  the  other, — was  a  problem  requiring  skill 
as  well  as  daring,  dramatic  as  well  as  epic  powers.  No  mere  mannerist  could 
have  succeeded  in  it  Tet,  what  vivid  portraits  has  he  drawn  of  Michael, 
Raphael  (how  like,  in  their  difference  from  each  other,  as  well  as  in  their 
names,  to  the  two  great  Italian  painters !) ,  AbdieL.  Uriel,  Beelzebub,  Moloch, 
Belial,  Manmion— all  perfectly  distinct ;  all  speaking  a  leviathan  language. 
which,  in  all,  however,  is  noodified  by  the  character  of  each,  and  in  none  hinks 
into  mannerism.  If  Milton  had  not  been  the  greatest  of  epic  poets,  he  miicht 
have  been  the  second  of  dramatists.  Macaulay  has  admirably  thown  how, 
or  rather  tJkai  Shakspeare  has  preserved  the  distinction  between  similar  char- 
acters, such  as  Hotspur  and  Falconbridge ;  and  conceded  even  to  Madame 
D'Arblaj  a  portion  of  the  same  power,  in  depicting  .sevoral  individuals,  all 
young,  all  clever,  all  clergymen,  all  in  love,  and  yet  all  unlike  each  other. 
Bat  Miltoq  has  perfoiroed  a  m'lch  more  difficult  achievement    He  has  nv 
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presented  five  devils,  all  fidlen,  all  eloquent,  all  in  torment,  bate,  ndUli 
and  yet  all  to  distinct  that  yon  could  wiUi  difficulty  interchange  a  line  «f  tki 
utterances  of  each.  None  but  Satan,  the  incaination  of  eeottsm,  cookl  fam 
said — 

'*  What  maUer  whera,  if  I  be  itUl  th«  ram«  r* 

None  but  Moloch — ^the  rash  and  desperate— could  thus  abruptly  have  hnkm 
silence— 

*'  My  Mnteno*  ii  for  open  war.*' 
None  but  Belial — the  subtile,  fiur-revolving^  fiend — could  have  spoka  of 

"  Those  thoaghta  tliat  wander  thnragh  etemitj.** 
None  but  Mammon — the  down-looking  demon— would  ever,  aUoding  to  tki 
subterranean  riches  of  Hell,  have  asked  the  qneaCioo — 

**  Whmi  emn  Henen  *k9w  mar*  ?** 

Or,  who  but  Beelzebub,  the  Mettemich  of  Pandemonium,  would  have  ceB> 
menced  his  oration  with  such  grave,  terrific  irony  aa— 

*'  Thrones,  and  imperial  powen,  ofapring  of  Hearea, 
Ethereal  virtaet,  or  thete  titlea  now 
Maat  w«  renoanee,  and  changing  style,  be  eaUed 
Plinoe*  ^Hellt» 

GnynbUb 
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THE   ARGUMENT. 


RjiPMAZi.  oontiiniM  to  relate  how  Micbael  and  (Gabriel  were  lent  forth  to 
btttle  agaimt  Satan  and  his  Angels.  The  first  fight  described ;  Satan  and 
hit  Powers  letirs  under  night ;  he  calls  a  council,  invents  devilish  enginc:is 
which,  in  the  second  day's  fight,  put  Michael  and  his  angels  to  some  disorder ; 
bat  they  at  length,  palling  up  mountains,  overwhelmed  both  the  force  and 
machines  of  Satan.  Tet  the  tumult  not  so  ending,  God  on  the  third  day  sends 
Messiah  lus  Son,  for  whom  he  had  reserved  the  glory  of  that  victory ;  Ho, 
in  the  power  of  hii  Father,  coming  to  the  place,  and  causing  his  legions  to 
itand  still  on  either  side,  with  hii  chariot  and  thunder  driving  into  the  midst 
of  lus  enemies,  pursues  them,  unaUe  to  resist,  towards  the  wall  of  Heaven ; 
which  opening,  they  leap  down  with  horror  and  confusion  into  the  place  of 
punishment  prepared  for  them  in  the  deep ;  Messiah  returns  with  triumph  to 
hii  Father. 


INTRODUCTORY  REHARES. 

Tbt  title  of  the  rebelliiw  wfih  ■  fba  gnai  fctort  ef  thii  Book,  aad  k 
eenenll;  rcpided  u  oo>  of  Um  mort  adminUa  paifB  of  tk>  pnim  I  wilt 
frankly  confea  that  I  aaaot  eatuelr  anbatiiba  to  Ihk  ofanka.  Id  the  fart 
place,  tka  intraductioD  of  the  nrogtiM  Sf  mttOMf  into  ika  eonttf  ii  olge^ 
tionable :  in  the  war  d'  Ipuili  it  ii  <«pirfiin,  ead  ahoMt  lafiemaa.  In  A* 
whole  node  of  orrjing  oa  Ihii  mi^i^  cfcrt  aiainat  HMven,  then  ie  toa  ' 
much  of  eaitk  and  maleriiliBii.  It  will  ba  aunnnj,  that  thw  w«a  nt  a*- 
oessity;  ka  bow  wii  a  war  of  ^iriti  to  be  i«»pwidl  Pertapa  ndl  a  dif- 
ficulty wa*  inninnoantable ;  bat  then  Ai  (Bbject  Aoald  Iwva  been  eoeaiad 
with* mantle j  at leait  the  lit toeiita »i^ haea bw  made  to  einlea^^ 
nnirenal  lempeit  of  fiie,  wind,  aod  water.  Hera  eTajthiaKiB  oon^etod 
almoet  in  the  oidinary  manner,  and  with  dw  tadnical  ikill  ef  kanton  WU* 
&K.  except  that  the  degiae  of  farce  ia  more  gigaatic. 

It  will  ba  ideaded  that  Milta  bd  tte  aotbodly  of  a*  l^|Mp  eT  Hrif 
Wiic  fill  mill  ilmiiiiTiiiin.  iiiil  Hal  hiiyiiiillj  niialra ia  Iba  1  ■)  iiiniirf 
the  Bible.     It  ii  tiue  that  ba  ^apti  Ikaa  woida  with  uliiiiiAiag  ak31  mi 
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All  night  the  dreadleas  Angel,  nnpursued, 

Throogfa  Heay*n'8  wide  ohampain  held  his  way,  till  morn, 

Waked  bj  the  eircling  hours,  with  rosy  hand 

Unbarr'd  the  gates  of  light.     There  is  a  cave 

Within  the  mount  of  Gtxl,  fast  by  his  throne,  5 

Where  light  and  darkness  in  perpetual  roand 

1.  Jmgd:  AbdieL  2.  Champain:  Open  plain. 

3.  Circling  kawr$ :  In  mjrthology  these  divinities  are  regarded  in  two  points 
of  view— as  the  goddesses  of  the  seasons,  and  hours  of  the  day;  and  their 
Dumber  is  stated  in  different  ways  accordingly.  Their  duty  was  to  hold  the 
gates  of  Heaven,  which  they  opened  to  send  forth  the  chariot  of  the  sun  in 
the  morning,  and  receive  it  again  in  the  evening.  No  classical  poet  has  de- 
icribed  them  with  greater  beauty  than  Shelley,  in  a  celebrated  passage  of  his 
PromaknM  Unbound,  These  goddesses  are  often  depicted  as  forming  the  train 
of  Venus.^ — BaARDK. 

See  also  note,  Book  V.  2. 

5.  Mannt  of  God^  Sfc. :  In  his  description  of  Heaven,  Milton  finds  ample 
field  for  the  serious  as  well  as  the  sportive  exercise  of  his  unbounded  imagi- 
nation. He  gives  us  the  conception  of  a  region  im^ieasurably  large.  Many 
earths  are  massed  together  to  form  one  continent  surrounding  the  throne  ul 
God ;  a  continent,  not  of  cloud  or  aery  light,  but  of  fixed,  solid  land,  with 
iteadfiut,  towering  mountains,  and  soft  slumbrous  vales ;  to  which  Pollok,  in 
his  copy  of  it,  has  added,  finely,  wastes  and  wildernesses — retreats  even  there 
far  solitary  meditation.  Afiir,  like  a  cloud,  rises  the  centre  and  pinnacle  of 
the  region,  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  now  bathed  in  light,  and  now  shaded  by 
profound  darkness.— ^ilfillam. 

6.  Wktrt  Ughi  mnd  darkmu,  4v. ;  The  making  darkness  a  positive  thing  is 
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Lodge  and  dtslodgo  by  tanu,  wlueh  makw  tbro*^  Hm*^ 

Grateful  vicissitude,  like  6mj  uid  night; 

Light  isniea  forth,  and  at  llie  other  door 

Obseqnioiu  darkneBs  eoters,  till  her  hoar  I 

To  veil  the  Heav'a,  though  darknen  thero  uif^t  wdl 

Seem  twilight  here  :  aod  now  went  forth  the  mom 

Such  as  in  highest  Hear'n,  arrayM  in  gold 

Cmpjreal ;  from  before  her  vanidi'd  nij^t, 

Shot  through  with  orient  beami ;  wbm  all  the  plnnt  1 

Cover'd  with  thick  embattled  aqnadroDS  bright, 

Chariots  and  flaming  arms,  and  iexj  rteedi, 

Heflecting  blaie  on  blaK,  Scat  met  bis  view. 

War  he  perceived,  war  in  proetnot,  and  fcoad 

Already  known  what  he  for  news  had  tl 

To  have  reported.     Gladly  then  lie  mix'd 

Among  those  friendly  Po»*rB,  wbo  bin  r 

With  joy  and  accUmatkma  kmd,  that  one, 

That  of  ao  many  myriada  faU'n,  yet  one 

Bctnm'd  not  lost.     On  to  tbe  aaered  hiQ 

They  led  him,  high  ^plaoded,  and  preeent 
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Uniyereal  reproaeh  (frr  worse  to  bear 

rrhan  Tiolence)  ;  for  this  was  all  thy  care  35 

To  stand  approved  in  si^t  of  God,  though  worlds 

^Fudged  thee  perverse :  the  easier  conquest  now 

Semains  thee,  aided  by  this  host  of  friends, 

Back  on  thy  foes  more  glorions  to  return 

Than  soomM  thon  didst  depart,  and  to  sabdoe  40 

By  force,  who  reason  for  their  kw  refuse, 

Right  reason  for  their  kw,  and  for  their  king 

Messiah,  who  by  right  of  merit  reigns. 

Go,  Michael,  of  celestial  armies  prince. 

And  thou  in  military  prowess  next,  45 

Gabriel,  lead  forth  to  battle  these  my  sons 

Invincible,  lead  forth  my  armed  Saints, 

By  thousands  and  by  millions  ranged  for  fight. 

Equal  in  number  to  that  Godless  crew 

Rebellious ;  them  with  fire  and  hostile  arms  50 

Fearless  assault,  and  to  the  brow  of  Heav'n 

Pursuing,  drive  them  out  from  God  and  bliss 

Into  their  place  of  pumshment,  the  golf 

Of  Tartarus,  which  ready  opens  wide 

His  fiery  Chaos  to  receive  their  fall.  55 

34.  Univertal  nproaeh :  Another  eZBOiple  of  this  inharmonious  measure  is 
ibund  in  874 :  it  is  not  common,  hut,  as  Jortin  ohserves,  Milton  olten  inserts 
harsh  verses,  when  he  could  easily  have  altered  them,  judging,  prohahly, 
that  they  had  the  same  good  effect  in  poetry  which  occasional  discords  pro- 
duce in  music. 

44.  Go  Miekaei,  Sfc. :  As  this  hattle  of  the  angels  is  founded  principally 
00  Rev.  xii.  7,  8 — ^  There  wa»  Vfor  m  Heaven;  Michad  and  his  angdi  fought 
against  the  Dragon^  and  the  Dragon  fought,  and  his  angels,  and  prevailed  not, 
neither  was  their  place  found  any  more  in  Heaven^ — ^Michael  is  rightly  made 
by  Milton  the  leader  of  the  heavenly  armies,  and  the  name  in  Hebrew  sig- 
nifies the  power  of  God.  But  it  may  be  censured,  perhaps,  as  a  piece  of  bad 
conduct  in  the  poem,  that  the  commission  here  given  is  not  executed.  They 
are  ordered  to  drive  the  rebel  angels  out  from  God  and  bliss,  but  this  is 
etEected  at  last  by  the  Messiah  alone.  Some  reasons  for  it  are  assigned  in 
tlie^eMhof  God  (S80),  and  in  that  of  the  Messiah  (801).— N. 

9S.  Bi»  Jkrjf  Cheut:  Chaoa  may  mean  any  place  of  conAiaion ;  but,  if  wt 
Inks  it  Strictly,  Tutaint,  or  HtU,  was  built  iQ  Chaos  (U.  1003}«  aol  thsM- 

IP 


So  ipdce  tha  aorV^  yaM,  aid  ek«ii  kgH 
To  dkrken  all  the  bOl,  ud  noka  to  nB 
In  diuk;  wraattu,  relnotut  immM,  Ae  dgi 
or  wrath  anked ;  nor  with  liM  draid  tho  load 
Ethereal  trumpet  from  on  hig^  ^gaa  btow : 
At  which  commaad  tho  powan  aulitint 
That  Btood  for  Hevr'n,  in  aigb^  ipmiH»t  jtimfi 
Of  nniun  irrenstible,  morad  on 
Id  sileneo  their  bii^t  laginWi  to  tho  ao^id 
Of  instmmeatal  harmonj,  that  brantk'd 
Herrao  ardour  to  adTent'iaoi  daadi 
Under  their  God-lilte  lewlan,  in  tba  oaan 
Of  God  and  hia  MeMJih.     Oa  Aa;  mm 
Indinolnhlj  firm  :  nor  obfioM  hill, 
Nor  strut'niDg  nlo,  nor  wood,  nor  i/brtKm  dMte 
Their  perfect  ranks ;  fbr  high  alnva  tha  gtevnd 
Their  march  was,  and  tlia  pnaara  air  i^bara 
Their  nimhie  tread.     Aa  «1mb  iha  total  kkd 
Of  birds,  in  orderly  amf  ob  wing, 
Came  sommon'd  oTor  E 
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Tenfold  tlie  length,  of  this  terrene.     At  last, 

F&r  in  th'  horkon  to  the  north  appear'd 

From  skirt  to  skirt  a  fiery  region,  stretched  80 

In  battalions  aspect,  and  nearer  view 

Bristled  with  upright  beams  innumerable 

Of  rigid  spears,  and  helmets  throng'd,  and  shields 

Yarioos,  with  boastful  argument  portrayed 

The  banded  Pow'rs  of  Satan  hasting  on  85 

With  furious  expedition  ;  for  they  weened 

That  self-same  day  by  fight,  or  by  surprise. 

To  win  the  mount  of  God,  and  on  this  throne 

To  set  the  envier  of  his  state,  the  proud 

Aspirer,  but  their  thoughts  proved  fond  and  vain  90 

In  the  mid-way ;  though  strange  to  us  it  seemM 

At  first,  that  Angel  should  with  Angel  war, 

And  in  fierce  hosting  meet,  who  wont  to  meet 

So  oft  in  festivals  of  joy  and  love 

Unanimous,  as  sons  of  one  great  sire  95 

Hymning  th'  Eternal  Father ;  but  the  shout 

Of  battle  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 

Of  onset  ended  soon  each  milder  thought. 

High  in  the  midst  exalted  as  a  God, 

Th'  Apostate  in  his  sun-bright  chariot  sat,  100 

Idol  of  majesty  divine,  inclosed 

78.  Terrem:  EartUy. 

79-83.  It  appeared  a  fiery  region,  indistinctly  at  fint,  but,  upon  nearer 
▼iew,  it  proved  to  be  Satan's  rebel  army. — N. 

80.  Skin:  Margin. 

81.  In  battalioui  aapict :  In  appearance  as  an  army  marshalled  for  battle. 

84.  FarioHB,  with  booMtfiU  argument  portrayed :  Shieldi  variouif  are  shieh'a 
vtried  with  diverse  sculptures  and  paintings ;  an  elegant  Latinism.  This 
line  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  Phsnissx  of  Euripides  (1117) . — N. 

03.  Hotting :  A  word  coined  by  Milton  from  hott^  and  means  encounter. 

101.  Jiiol  of  majetty  divine:  In  line  114,  Satan  is  called  retembiance  of  the 
Uigkett;  but  how  judiciously  has  Milton  culled  out  the  word  itio/,  which, 
though  it  be  in  its  original  signification  the  same  as  resemblance,  yet,  by  its 
eommon  application,  always  in  a  bad  sense,  served  much  better  to  express 
the  prasent  character  of  Satan. — ^T. 


Witli  fluulng  ChernlttiD  ud  goUen  riuddij 
Then  lighted  from  hii  gMgaoBs  throns,  Sir  aov 
'Twixt  host  and  boat  but  namnr  ^wsa  vh  laft 
(.V  dreadful  inteml),  and  front  to  front 
Presented,  stood  in  terriblo  nmj. 
Of  hideous  length.     Beibra  the  eloodj  no, 
Od  the  rough  edge  of  battle  ere  it  joinM, 
f^atan,  with  Ta«t  and  hav^^  strides  minaatdf 
Came  tow'ring,  srm'd  in  adamant  and  gold: 
Abdiel  that  sight  endored  not,  wbere  be  stood 
Among  the  mightiest,  best  on  higbest  deeds, 
And  thus  his  own  nndaaated  heart  explono :    ' 

OUeav'n!  that  suob  nsonBUanoevfao HighU 
Should  yet  remain,  wkera  fulh  and  icil^ 
Remain  not !  wberelon  ^nid  not  strsfib  and  adght 
There  fiiil  where  nrtoe  &ils,  or  weakest  prova 
Where  boldttst,  thon^  to  ai^t  nneo 


Sfmif  iH  ttrritU  array,  ^  :  It  laqmiad  gnal  p 

'.nagtii  or  imaginalioD,  to  Sll  the  balUa  with  ■ 

«  tad  ulonish  the  nuDd  at  tiw  nader;  and, 
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Bit  pniflnnoe,  trmting  in  th'  Almighty's  aid, 

I  mean  to  try,  whose  reason  I  have  trjM  120 

Unsound  and  false  ;  nor  is  it  angfat  but  just 

That  he  who  in  debate  of  truth  hath  won 

Should  win  in  arms,  in  both  disputes  alike 

Victor ;  though  brutish  that  contest  and  foul, 

When  reason  hath  to  deal  with  force,  yet  so  125 

Most  reason  is  that  reason  oToreome. 

So  pondering,  and  from  his  armed  peers 
Forth  stepping  opposite,  half-way  he  met 
His  daring  foe,  at  this  prevention  more 
Incensed ;  and  thus  securely  him  defyM  :  130 

Proud,  art  thou  met  ?     Thy  hope  was  to  have  reachM 
The  height  of  thy  aspiring  unopposed, 
The  throne  of  God  unguarded,  and  his  side 
Abandon^  at  the  terror  of  thy  pow'r 

Or  potent  tongue  :  fool !  not  to  thiok  how  vain  135 

Against  th'  Omnipotent  to  rise  in  arms  ! 
Who  out  of  smallest  things  could  without  end 
Have  raised  incessant  armies  to  defeat 
Thy  folly  !  or  with  solitary  hand 

Beaching  beyond  all  limit,  at  one  blow,  140 

Unaided,  could  have  finished  thee,  and  whelmed 
Thy  legions  under  darkness  !  but  thou  seest 
All  are  not  of  thy  train  :  there  be  who  faith 
Prefer,  and  piety  to  God,  though  then 

To  thee  not  visible,  when  1  alone  145 

Seem'd  in  thy  world  erroneous  to  dissent 
From  all ;  my  sect  thou  seest ;  now  learn,  too  late, 
How  few  sometimes  may  know,  when  thousands  err 

12.V-26.  JZftUon :  These  lines  contain  a  fine  play  upon  this  word. 
129.  Prtwentkm :  Coming  forward. 
139.  Solitary:  Single. 

147.  Sect :  Division — that  part  of  the  angels  that  had  not  rehelled  against 
the  King  of  Heaven. 

148.  That  ia— how  sometimes  a  few  may  discern  rightly,  when  thousands 
•Kr.    The  good  angel  said  /no,  though  one,  and  that  himself  was  particu- 
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Wlunn  tbe  grand  fee,  w&k  nanfld  qi  Mhaii^ 
Thus  snswer'd :  Dl  fer  thoe,  bat  m  miA.'i  kaor 
Of  my  TeT«iige,  first  taa^t  for  Am  ratan^ 
From  fli^t,  seditiona  Ai^el,  lo  nam* 
Tb;  merited  renrd,  tkft  fint  aaej 
Of  thia  ri^t  hmnd  pnrokod,  aaes  iralAil  fiwgw. 
Inspired  with  contrmdiQlioB,  dank  oppOM 
A  third  put  of  th«  Goda,  in  ifBod  not 
Tbeir  deities  to  asMTt,  vbo  wUIa  tbay  ftal 
Vigonr  divine  within  then,  o>a  nllow 
Ommpotenoe  to  none.    Bat  voD  tk«  oob^ 
Before  thy  fellows,  unhttima  to  wm 
From  me  some  ploBM,  that  thy  aseosM  may  ahnr 
Destniction  to  the  net.    Thii  paoae  bataMS 
( Unanswer'd  teit  than  boaat)  to  lat  thaa  km; 
At  fint  I  thonght  that  Libarty  «ad  Haav^ 
To  heaThily  aonls  had  been  att  ana ;  hot  now 
I  BAe  that  moat  throng  riodi  had  nther  aarrc, 
Itlinist'ring  Spirits,  tniaU  op  in  ftaat  and  aaag ; 
Such  hart  then  ann'd,  tha  minatnlay  of  Hakr^ 
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Tliem  whom  he  goyerns.     This  is  sendtade, 
To  senre  th'  unwise,  or  him  who  hath  rehelPd 
Against  his  worthier,  as  thine  now  serve  thee,  180 

Thjself  not  free,  hut  to  thyself  enthralPd  ; 
Yet  lewdly  dar'st  oar  ministering  nphraid. 
Reign  thou  in  Hell,  thy  kingdom  ;  let  me  serve 
Id  Heavhi  God  ever  hlest,  and  his  divine 
Behests  ohey,  worthiest  to  he  ohey'd  ;  185 

Tet  chains  in  Hell,  not  realms  expect :  meanwhile 
From  me  retom'd,  as  erst  thou  saidst,  from  flight. 
This  greeting  on  thy  impious  crest  receive. 
So  say'ng,  a  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high. 
Which  hung  not,  but  so  swift  with  tempest  fell  190 

On  the  proud  crest  of  Satan,  that  no  sight, 
Nor  motion  of  swift  thought,  less  could  his  shield, 
Such  ruin  intercept.     Ten  paces  huge 
He  back  reooilM  ;  the  tenth  on  bended  knee 
His  massy  spear  upstayM,  as  if  on  earth  195 

Winds  under  ground,  or  waters  forcing  way 
Sidelong,  had  pushM  a  mountain  from  his  seat, 
Half  sunk  with  all  his  pines.     Amazement  seized 
The  rebel  Thrones,  but  greater  rage,  to  see 
Thus  foil'd  their  mightiest ;  ours  joy  fiU'd  and  shout,  200 

Presage  of  victory  and  fierce  desire 
Of  battle  ;  whereat  Michael  bid  sound 
Th'  Arch-Angel  trumpet :  through  the  vast  of  Heav'n 
It  sounded,  and  the  futhful  armies  rung 
Hosannah  to  the  Highest :  nor  stood  at  gaze  205 

The  adverse  legions,  nor  less  hideous  joined 
The  horrid  shock.     Now  storming  fury  rose. 
And  clamour  such  as  heard  in  Heaven  till  now 

187.  Em:  Be&we. 

183.  Ik  iUU  ih^  kmgdom :  It  was  to  be  to ;  the  event  waa  certain,  as  God 
had  ordered  him  to  be  thruft  from  Heaven  into  Hell  (52) . 

189.  While  yet  apealung  he  raised  his  arm,  and  with  amazing  swiftness 
■id  power  inflicted  a  stunning  blow  on  the  crest  of  Satan. 

199.  Ji  if  J  4v. :  A  perfectly  magnificent  simile  is  here  introduced. 


Wu  nerer  ;  •nni  on  aniMr  chrfnagg  br^M 
HoniUe  diaconl,  ud  tho  mwHIng  w^edi 
Of  bmen  olwriots  nged ;  din  «a>  tba  aoiM 
Of  cwoflict ;  oTer  hcftd  the  dnmsl  Uh 
Of  fiery  darts  in  fluDtiig  ToO^  flew, 
And  flyiag  Tttnlted  «ther  boet  with  in. 
So  nnder  fiery  cope  togetiwr  nnb'd 
Both  Iwttles  main,  with  nnBoa  aauh 
And  inextiogniahaUe  nge.     AH  Hokt'b 
Resounded;  and  h«d  Earth  been  then,  aO  Ev4 
Had  to  her  centre  ahook.     What  wondar?  whaa 
MiUioua  of  fierce  enooontViag  Angeh  ftnght 
On  either  side,  the  least  of  whom  eoold  wiiU 


3a»-14.  Bnfed,  it. :  The  WW*  fc^^  ^rjifa  Jmtrd,irmmm,  f^< 
dirt,  hut,  tad  mhftn.  It,  in  atai  wnad,  ifafaaMy  iwtiiyltiia  rf  Iht  aaaa. 

Here,  with  great  advutage,  aaj  ba  iatiudamJ  enaM  adHfaaUe  imaAa 
or  Dr.  Channing  on  tb>  poetie  dietioa  of  BliUga.    Be  i^a: 

**  Miltoa'i  number*  have  the  fDMs  chatM  «  i^nHiMBMi.    n*7  Tvy 
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I 

"These  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  foree 

Cf  all  their  regtona :  how  mnoh  more  of  pow'r 

jlrmj  'gainst  army  nnmberleaa,  to  raise 

Dreadful  combustion  warring,  and  distorb,  225 

Though  not  destroy,  their  happy  native  seat ; 

Had  not  th'  Eternal  King  omnipotent 

From  his  strong  hold  of  Heaven  high  oyer-mled 

And  limited  their  might ;  though  numbered  sack 

As  each  divided  legion  might  have  seem'd  '^O 

A  numVous  host,  in  strength  each  armed  hand 

A  legion,  led  in  fight  yet  leader  seem'd 

Each  warrior  sin^^e  as  in  chief,  expert 

When  to  advance,  or  stand)  or  turn  the  swuy 

Of  battle,  open  when,  and  when«to  close  235 

The  ridges  of  grim  war :  no  thought  of  flight, 

None  of  retreat,  no  unbecoming  deed 

That  argued  fear :  each  on  himself  relyM, 

As  only  in  his  arm  the  moment  lay 

222.  ISanentM :  The  old  chemists  erroneously  appliefl  this  term  to  fire, 
^water,  earth,  and  air.  The  elements  of  the  alchemists  are  salt,  sulphur,  and 
mercury.  The  term  element  is  now  used  as  synonymous  with  simple,  or  un- 
decompounded  body ;  that  is,  a  substance  which  we  cannot  resolve  into  sim- 
pler forms  of  matter.  The  number  of  such,  at  present,  is  fiAy-four.  The 
term,  as  here  used  by  Milton,  probably  means  the  various  substances  of 
which  the  universe  is  composed. 

239.  Though  munber^d,  ^. :  Each  legion  was  in  number  like  an  army ; 
each  sin^e  warrior  was  in  strength  like  a  legion ;  and  though  led  in  fight 
was  as  expert  as  a  commander-in-chief.  So  that  the  angels  are  celebrated, 
firrt,  for  their  nwnber^  then  for  their  itrength,  and  lastly  for  their  expertneu 
in  war. — N. 

230.  Mtaeh:  That  each. 

233.  In-diief:  In  the  place  of  chief. 

236.  Tht  ridgei  of  grim  war :  A  metaphor  taken  from  a  ploughed  field : 
the  men  answer  to  the  ridges,  between  whom  the  intervals  of  the  ranks, 
the  furrows,  are.  The  r.'dget  tf  grxm^  fierce,  frightful-looking,  war;  that  is, 
the  ranka  of  the  army,  the  files  are  implied.  The  ranks  are  the  rows  of 
soldien  from  flank  tu  flank,  from  side  to  side,  from  the  left  to  the  right :  the 
files  an  from  front  to  rear. — R. 

239.  Am  only^  Sre. :  As  if  upon  his  single  arm  had  depended  the  whole 
weight  of  the  victory.    The  momeni :  The  weight  that  turns  the  balance,  as 

Q 


Orriatoiy*-  deeds  d 
Were  dona,  but  inflnita;  fbr  irida  wm  ^raad   , 
That  war,  uid  TaiiooB ;  MOMtoMi  oa  lia  pond 
A  sUuding  fight,  then  Karisg  oo  bmb  viigj 
Tormented  «U  the  air :  all  wr  maM  thn 
Conflicting  fire.     Iiong  tiina  m  ot^  atak 
The  battle  hung ;  tOl  Sataa,  who  tUt  day 
Prodigious  pow'r  had  Aawa,  ud  met  is  uma 
No  equal,  rau^ng  throi^  tke  din  iMaA 
Of  fighting  Ser^ihim  eonfaiad,  a(  laogA 
Saw  where  the  swotd  of  MMwd  vmila,  aad  MM 
Sqoadrons  at  onoe :  with  hgga  twa-basdad  mny 
Brandieh'd  aloft  the  horrid  tiga  eana  dmn 
Wide  wasUng ;  anoh  deatmotioD  to  mthataad 
He  iiasted,  and  opposed  tlw  nekjr  orit 
Of  tenfold  adamant,  his  ample  ahidd  : 
A  vast  ctrCDmferenee.     At  hia  appnaA 
The  great  Arch-Angel  firom  his  wariika  tail 
Sarceased,  and  glad,  as  hofuag  hara  to  end 
Intestine  war  in  Heav*!!,  th>  arch-lba  anbdoad. 
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Tliese  acts  of  hateful  strife,  hatefbl  to  all,  ^ 

Hiongfa  heaviest  by  just  measure  on  thyself  266 

And  thy  adherents,  how  hast  thou  disturb'd 

Heay'n^  blessed  peace,  and  into  nature  brought 

Misery,  uncreated  till  the  orime 

Of  thy  rebellion  ?    How  hast  thou  instill'd 

Thy  malice  into  thousands,  once  upright  270 

And  faithful,  now  proved  false  ?    But  think  not  here 

To  trouble  holy  rest ;  Heav'n  casts  thee  out 

From  all  her  confines.     Hcav'n,  the  seat  of  bliss. 

Brooks  not  the  works  of  violence  and  war. 

Hence  then,  and  evil  go  with  thee  along,  275 

Thy  offspring,  to  the  place  of  evil.  Hell, 

Thou  and  thy  wicked  crew ;  there  mingle  broils 

Ere  this  avenging  sword  begin  thy  doom. 

Or  some  more  sudden  vengeance  wingM  from  God 

Precipitate  thee  with  augmented  pain.  280 

So  spake  the  Prince  of  Angels :  to  whom  thus 
The  Adversary  :  Nor  think  thou  with  wind 
Of  aery  threats  to  awe  whom  yet  with  deeds 
TIiou  canst  not.     Hast  thou  tumM  the  least  of  these 
To  flight,  or  if  to  fall,  but  that  they  rise  285 

Un vanquished,  easier  to  transact  with  me 
That  thou  ^ouldst  hope,  imperious,  and  with  threats 
To  chase  me  hence  ?    Err  not  that  so  shall  end 
The  strife  which  thou  call^st  evil,  but  we  style 
The  strife  of  glory ;  which  we  mean  to  win,  290 

Or  turn  this  Heaven  itself  into  the  Hell 
Thou  fitblest,  here  however  to  dwell  free. 
If  not  to  reign.     Mean  while  thy  utmost  force. 
And  join  him  named  Almighty  to  thy  aid, 
I  fly  not,  but  have  sought  thee  far  and  nigh.  295 

They  ended  parle,  and  both  addrcssM  for  fight 
Unspeakable  ;  for  who,  though  with  the  tongue 

283.  Tki  AdvtrMory :  Satan,  of  which  Hebrew  word  it  is  a  translation. 
98a  Err:  Mistake. 
996.  PmU:  Debate. 


Of  Angela,  ou  niata,  or  to  «W  iU^ 

Liken  on  eerdi  conapienom,  HUi  »aj  lift         * 

Httman  imegii»tion  to  meh  beight 

Of  Godlike  powV  ?  ftr  Iftert  Oodi  tber  MMi\l, 

Stood  the^  or  moved,  in  itat 

Fit  to  decide  the  eminra  of  grant  E 

Now  wived  their  fierj  ■word*,  and  in  tt>  air 

Mode  horrid  cirelca :  two  bnwd  anna  Aair  duaU 

Biased  opposite,  while  ezpnetetiim  stood 

In  horror :  from  eaeh  hand  with  apoed  rotnd, 

Where  erst  wu  thiokest  Ight,  th*  angdlo  thwg 

And  left  lai^  field,  nnaafe  within  the  wind 

Of  nieh  commotion  ;  noh  an,  to  set  toA 

Great  things  Ij  Bnsll,  if  Hatnre'a  oaaeoii.  Imka 

Among  the  constellations  war  wsn  Bprnng, 

Two  pUoets  rashing  from  tap^  malign 

Of  fiercest  oppontioa  in  nud-Aj 

Should  combat,  and  thor  janing  qdiarea  ei 

Together  both  with  next  to  alm^k^  ana 

Uplifted  immiaent,  one  stroke  lliej  sinM 
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Of  Michael  from  the  armaury  of  Gk>d, 

Was  giv^  him  temper'd  bo,  that  neither  keen 

Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge.     It  met 

The  sword  of  Satan  with  steep  force  to  smite 

Descending,  and  in  half  cct  sheer ;  nor  staj'd,  325 

But  with  swift  wheel  reverse,  deep  entMng  shared 

All  bis  right  side  :  then  Satan  first  knew  pain. 

And  writhed  him  to  and  fro  convolved ;  so  sore 

The  griding  sword  with  discontinuous  wound 

Pass'd  through  him  :  but  th'  ethereal  substance  closed,       330 

Not  long  divisible  ;  and  from  the  gash 

A  stream  of  necfrous  humour,  issuing,  flow'd 

Sanguine,  such  as  celestial  Spirits  may  bleed, 

And  all  his  armour  stained  ere  while  so  bright. 

Forthwith  on  all  sides  to  his  aid  was  ran  335 

Bj  angels  many  and  strong,  who  interposed 

Defence,  while  others  bore  him  on  their  shields 

Back  to  his  chariot,  where  it  stood  retired 

From  off  the  files  of  war  :  there  they  him  laid 

Gnashing  for  anguish,  and  despite,  and  shame,  340 

To  find  himself  not  matchless,  and  his  pride 


325-20.  ill  hdf  oU  9kter :  Cot  in  two  at  onee  and  completely.  The 
pause  at  the  word  iheer  adds  force  to  the  idea  conveyed.  The  passage  is  an 
imitation  of  the  Iliad,  iii.  363,  and  of  the  ^n.  xii.  731,  &c.  There  is  a 
peculiar  adaptation  in  the  words  iharedy  writhed^  eonvdved  to  tore,  griding^ 
and  diteontimumt  womtd^  to  the  end  of  impressing  deeply  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  pain  inflicted  upon  Satan  by  Michael's  keen  sword. 

326.  Swift  whed  reverte :  With  a  swill  turn  in  an  opposite  direction. 

326.  Cfridmg:  Hanhly  cutting.  Diteontmuout :  Breaking  up  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  parts. 

332.  Thsi  passage,  wherein  Satan  is  described  as  wounded  by  the  sword 
of  Michael,  is  in  imitation  of  Homer,  who  tells  us,  in  the  same  manner, 
that  npon  Diomede's  wounding  the  gods,  there  flowed  from  the  wound  an 
tdbor,  or  pure  kind  of  blood,  which  was  not  bred  from  mortal  viands ;  and 
that  though  the  pain  was  exquisitely  great,  the  wound  soon  closed  up  and 
healed  in  thoae  beings  who  are  vested  with  immortality. — A. 

335-^6.  Wat  run  6y  angtlt :  A  Latin  form  of  expression  for  angdt  ran, 

340.  JktpiU:  Spite. 


HambM  by  noh  reboks,  m  ftr  han& 

His  eonfidenca  to eqtul  Ooji  is  povV. 

Yet  soon  he  liMl'd ;  lor  Bjiiita  thtX  Im  duv^ghmrt 

ViUl  in  ctV  put,  not  u  haH  luut 

la  entnils,  hurt  or  head,  lirar  or  r^M, 

Csimot  but  l:^  «iiiiihi1rtiiig  fio ; 

Nor  in  their  liqnid  tvztora  mortal  VOOMi 

Beoerre,  do  more  thia  en  tt«  floid  tir. 

AU  heart  thej  lirc,  all  ke^  all  otb,  bD  flV» 

All  intelleot,  all  mum  :  and  as  ttuj  pleMe, 

They  limb  themaelTea :  and  aoloar,  abape,  or  aim 

Asiume,  as  likes  ibem  beat,  oaBdame  or  ran. 

Meanwhile  in  other  parta  Gke  deada  di»«h  lud 
Memorial,  where  the  mi^  of  Oabiiel  Ibo^it, 
And  with  fierce  enoigiiB  piareed  Ae  deep  am^ 
Of  Moloch,  fnrioin  king  ;  who  him  defy^ 
And  at  bis  chariot^flwals  to  drag  him  bovnd 
Threaten'd ;  nor  fran  the  HiAj  Ose  of  Heav^ 
Beftain'd  his  tongue  Uai^kemoaa ;  bat  aDOD 
Down  oloven  to  the  waist,  witb  shatterM  anm 
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TboDgli  Irage,  and  in  a  rook  of  diamond  arm'd, 

^anqnishM  Adramelech  and  Aamadai,  365 

Two  potent  thrones,  that  to  be  less  than  Gods 

DisdainM,  but  meaner  thonghts  learn'd  in  their  flight, 

Mangled  with  ghastly  wonnds  through  plate  and  mail. 

Nor  stood  unmindful  Abdiel  to  annoj 

The  atheist  crew,  but  with  redoubled  blow  370 

Ariel  and  Arioch,  and  the  Tiolenoe 

Of  Ramiel  scorch'd  and  blasted  overthrew. 

I  might  relate  of  thousands,  and  their  names 

Eternize  here  on  earth  ;  but  those  elect 

Angels,  contented  with  their  &me  in  Heaven,  376 

Seek  not  the  praise  of  men.     The  other  sort 

In  might  though  wondrous,  and  in  acts  of  war. 

Nor  of  renown  less  eager,  yet  by  doom 

Cancelled  from  Heaven  and  sacred  memory. 

Nameless  in  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwell.  880 

For  strength  from  truth  divided  and  from  just, 

Hlaudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise 

And  ignominy  ;  yet  to  glory  aspires 

Yain-glorious,  and  through  infamy  seeks  fame  : 

Therefore  eternal  silence  be  their  doom.  385 

And  now  their  mightiest  quelPd,  the  battle  swerved. 
With  many  an  inroad  gored  ;  deformed  rout 
Enter'd,  and  foul  disorder  ;  all  the  ground 
With  shiver'd  armour  strewn,  and  on  a  heap 
Chariot  and  charioteer  lay  overturn M,  390 

MS.  MnumUeh :  AflerwardB  one  of  the  idols  of  Sepharvaim,  in  Samaria, 
2  Kiogi  xvii.  31.  JUmadai^  the  same  as  MmodeuSyTohii  iil.  8.  The  name 
ii,  by  some,  derived  from  a  word  signifying  to  exterminate. 

368.  PUUt  and  mad :  Two  sorts  of  armour,  the  former  consisting  of  thin 
plates  of  metal  laid  over  one  another  like  the  scales  of  a  fish,  and  sewed 
down  to  a  strong  linen  or  leathern  jacket ;  the  other,  called  chain  mail,  was 
a  coat  of  steel  net-work,  consisting  of  iron  rings,  each  having  four  other 
rings  inserted  in  it. 

371.  Arid  is  a  word  meaning  **lion  of  God,"  or  "lion-like."     2  Sam. 
zziii.  20 ;  1  Chion.  xi.  22.    Arioch  is  of  a  similar  signification. 
•M  that  exalts  himself  against  God. 

386.  Bfttii:  Army,  or  the  main  bod^of  it 


And  fieij  fMming  ■toeds;  wlwt  rtood,  nqdV 

O'enmried,  throu^  tbe  finnt  Satauo  bort 

DefenaiTe  sckree,  or  wHli  pale  few  MupriMd, 

Then  fint  with  foar  saqtrbod  ud  tnna  of  paw, 

Fled  ignomtDknis,  to  mtA  ctril  bnM|^t 

By  too  of  diwbedieiwa,  till  that  Wamt 

Not  lUble  to  &»T,  or  lli^l,  or  pain. 

Fw  ollierwise  th'  i 

In  oabio  pbaUoz  firm  ■ 

InTalnerable,  impmetnUj  vn*d: 

Such  high  kdTantagea  thur  isBOOTnaa 

Gave  them  ahore  tbair  fees,  Bot  to  ham  ibaV, 

Not  to  hare  disobej'd ;  in  i^t  thty  rtood 

Unwearied,  tmobnoxicHii  to  be  pain^ 

B;  woond,  tho'  from  tiwir  jAut  bj  woImbb  mum 

Now  night  her  ooane  begaa,  and  aim  Hwna 
Inducing  darkneas,  gtateAd  li 
And  silence  on  the  odioqa  £n  of  war. 
Under  her  clondj  oorort  both  mind, 
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^iotor  and  TUUiiudiM,  on  the  fboghten  field  410 

'VicfcaSi  and  his  angels  preyalent 

Scamping,  placed  in  guard  their  watches  round, 

Cjiembio  waving  fires.     On  th'  other  part 
oatan  with  his  rebellious  disappeared, 

^ar  in  the  dark  dislodged ;  and  Toid  of  rest,  416 

fiis  potentates  to  council  callM  hj  night ; 
^nd  in  the  midst  thus  undismaj'd  began  : 

O  now  in  danger  try'd,  now  known  in  arms, 
^ot  to  be  overpowVd,  Companions  dear, 
found  worthy  not  of  liberty  alone,  430 

Too  mean  pretence,  but  what  we  more  affect, 
Honour,  dominion,  glory,  and  renown  ; 
^^ho  haye  sustain^  one  day  in  doubtful  fight 
(And  if  one  day,  why  not  eternal  days  ?) 
What  HeavenV  Lord  had  pow'rfullest  to  send  425 

Against  us  from  about  his  throne,  and  judged 
Sufficient  to  subdue  us  to  his  will. 
But  proves  not  so  :  then  fallible,  it  seems. 
Of  future  we  may  deem  him,  thon^  till  now 
Omniscient  thought.     True  is,  less  firmly  armM,  430 

Some  disadvautage  we  endured  and  pain, 

413.  Ckarubk  wavmgjirei:  Their  watches  were  cherubic  waving  Jbm — 
^l^t  is,  Cbenibim  like  fires  waving ;  the  Cherubim  being  described  by  our 
Author,  agteeably  to  Scripture,  as  of  a  fiery  substance  and  nature. — N. 

4  id.  Diwlodgtd:  Removed. 

418.  04,  nmo  in  danger^  ^.:  This  speech  of  Satan  is  very  artful.  He 
^ttexB  their  pride  and  vanity,  and  avails  himself  of  the  only  comfort  that 
could  be  drawn  from  this  day's  engagement  (though  it  was  a  ftlse  comfort) , 
that  God  was  neither  so  powerful  nor  wise  as  he  was  taken  to  be.  He  was 
fivoed  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  suffered  some  loss  and  pain,  but  ender- 
vouis  to  lessen  it  as  much  as  he  can,  and  attributes  it  not  to  the  true  cause, 
but  to  their  want  of  better  arms  and  armour,  which  he  therefore  proposes 
that  they  should  provide  themselves  withal,  to  defend  themselves,  and  annoy 
their  eneniies. — N. 

421.  7ho  mean  preienc* :  Too  small  a  claim. 

430.  True  ie :  True  it  is. 

431-32.  So  Prometheus,  in  like  manner,  comforts  and  confinns  himself 
ifUDSt  Jupiter's  threaU.    .£schyl.  Prom.  Vinct  032.— N. 

\2 
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Till  now  not  known  ;  bat  known,  »s  soon  MnteBiiiVi  ; 

SiDoe  DOW  we  find  tJtb  our  empj^Tcal  form 
Incapable  of  mortal  injuiy, 
Imperuhoble,  ikni  tLough  pierced  with  wound. 
Soon  closing,  and  by  native  Tigonr  beal'd. 
Of  e\i]  then  so  small,  as  eaqr  tliiak 
The  remedy ;  perliapa  more  valid  arms, 
Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  moot, 
Slaj  aerre  to  better  lu,  and  worae  our  foea ; 
Or  eqaal  what  between  m  made  the  odds, 
In  natnrc  none.     If  other  hidden  eauae 
Left  them  superior,  whiJc  wc  can  pmerra 
Unhurt  our  minds  and  uoderotaoding  acnind, 
Ihie  search  and  coDsoltAtioii  will  discloM. 

He  sat ;  and  tn  th'  assembly  next  npelood 
Nisroch,  of  priocipalitii^a  the  prime. 
As  one  he  stood  escaped  from  crncl  fi^l. 
Sore  toil'd,  bis  riven  aruis  to  havoc  hewn, 
And  clondy  in  aspect  thus  auswMng  spake  : 

Deliverer  from  now  Lords,  le«der  to  free 
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Of  erib,  and  ezoeBsiTe,  oTertorni 

^  pttience.     He  who  therefore  can  inTcnt 

^ith  what  more  forcible  we  may  offend  465 

Our  jet  onwoonded  enemies,  or  arm 

Ooraelves  with  like  defence,  to  me  deseryea 

Ho  less  than  for  deliverance  what  we  owe. 

Wliereto,  with  look  composed,  Satan  reply'd : 
Ifot  nninyented  that,  whioh  thou  aright  470 

fieliev'st  so  main  to  our  success,  I  bring. 
Which  of  OS  who  beholds  the  bright  surface 
Of  this  ethereous  mould  whereon  we  stand, 
ThiB  oootinent  of  spacious  Heav'n,  adom'd 
With  plant,  fruit,  flowV  ambrosial,  gems,  and  gold  ;  475 

Whose  eye  so  superficially  surveys 
These  things,  as  not  to  mind  from  whence  they  grow 
Deep  under  ground,  materials  dark  and  crude, 
Of  spirituous  and  fiery  spume,  till  touch M 
With  Heaven's  ray,  and  tempered,  thoy  shoot  forth  480 

So  bounteous,  op'ning  to  the  ambient  light  ? 
These  in  their  dark  nativity  the  deep 
ShaU  yield  us,  pregnant  with  infernal  flame ; 
Which  into  hollow  engines,  long  and  round, 
Thick  ramm'd,  at  th'  other  bore  with  touch  of  fire  485 

Dilated  and  infuriate,  shall  send  forth 
From  far,  with  thundering  noise  among  our  foes, 
Such  implements  of  mischief,  as  shall  dash 


bat  there  was  no  living  in  ptin— a  notion  suitable  enough  to  a  deity  of 
«^«  efieminate 


467.  To  me :  That  is,  to  my  apprehension,  or  in  my  judgment. 

471.  Mam:  Important 

473.  The  ooDstrnctioa  is,  which  if  u%  ulho  UhMt^  &c.,  is  there  whou  eye 

479.  Sftmrne:  Frothy  matter. 

481.  JtMaU:  Encompassing. 

482.  J)9tp:  The  deep  ground,  or  soil. 

483.  htftmal  pmu :  Flame  such  as  Hell  furnishes. 

488.  ImpUmtnti  <f  miMchief:  The  second  day's  engag;cmeiit  is  apt  to  startle 
*B  imagination  which  has  not  been  raised  and  qualitied  for  &uch  a  deoip- 
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To  pieces,  and  OT^helm  whateyer  stands 

Adverse,  that  thej  shall  fear  we  have  dlsann'd  490 

The  ThundVer  of  his  only  dreaded  bolt. 

Nor  long  shall  be  our  labour  ;  jet  ere  dawn, 

£ffcct  shall  end  our  wish.     Mean  while  revive ; 

Abandon  fear ;  to  strength  and  council  joined 

Think  nothing  hard,  much  less  to  be  despair 'd.  495 

He  ended,  and  his  words  their  drooping  cheer 
Enlightened,  and  their  languish^  hope  revived. 
Th'  invention  all  admired,  and  each,  how  he 
To  be  th'  inventor  miss'd;  so  easy  it  secmM 
Once  found,  which  yet  unfound  most  would  have  thonght  500 
Impossible  ;  yet  haply  of  thy  race 
In  future  days,  if  malice  should  abound, 
Some  one  intent  on  mischief,  or  inspired 
With  devilish  machination,  might  devise 
Like  instrument  to  plague  the  sons  of  men  ^ 

For  sin,  on  war  and  mutual  slaughter  bent. 

tioii  by  the  reading  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  of  Homer  in  ptxtioiltr-  U 
was  certainly  a  very  bold  thought  in  our  author  to  ascribe  the  fint  ux  w 
artillery  to  the  rebel  angels.     But  as  such  a  pernicious  invention  msTK 
well  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  such  authors,  so  it  enten  very  F>^ 
perly  into  the  thoughts  of  that  being  who  is  all  along  described  is  aspini? 
to  the  majesty  of  the  Maker.     Such  engines  were  the  only  instniinenti  he 
could  have  made  use  of  to  imitate  those  thunders  which,  in  all  poetry,  ac**^ 
and  profane,  are  represented  as  the  arms  of  the  Almighty.    The  tearioc  *P 
the  hills  (544)  was  not  altogether  so  daring  a  thought  as  the  fonner.   *>' 
are,  in  some  measure,  prepared  for  such  an  incident  by  the  detcriptiooaftM 
giants'  war,  which  we  meet  with  among  the  ancient  poets.   What  still  ■■• 
this  circumstance  the  more  proper  for  the  poet's  use,  is  the  opinion  of  DtfJ 
learned  men,  that  the  fable  of  the  giants'  war,  which  makes  so  great  a  on** 
in  antiquity,  and  gave  birth  to  the  sublimest  description  in  Hesiod's  work^ 
was  an  allegory  founded  upon  this  very  tradition  of  a  fight  between  the  ^ 
find  bad  angels. — A. 

15)G.   Cheer :  Cheerfulness. 

11)8-09.  So  cagy,  Srr. :  IIow  natural,  and  how  conformed  to  expeiieneB.  ii 
tlii>  n;mark.     Johnson  applie.*-  it  to  fine  writing. 

'")•}.  In  future  days,  6rc. :  Thi.««  speaking  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  idil 
L'KMt  <!i;;ijiiy  to  |.octiv.  a'ld  very  proj>erly  comes  from  the  mouth  of  U 
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X^orthwith  from  council  to  the  work  thoy  flew  ; 

^  one  arguiog  stood  ;  innumerable  hands 

"%Vere  ready ;  in  a  moment  up  they  turn'd 

^"ide  the  celestial  soil,  and  saw  beneath  610 

7h'  originals  of  nature  in  thmr  crude  \ 

Conception  ;  sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam 

TThej  found,  thej  mingled,  and  with  subtle  art, 

Concocted  and  adusted  thej  reduced 

To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  oonyej'd.  515 

Part  hidden  yeins  diggM  up  (nor  hath  this  earth 

Entrailfl  unlike)  of  mineral  and  stone. 

Whereof  to  found  their  engines  and  their  belli 

Of  misaiTe  ruin ;  part  incentive  reed 

Provide,  pernicious  ^th  one  touch  to  fire.  620 

So  all  ere  daj-spring,  under  conscious  night, 

Secret  thej  finish^,  and  in  order  set. 

With  silent  circumspection  unespy'd. 

Now  when  fair  mom  orient  in  Heav'n  appeared, 
Up  rose  the  victor  Angels,  and  to  arms  525 

The  matin-trumpet  sung.     In  arms  they  stood 
Of  golden  puioply,  refulgent  host, 
Soon  banded :  others  from  the  dawning  hills 

011-13.  CnuU  ametptum :  Unfonned  or  uncompounded  state. 

914.  ComeoeUd:  Purified.    JdutUd:  Dried  by  heat. 

517.  Stam :  This  may  have  been  that  which  wu  used  for  baU$^  or  that 
^hich,  in  the  nune,  surrounded  the  metallic  substance  of  which  they  con- 
itraded  their  etigimu  and  baJUa. 

919.  hamtict :  Inflaming,  inflammable. 

900.  Ptmiatma:  Swift. 

991.  Com»aoH»  nigki :  Night  is  here  personified,  and  described  as  acquaint 
ii  with  their  operations.    Ovid,  Met.  xiii.  15,  has  a  similar  expression : 

" quorum  nax  eonteia  loU  est.'' 

926.  T%i  matm-4nmpet  tung :  A  classical  expression,  Yirg.  JEn,  ▼.  113. 

927.  Pameplji :  Complete  armour  for  the  whole  person. 

988.  Davmmg  kiilt:  This  epithet  is  usually  applied  to  the  lights  but  her  ^ 
very  poetically,  to  the  hilUy  the  dawn  first  appearing  over  them,  and  they 
to  bring  the  rising  day ;  is  the  evening  star  is  said  likewise  first  to 
OD  his  hUl-top,  VIII.  920.^N. 


Eaeh  qnaricr,  te  imary  Aa  dirtH*  te, 
Where  lodged,  or  wUtkor  iad,  or  if  fcr  ight^ 
Id  modon  or  in  halt     Hb  noa  tbtj  ait  : 
Under  ^remd  enngns  Bwng  ni^  ■  dnr 
But  firm  bktulkn.    BaA  witk  ipaBflwt  aO 
Zophiel,  of  Gbarvbba  Aa  wiftial  wia^ 
Came  fljing,  and  in  mid-nr  alo«d  iktm  WT^ : 

Arm,  Warrioia,  am  ftr  figkt ;  An  hm  at  iaaS, 
Whom  fled  in  Ihoa^i,  will  mm  m  lo^  |iiidl 
Thiadsj.    FMrnothiaff^t;  lottUaakMd 
He  comes,  and  aatUad  ia  Im  baa  I  aaa 
Sad  resolution  and  aeenra.    Lat  tuek 
His  adamandae  coat  pjd  vail,  and  mA 
Fit  well  his  beln,  gpf  ftak  Ua  oAad  AUd, 
Borne  erhi  or  high ;  lor  An  d^  sill  poor  dova, 
If  I  conjecture  anght,  no  drialtBg  WmwV, 
But  rattling  ilorB  of  anows  barb^  wiA  fc*. 

So  mniM  be  them,  i  ' 
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Approaohing  grom  and  huge,  in  hollow  cnbe 

Tmning  his  devilish  engiu'ry,  impaled 

On  ev'ry  side  with  shadowing  squadrons  deep. 

To  hide  the  fraud.     At  interview  both  stood  555 

A  while  ;  but  suddenly  at  head  appeared 

Satan,  and  thus  was  heard  commanding  loud : 

Vanguard,  to  right  and  left  the  front  unfold. 
That  all  may  see  who  hate  us,  how  we  seek 
Peace  and  composure,  and  with  open  breast  660 

Stand  ready  to  reoeive  them,  if  they  like 
Our  overture,  and  turn  not  back  perverse ; 
But  that  I  doubt.     However  witness  Heaven, 
Heaven  witness  thou  anon,  while  we  discharge 
Freely  our  part ;  ye  who  appointed  stand,  565 

Do  as  ye  have  in  charge,  and  briefly  touch 
What  we  propound,  and  loud  that  all  may  hear. 

So  scoffing  in  ambiguous  words,  he  scarce 

552.  Cube :  The  uae  of  this  term,  if  strictly  interpreted  (and  not  looeely 
ai  in  399)  implies  that  the  army  was  moving  in  the  air.    See  lines  69-76. 

553.  TVttimng:  Drawing  in  train.  bnpoUd:  Surrounded  as  with  pali- 
sides  or  stakes. 

557.  Tku$  wu  heard,  ^. :  The  speech  that  follows  is  full  of  wit  and 
ImmoaT.  The  words,  cpen  breati,  overture,  discharge,  touck,  loud,  are  to  he 
emphasized. 

568.  So  scoffing,  ^. :  We  cannot  pretend  entirely  to  justify  this  yunmng 

Mne ;  but  we  should  consider  that  there  is  very  little  of  this  kind  of  wit 

uy  where  in  the  poem  but  in  this  place ;  and  in  this  we  may  suppose  Mil- 

^  to  Itave  sacrificed  to  the  taste  of  his  times  when  puns  were  better  relish- 

^  than  they  are  at  present  in  the  learned  world ;  and  I  know  not  whether 

▼e  are  not  grown  too  delicate  and  fastidious  in  this  particular.    It  is  certain 

that  the  ancients  practised  them  more  both  in  their  conversation  and  in  their 

^ritiogg;  and  Aristotle  recommends  them  in  his  book  of  Rhetoric,  and 

likewise  Cicero  in  his  Treatise  of  Oratory ;  and  if  we  should  condemn  them 

'Cutely,  we  must  condemn  half  of  the  good  saying  of  the  greatest  wits 

oi  Greece  and  Rome.     They  are  less  proper  indeed  In  serious  works,  and 

^t  at  all  becoming  the  majesty  of  an  epic  poem ;  but  our  author  seems  to 

htve  been  betrayed  into  this  excess,  in  great  measure,  by  his  love  and-ad- 

'^^tion  of  Homer ;  for  this  account  of  the  angels  jesting  and  insulting  one 

'''Other,  ia  not  unlike  some  passages  in  the  16th  book  of  the  Iliad ;  and,  as 

Mr-  Thyer  observes,  Milton  is  the  less  to  be  blamed  for  this  punning  scene, 


Had  ended;  when  to  i^l «d bft  A* ftaat 
Divided,  uid  to  either  flank  ratiiM : 
Which  to  onr  eye*  diaeonrV,  unr  a 
A  triple  monnted  row  of  pDan  Ui 
Oa  wheels  (for  like  to  pOlan  BKMt  thej  WK&mHi 
Or  hollow'd  Iwdiei  mida  of  oak  v  flr, 
With  branches  lopt,  in  wood  or  MuiwrUm  hM) 
Brua,  iron,  Btoay  mdd,  bad  not  tbair  BaBlha  - 
With  hideous  orifioe  gi^xd  on  ■§  wU, 
Portending  hollow  tmea.    At  eaak,  fcsHnd, 
A  Seraph  stood,  and  in  bia  haad,  a  raed 
Stood  waTing,  tipt  with  tre :  iriola  w«  wmfmM 
Collected  stood  within  oar  tihoogkta  —wad, 
Not  long,  for  sadden  all  at  oaea  thdr  naft 
Put  forth,  and  to  a  nanow  nnt  mdjM 
With  nicest  toneh.     Imnwdhte  in  a  flans, 
But  soon  obscnred  with  BBoha,  all  Senr^ 
From  thoae  deep-throated  ei^iDaa  beloh^d, 
EmbowePd  with  otttrageoqs  nojie  the  air, 
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And  all  her  entrailB  tore,  diagorging  foul 

IJeir  devluOi  glut,  chainM  thunderbolts  and  hafl 

^iron  globes  ;  which  on  the  victor  host  590 

Xjerell'd  with  such  impetnoos  fary  smote, 

^lliat  whom  they  hit,  none  on  their  feet  might  stand, 

trhoagh  standing  else  as  rooks,  but  down  they  fell 

Xj  thousands,  Angel  on  Arch-Angel  roU'd  ; 

The  sooner  for  their  arms  ;  nnarm'd  thej  might  595 

Hare  easily  as  Spirits  evaded  swift 

By  quick  contraction  or  remove ;  but  now 

Foul  dissipation  foUow'd  and  forced  rout ; 

Nor  served  it  to  relax  their  serried  files. 

What  should  they  do  ?    If  on  they  rush'd,  repulse  600 

Repeated,  and  indecent  overthrow 

Boubled,  would  render  them  yet  more  despised. 

And  to  their  foes  a  laughter ;  for  in  view 

Stood  rank'd  of  Seraphim  another  row, 

In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire  605 

Of  thunder  ;  back  defeated  to  return 

They  worse  abhorrM.     Satan  beheld  their  plight, 

And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  call'd  : 
O  Friends,  why  oome  not  on  these  victors  proud  ? 

Ere  while  they  fierce  were  coming ;  and  when  we  010 

To  entertain  them  fidr  with  open  front 

And  breast  (what  could  we  more  ?)  propounded  terms 

Of  composition,  straight  they  changed  their  minds. 

Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell, 

As  they  would  dance ;  yet  for  a  dance  they  seem'd  615 

^^The  roar  if  said  to  do  what  in  iact  the  cannon  did ;  the  property  of  a  thing 
^3y  a  common  figure,  being  put  for  the  thing  itself.  See  also  II.  654,  fct 
Another  example,    .itr  is  here  personified,  and  viewed  as  an  animal. 

589.  Glut:  What  they  had  swallowed,  viz.,  chained  thunderbolts  and 
^lail  of  iron  globes. 

507.  RoMvt:  Removal.  598.  Diuipation :  Disperrion. 

599.  Nor  urvtd :  Nor  did  it  accomplish  any  good  purpose  to  open  their 

604.  JEUmk'd:  In  ranks.  605.  Tin:  Tier,  row. 

606.  £i  dmmon  caUtd:  Another  humorous  speech  here  foUowi. 
12*  H 


Somnriiat  extnngutt  ud  vOd,  pi 
For  j<7  of  ofiBT^d  peaoa.    Bi*  X  m 
If  our  proponls  onoe  igMD  ware  ksaid, 
We  nhoald  compel  Umb  to  «  qmak  tomIL 

To  wliam  thns  Bdnl,  bi  Oa  pwiii  B«od: 
Leader,  the  tenM  we  talk  waM  taiBi  of  «4^i^ 
Of  hmfd  contents,  udfaDof  focasBtgadhaHa, 
Such  u  we  mi^i  peredn  iMiiii  Acn  iH, 
Aad  fltnmbled  maoj ;  wIm  lacdw  Acm  ij^li. 
Had  need  from  bead  to  fart  wdl  ■mlwilMJ; 
Not  onderatood,  this  gjft  tkiy  hm  bnidMi 
They  shew  lu  when  oar  ft«i  walk  wot  vfo^A^    ■ 

So  they  among  thmaanlwi  fa  pli— nt  Tds, 
Stood  scoffing,  beighba'd  m  tlwr  tfcoR^rit  VynA 
AU  doubt  of  Tieteij ;  Btend  Hj^ 
To  DMtch  with  their  iiiinnliiBW  ibiFf  ftmaamli 


So  easy,  and  of  bis  tl 

And  an  his  host  derided,  whila  limj  Mood 

A  wbileintnmble:  but  tfa^f  atood  wrt  k^  ; 

Rage  prompted  then  at  Inglh,  aad  foaad  llMm  a 
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They  plaokM  the  seated  hflls  with  all  their  load, 

Bocks,  waters,  woods,  and,  by  the  shaggy  tops  645 

Dplifting,  bore  them  in  their  hands.     Amaze, 

Be  sore,  and  terror  seised  the  rebel  host, 

When  coming  towards  them  so  dread  they  saw 

The  bottom  of  the  mountains  upward  tarn'd  ; 

Till  on  those  cursed  engines  triple-row  650 

They  saw  them  whelm 'd,  and  all  their  confidence 

Under  the  weight  of  mountains  buried  deep  ; 

Themselves  invaded  next,  and  on  their  heads 

Main  promontories  flung,  which  in  the  air 

Came  shadowing,  and  oppress'd  whole  legions  armM.  655 

Their  armour  holp'd  their  harm,  crush'd  in  and  bruisM 

Into  their  substance  pent,  which  wrought  them  pain 

Implacable,  and  many  a  dolorous  groan 

Long  struggling  underneath,  ere  they  could  wind 

Out  of  such  prisHi,  though  Spirits  of  purest  light ;  660 

Purest  at  first,  now  gross  by  sinning  grown. 

The  rest  in  imitation  to  like  arms 

Betook  them,  and  the  neighbVing  hills  uptore : 

So  hills  amid  the  air  encounter'd  hills, 

Hurl'd  to  and  fro  with  jaculation  dire,  665 

That  under  ground  they  fought  in  dismal  shade  ; 


644.  TktjfftiucVd  the  teatti  hilU,  ifc. :  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to 
coniider  with  what  judgment  Milton,  in  this  narration,  has  avoided  every- 
thing that  if  mean  or  trivial  in  the  description  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  improved  every  great  hint  which  he  met  with  in 
their  works  upcn  this  subject. — ^A. 

646.  Amaze:  Amazement.       648.  Dread:  Dreadful.       6M.  Main:  Vast 

661.  The  degrading  tendency  of  sin  is  here  well  exhibited;  also  in  lines 
690^1. 

662.  Tkt  rest :  The  evil  angels. 

666.  Under  ground,  tfc. :  One  of  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Thermo- 
pyl'p,  when  told  that  the  arrows  of  the  Persians  would  be  so  numerous  as  to 
obscure  the  sun,  bravely  replied,  ^  No  matter,  we  shall  have  the  advantage 
of  fighting  in  the  shade ;''  but  these  lines  reveal  to  us  a  more  surprising 
shade,  and  morp  impenetrable— that  of  hills  hurled  against  each  other,  and 
meeting  in  mid  air.    See  Book  II.  539. 
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Iiirtrrnal  Duse  !      War  eectn'il  a  ciril  g*nie 
To  tliis  uproar :  horrid  confusion  heap'd 
IpoB  confusion  rose :  and  now  bU  H«i»1i 
llnd  gooe  to  wrn(?!t,  with  niin  oranpfoid. 
Had  not  th'  Alniighty  Fftther,  where  bo  site 
i^IinDcd  in  his  sonctnar;  of  Hcst'd  secure, 
Consulting  on  the  sum  of  Utings,  foreseen 
This  tumult,  and  permitted  all,  adirised : 
That  bis  great  purpose  ha  ntight  m  fal&t, 
To  honour  his  anointed  Son  arengod 
Upon  his  enemies,  and  to  declare 
All  powV  on  him  transferr'd  :  whencio  to  hie  Son 
Tb'  Assewor  of  hii  throne,  he  tbiu  began  : 

Effulgence  of  my  glorj,  Son  beloTed, 
Son  in  whose  face  invisible  is  beheld 
Ytitibl;  what  b;  Deitj  I  am. 
And  in  wboae  hand  what  bj  decres  I  do, 
Second  OniDipol«noo,  two  da^ts  are  paist, 
Two  days,  as  wo  compute  the  days  of  Ilear'n, 
Since  Michael  and  bb  Pow'rs  went  fijith  to  tans 


I 
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And  to  disorder'd  nge  let  loose  the  reins, 

With  monntains  as  with  weapons  arm'd,  which  makes 

Wild  work  in  Heaved,  and  dang'rons  to  the  main. 

Two  days  are  therefore  past,  the  third  is  thine ; 

Por  thee  I  have  ordain'd  it,  and  thus  far  700 

Have  soffer'd,  that  the  glory  may  he  thine 

Of  ending  this  great  war,  since  none  bat  Thou 

Can  end  it.     Into  Thee  such  yirtne  and  grace 

Xmniense,  I  have  transfused,  that  all  may  know 

In  HeavHi  and  Hell  thy  powV  above  compare ;  705 

^nd  this  perverse  commotion  govemM  thus. 

To  manifest  Uiee  worthiest  to  be  Heir 

Of  all  things ;  to  be  Heir  and  to  be  King 

Sy  sacred  nnction,  thy  deserved  right. 

Go  then,  thou  Mightiest  in  thy  Other's  might,  710 

Ascend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 

That  shake  Heav'n's  basis,  bring  forth  all  my  war. 

My  bow  and  thunder  ;  my  almighty  arms 

Gird  on,  and  sword  upon  thy  puissant  thigh : 

Pursue  these  sons  of  darkness,  drive  them  out  715 

From  all  Heaven's  bounds  into  the  utter  deep  ; 

695.  What  war  earn  do :  Within  the  compass  of  this  one  Book,  we  have 
^U  the  variety  of  battles  that  can  well  be  conceived :  a  single  combat,  and  a 
foneral  engagement ;  a  fight  with  darts,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients ;  a  fight 
>vith  artillery^  in  imitation  of  the  modems ;  but  the  images  in  both  are 
>^sed  greatly,  to  correspond  to  the  superior  nature  of  the  combatants  here 
Engaged. 

698.  Main :  The  greater  part. 

705.  Compare:  Comparison. 

710-18.  Go  thtHf  thou  augktuti.  4rc. :  Milton  has  raised  his  description  in 
this  Book  with  many  images  taken  out  of  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture. 
The  Messiah's  chariot  is  formed  upon  a  vision  of  Ezekiel,  who,  as  Grotius 
observes,  has  very  much  in  him  of  Homer's  spirit,  in  the  poetical  parts  of 
his  prophecy.  The  lines  here  mentioned,  in  that  glorious  commission 
which  is  given  the  Messiah  to  extirpate  the  host  of  rebel  angels,  is  drawn 
from  a  sublime  passage  in  the  45th  Psalm.  The  reader  will  easily  discover 
other  strokes  of  the  same  nature. — A. 

712.  War :  Implements  of  war. 

714.  PmMaami :  Mighty. 


There  let  tltem  leun,  h  likw  than,  to  tepfaa 
(rod  uid  Month  Iub  anoiBtod  Kuig. 

He  Hud,  and  ou  his  Boa  with  nyi  diraal 
Shone  fnU  ;  he  all  hia  FtUier  faO  •: 
Incflably  into  his  &ee  notini  ; 
And  thus  the  filial  Godhaad  aj 

0  Father,  0  Svpnmo  at  Bitmr'iAj  Thin—, 
Firet,  Hi^eat,  Holiart,  Bert,  Ooa  alM^i  nAW 
To  glorify  Ihj  Sod  ;  1  alwaja  thw, 
As  is  most  jnat ;  thia  I  nj  ^mj  aeooua^ 
M;  exaltation,  and  bj  iriufe  dafight, 
That  then  in  me  well  plaand,  dedar^  thj  «il 
FulfiUed;  which  to faUIkaUmTblH. 
Sceptre  and  pow'r,  dij  ffnngy  I  *[rTT*~*. 
And  gUdlier  shall  raMgo,  whan  in  Um  and 
Thon  ahalt  be  All  in  AD,  and  I  in  Am 
For  ever,  and  in  me  all  whon  thon  ktrWi 
But  whom  thou  hat^  I  hata,  aad  aan  pat  «■ 
Tbj  terrors,  aa  I  pat  thj  n 
Image  of  thee  in  all  ll 
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The  ohariot  of  paternal  Deity,  750 

B*lashiiig  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn. 

Itself  instinct  with  Spirit,  bat  convoy'd 

fiy  foar  Cherubic  shapes  ;  four  faces  each 

Had  wondrous ;  as  with  stars  their  bodies  all 

And  wings  were  set  with  eyes,  with  eyes  the  wheels  755 

Of  beryl,  and  careering  fires  between  ; 

Over  their  heads  a  crystal  firmament, 

^^hereon  a  sapphire  throne,  inlaid  with  pure 

Amber,  and  colours  of  the  show'ry  arch. 

He  in  celestial  panoply  all  arm'd  760 

Of  radiant  Urim,  work  divinely  wrought. 

Ascended.     At  his  right  hand  victory 

Sat  eagle-winged  ;  beside  him  hung  his  bow 

And  quiver  with  three-bolted  thunder  stored  ; 

do  not  nm  but  rush,  as  if  hurrying  from  the  chmriot  of  the  Son.  Suggested 
Partly  by  Hesiod's  '*  War  of  the  Giants,"  and  partly  by  Achilles'  coming 
forth  upon  the  Trojans,  it  is  superior  to  both — indeed  to  anything  in  the  com- 
pass of  poetry.  As  the  Messiah,  in  bis  progress,  snatched  up  his  fallen  foes, 
^Dd  drove  them  before  him  like  leaves  on  the  blast,  Milton,  in  the  whirl- 
wind of  his  inspirations,  snatches  up  words,  allusions,  images,  from  Homer, 
Hesiod,  and  the  Book  of  God,  and  bears  them,  in  terror  and  in  triumph, 
QQ.  As  soon  call  a  tornado  the  plagiarist  of  the  boughs,  rafters,  houses,  and 
Woods,  which  it  tears  up,  and  carries  forward  in  the  fury  of  its  power,  as 
Milton,  in  a  mood  like  this. — Gilfiu^.h. 

751.  Undrawn:  Not  drawn  by  external  force.  See  Ezekiel  i.  4,  &c. ;  Is. 
Ixvi.  15. 

752.  S^tirit:  Energy  or  activity. 

756.  Beryl:  Beryl,  a  precious  mineral  of  a  bluish  green  colour.  It  is  the 
•«xne  as  the  emerald,  except  that  the  latter  has  a  richer  green  colour.  Ca- 
9-€gring  /irea :  Rapidly  moving  fires,  or  lightnings. 

757.  Cryttal  firmament :  See  Ezek.  i.  22,  26-28. 

761.  Urim:  The  word  means  lights  and  hence  the  epithet  radiant  is  ])ro- 
perly  applied.  It  denotes  a  certain  part  of  the  dress,  which,  on  certain  great 
Occasions,  was  worn  by  the  Jewish  High  Priest.  It  is  by  Bishop  Newton 
supposed  to  denote,  in  connection  with  Thummim^  which  signifies  jfcr/ertion^ 
the  clearness  and  certainty  of  the  divine  answers  which  were  obtained  by 
the  High  Priest  when  he  consulted  God  with  his  breastplate  un,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  obscure,  enigmatical,  uncertain,  and  imperfect  answers  of 
Iha  Htftthen  orades. 


V 


And  from  ibont  him  Sbtm  cA^db  tcIN 
Of  amoke  and  Inck'riiig  laaM  lad  i^vUm  An  : 
Attended  with  ten  UitniMnid  thawnd  flKnli, 
He  onward  came  ;  &r  off  hit  ooming  iboM ; 
And  twenty  thoosMid  (1  tbair  nanbor  h«u^ 
Chariota  of  God,  half  ob  tmah  hand  wwa  aaon. 
He  on  the  winga  of  Ch«nib  rsde  loliliBa 
On  the  crystilline  akj,  m  npphira  thniaad, 
lUustriona  far  and  wida,  hnt  iy  iaa  mm 
First  seen  ;  them  nnexpaeted  jay  wrpriwd. 
When  the  great  ettsga  <d  MtmoA  bland 
Aloft,  bj  Angela  bomn,  hi*  mgn  in  Hanr^ ; 
Under  whose  oondnct  Tlffinlinl  aooa  wdac^d 
His  arm;,  circnrnfued  oti  oither  inag. 
Under  their  Hud  nBbodjM  lU  ia  one. 
Before  him  pow'r  divine  bia  mj  prapand : 
At  his  command  th'  vpnotod  IdQi  nUrad 
Each  to  hia  place ;  they  bewrd  hb  Toioe,  wmA  wh 
Obseqaions ;  HeaT*n  bia  wonted  &ee  rflbsw^ 
And  with  fresh  fiow'reta  hill  and  -nOttf  mnhti. 


t 
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Or  wonden  more  th'  obduntte  to  relent  ?  790 

They,  hardenM  more  by  wliat  might  most  reclaim. 

Grieving  to  see  his  glory,  at  the  sight 
Took  envy  ;  and  aspiring  to  his  hight, 
Stood  re-imbattled  fierce,  by  force  or  frand 
Weening  to  prosper,  and  at  length  previul  795 

Against  Ood  and  Messiah,  or  to  &11 
I  n  universal  niln  last ;  and  now 
1o  final  battle  drew,  disdaining  flight 
Or  faint  retreat ;  when  the  great  Son  of  God 
To  all  his  host  on  either  hand  thus  spake :  800 

Stand  still  in  bright  array,  ye  Saints  ;  here  stand 
^e  Angels  arm'd,  this  day  from  battle  rest : 
faithful  hath  been  yonr  warfare,  and  of  God 
Accepted,  fearless  in  his  righteons  cause  ; 

And  as  ye  have  received,  so  have  ye  done  805 

Invincibly ;  bnt  of  this  cursed  crew 

The  punishment  to  other  hand  belongs  : 

"Vengeance  i?  his,  or  whose  he  sole  appoints ; 

Number  to  this  day's  work  is  not  ordain'd, 

l^or  multitude  ;  stand  only  and  behold.  810 

God's  indignation  on  these  Godless  pour'd 

By  me ;  not  you,  but  me,  they  have  despised, 

Yet  envyM.     Against  me  is  all  their  rage, 

Because  the  Father,  t'  whom  in  Heaven  supreme 

Kingdom,  and  pow'r,  and  glory  appertains,  815 

Hath  honourM  me  according  to  his  will. 

Therefore  to  me  their  doom  he  hath  assign'd ; 

That  they  may  have  their  wish,  to  try  with  me 

In  battle  which  the  stronger  proves  ;  they  all. 

Or  I  alone  against  them,  since  by  strength    '  820 

They  measure  all,  of  other  excellence 

Not  emulous,  nor  care  who  them  excels  ; 

Nor  other  strife  with  them  do  I  vouchsafe. 

797.  Last:  At  last    Newton  and  Bentley  suggest,  as  a  better  reading^ 
808.  Consult  Deut.  xzxii.  3^3 ;  Rom.  zii.  10. 


8o  spdce  a»  Son,  aad  into  tonar  An^ 
His  coDnfDmQoa,  too  htm*  to  Iw  litUd, 
And  foil  of  wrath  bent  on  hk  nnnwim 
At  once  the  Four  spreid  «^  thair  stai^  ^^&> 
With  dreuUnl  Amia  oootigaom,  Mmi  Uw  aifai 
Of  his  fierce  chariot  roU'd,  ■■  iriA  tfcs  mmA 
Of  torrent  floodi,  or  of  a  anm^oai  k»b 
He  on  his  impions  foet  right  OMwd  dnm. 
Gloomy  as  night :  nnder  hii  '^'■'■sg  whaib 
The  steadbst  erapyrtei  riwok  throi^^iwl^ 
Allbnt  the  throne  itMlf  of  Ood.    FaUnoK 
Among  them  he  anired ;  in  im  right  hmd 
Grasping  ten  thooaasd  thmdan,  vUah  h«  tmt 
Before  him,  such  u  in  thair  noU  iaiiad 


824.  IiUo  ttmr,  ^t. :  Into  t 
nance,  loo  aevera  to  be  beheld,  ud  b> 
is  a  paitidide,  and  refen  to  eonOamaca. 

837.  3pr«arfp»if,  jr.;  ThaJT  wiop jahed iBgithw M 
aiKl  Eiekielnr*  {i.S),'^n^  wmpmnj»imtmim 
Ezfk.  i.  IB,  2J.— N. 
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Plagues.    They  utonish^d,  all  reautanoe  lost, 

All  courage ;  down  their  idle  weapons  dropt ; 

O'er  shields  and  helms  and  helmed  heads  he  rode  840 

Of  Thrones  and  mighty  Seraphim  prostrate. 

That  wishM  the  mountains  now  might  he  again 

Thrown  on  them,  as  a  shelter  from  his  ire. 

Nor  less  on  either  side  tempestuous  fell 

His  arrows,  from  the  lourfold-visaged  Four,  845 

Distinot  with  eyes,  and  from  the  living  wheels 

Distinct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes ; 

One  Spirit  in  them  ruled,  and  eyVy  eye 

Glared  lightning,  and  shot  forth  pernicious  fire 

Among  th'  accursed,  that  withered  all  their  strength,  850 

And  of  their  wonted  vigour  lefb  them  drained. 

Exhausted,  spiritless,  afflicted,  fiill'n : 

Yet  half  his  strength  he  put  not  forth,  but  oheok'd 

His  thunder  in  mid  volley  ;  for  he  meant 

Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  Heaven.  855 

The  overthrown  he  raised,  and,  as  a  herd 

Of  goats  or  tim'rous  flock  together  throng'd, 

838-  Plagues:  The  pause  resting  so  upon  the  first  syllable  of  the  line, 
^^lakes  this  word  very  emphatical.  The  same  beauty  is  seen  in  lY.  351. — 
^. 

841.  Prottrdtt:  Accent  on  the  last  Kyllable. 

842.  I%at  unshed,  4^. :  From  Rev.  vi.  16.  The  mountains,  or  hills,  flying 
^^ver  their  heads  or  falling  upon  them  (65^  were  terrible ;  but,  in  compari- 
son with  the  ten  thousand  thunders  of  Messiah  (836) ,  are  now  regarded  and 
desired  a$  a  tkdter  from  his  indignation. 

845.  Fourfold  viaagt :  Ezek.  i. 

8''i3-«^.  Fef  half  kit  ttnngth^  ifc. :  Notwithstanding  the  Messiah  appears 
hotbed  with  so  much  terror  and  majeety,  the  poet,  in  these  lines,  has  still 
Sbund  means  to  make  his  readers  conceive  an  idea  of  him  beyond  what  l.e 
liimself  is  able  to  describe. 

Milton^s  genius,  which  was  so  great  in  itself,  and  so  strengthened  by  all 
the  helps  of  learning,  appears  in  this  Book  every  way  equal  to  his  subject 
"Which  is  the  most  sublime  that  could  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  a  poet.  As 
lie  knew  all  the  arts  of  affecting  the  mind,  he  has  given  it  certain  resting- 
places  and  opportunities  of  recovering  itself  from  time  to  time;  several 
■pgffhfn,  reflections,  similitudes,  and  the  like  reliefs  being  interspersed  to 
diveimfy  his  narration,  and  ease  the  attention  of  the  reader. — ^A. 


DroTD  them  be&m  Um  H 

With  terrors  and  with  ftoMS  to  tha  b 

And  orjstkl  wall  of  He*T^  ;  1 

RollM  inward,  sod  a 

Into  the  waateftil  deep.     The  aMmbon  m^ 

Stnick  them  with  htHTOr  batfaraid,  bat  ftr  mm 

Urged  them  behind ;  beMDo^  lb— iwItm  ibir  *l 

Down  from  the  rerge  of  Bmr^ ;  alBml  wntb 

Burnt  after  tham  to  tha  bottoBlea  jH. 

Hell  heai^  th'  nnsiAniUe  Boin :  Hall  mr 
Heavhi  raining  from  Hoftv^i,  ud  vmdd  bn*  Im 
Affrighted ;  bm  atriet  FUa  bad  out  too  dsap 
Her  dai^  fiinndatioDA,  and  too  bat  lad  bDiMi, 
Nine  days  they  fell :  oonfimded  Cbaoa  rauM, 
And  fell  tenfold  confoakm  in  tbair  ftS 
Throngh  hia  wild  anaraby,  ao  bnga  a  rant 
Incomber'd  him  with  rain.     Hall  at  laat, 
Yawning,  received  them  whale,  and  <m  duaa  daa 
Hell,  their  fit  habitalioa,  frvii^  «i&  fin 
Unqaenehable,  the  b 
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[en'd  Heav'n  rqjoioed,  and  soon  repftir'd 
Ser  mural  breaeh,  retoniiiig  whence  it  roll'd. 
Sole  yictur  from  th'  ezpolsion  of  his  foes,  880 

Bfeasiah  his  trhunphal  chariot  tum'd : 
To  meet  him,  all  his  faints,  who  silent  stood 
Sye-witnesses  of  his  almighty  acts, 
^ith  jubilee  advanced ;  and  as  they  went,  • 

Shaded  with  branching  palm,  each  order  bright,  885 

Song  trinmph,  and  him  song  yictorious  King, 

Son,  Heir,  and  Lord,  to  him  dominion  given, 

Worthiest  to  reign.     He  celebrated  rode 

Triumphant  through  mid  Heav'n,  into  the  courts 

And  temple  of  his  Mighty  Father  throned  890 

On  high  ;  who  into  glory  him  received  ; 

Where  now  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  bliss. 

Thus  measuring  things  in  Heaven  by  things  on  Earth, 

At  thy  reciuest,  and  that  thou  may'st  beware 

879.  Her  nrnrtU  hrmck :  The  opening  in  her  wall.  Betuming  (that  is,  tho 
'^^mll  returning)  vfkmee  ii  rolled.  Mural  ii  fh>m  the  Latin  muralU^  and  this 
^tHD  iRHmf,  a  will. 

884.  JmbiUt:  The  Uast  of  a  trumpet.  An  allusion  is  made  to  the  great 
^aa<.»i  of  national  festivity  and  happy  changes  among  the  Jews  on  every 
^itieth  year,  called  the  year  of  Jubilee,  described  in  Leviticus  xxv.  It  was 
Announced  and  introduced  by  the  animating  sound  of  trumpets ;  and  signal- 
ized by  the  liberation  of  slaves,  and  the  reverting  of  property,  that  had  been 
alienated,  to  the  original  proprietors. 

888.  Worthkat  to  reign :  Rev.  iv.  11. 

893.  I%M$  meaturmgy  4^. :  The  same  apology  was  made  in  the  beginning 
of  the  nanation  which  is  here  made  at  the  close.    See  v.  573,  &c.  : 

"  By  Ukaniag  fpiritiial  to  oorpor«al  formi/'  kc. ; 

mnd  it  is,  imleed,  the  best  defence  that  can  be  made  for  the  bold  fictions  in 
this  Book,  which,  though  some  cold  readers  may  blame,  yet  the  culdest,  I 
QODoeive,  cannot  but  admire.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  with  what  art  and 
beauty  the  poet,  from  the  height  and  sublimity  of  the  rest  of  this  Book,  dc- 
acends  here,  at  the  close  of  it,  like  the  lark  from  her  loftiest  notes  in  the 
douds,  to  the  most  prosaic  simplicity  of  language  and  numbers ;  a  sim- 
plicity which  not  only  gives  it  variety,  but  the  greatest  majesty,  as  Milton 
himself  seems  to  have  thought,  by  always  choosing  to  give  the  speeches  of 
God  and  the  Messiah  in  that  style. — ^N. 


r^KADi 


E    LOST. 


1 


By  wbit  ia  past,  to  lli«e  [  have  reT««rd 

What  mi^t  hare  eke  to  hnmui  race  been  hid  ; 

The  diaoord  nhich  befel,  and  war  in  Heav'ii 

Among  th'  Angelic  Pow'rs,  and  the  de^  bit 

Of  those  too  hi^  aspiring,  who  reb^'d 

With  Sataji ;  he  who  envies  now  thj  State,  900 

Who  now  is  pktting  how  he  nay  sedace 

Thee  also  from  obedience,  that  with  him 

Bereav'd  of  happbess  Uioa  majVt  puiake 

Hia  pnniahment,  eternal  misery: 

Which  would  be  all  his  solace  and  rereoge,  90S 

As  a  despite'  done  against  the  Most  High, 

Thee  onoe  lo  gain  compaoioD  of  his  woe. 

Bat  listen  not  b>  his  temptations,  warn 

Th;  weaker ;  let  it  profit  thee  to  hare  heard, 

Bj  terrible  example,  the  reward  910 

Of  disobedience.     Firm  they  might  hare  stood, 

Yet  fell.     Remember,  and  fear  to  trsasgreea. 

son.  Br  uAo.  ^. :  He  {it  ii)  wlia,  fcc 

DOS.  ZV ««>*»--  Tfajr  »Mkn"nMBl,"  1  PsI. EL T. thr  ITM^ UmA- 
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THE    ABGUHENT. 


RapraxL)  It  the  zoqnest  of  Adam,  relates  how  and  wherefore  this  world 
fint  created ;  that  God,  after  the  expelling  of  Satan  and  his  Angels  out 
HraTtii,  dedarsd  his  |jleasuie  to  create  another  world  and  other  creatures 
dwell  therein;  sends  his  Son  with  i^orj and  attendance  of  Angels  to  per- 
the  woric  of  creation  in  six  days ;  the  Angels  celehrate  with  hymns  the 
thereof  and  his  xeascensioii  into  Heaven. 


i 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

The  Seventh  Book  is  nothing  but  delight;  all  beftuty,  ind  hope*  n^ 
smiles.  It  has  little  of  the  awful  sublimity  of  the  preceding  books,  ind  il 
has  much  less  of  that  grand  invention  which  sometimes  astooisho  witfl  t 
painful  emotion,  but  which  is  the  first  power  of  the  poet :  at  the  woe  tine 
there  is  poetical  invention  in  filling  up  the  details. 

In  every  description  Milton  has  seised  the  most  picturesque  festiiie,tiiA 
found  the  most  expressive  and  poetical  words  for  it.  On  the  minor  d  ■> 
mind  all  creation  was  delineated  in  the  clearest  and  most  brilUant  fbnoii*^ 
colours;  and  he  has  reflected  them  with  such  harmony  and  enehmtnetf  ^ 
language,  as  has  never  been  equalled. 

Here  is  to  be  found  eveiything  which  in  descriptive  poetry  has  the  gn^ 
spell;  all  majesty  or  grsce  of  forms,  animate  or  inanimate ;  all  rwsatf^ 
mountains,  and  valleys,  and  forests,  and  plains,  and  seas,  and  lakei|M' 
rivers;  the  vicissitudes  of  suns  and  of  darkness;  the  flame  and  the  MO*i 
the  murmur  of  the  breeze ;  the  roar  of  the  tempest. 

One  great  business  of  poetry  is,  to  teach  men  to  see,  and  feel,  snd  tUik 
upon  the  beauties  of  the  creation,  and  to  have  gratitude  and  derolios  t» 
their  Maker :  this  can  best  be  efl'ected  by  a  poet's  eye  and  a  poet's  tooff^ 
Poets  can  present  things  in  lights  which  can  warm  the  coldest  heait:  ke 
who  can  himself  create,  can  best  represent  what  is  already  created.— &  ^ 


The  author,  in  this  Book,  appears  in  a  kind  of  composed  and  icM 
majesty ;  and  though  the  sentiments  do  not  produce  such  intense  emotM** 
as  those  in  the  preceding  Book,  they  abound  with  as  magnificent  ideas,  tte 
Sixth  Book,  like  a  troubled  ocean,  represents  greatness  in  oonfusioo;  the 
Seventh  aflects  the  imagination  like  the  ocean  in  a  calm,  and  fills  ths  vad 
of  the  reader,  without  producing  in  it  anything  like  tumult  or  agitatioo. 

In  this  Book  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the  six  days'  works,  the  poCt 
received  but  very  few  sssistances  from  heathen  writers,  who  are  stiai)|Hi 
to  the  wonders  of  creation.  But  as  there  are  many  glorious  strokes  of 
poetry  upon  this  subject  in  Holy  Writ,  the  author  has  numberleas  aUi 
to  it  through  the  whole  course  of  this  Book.— A. 
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Descend  from  HeayHi,  Urania,  by  that  name 
If  ri^tlj  thou  art  oaH'd,  whose  Yoice  divine 
Pollowing,  aboye  th'  Olympian  hill  I  soar, 
Above  the  flight  of  Pegasean  wing. 

X.  Urania:  An  alhiaon  to  one  of  the  heathen  Muses,  the  goddess  of  as- 
^^^^Wiomj.  But  under  this  name  (5)  the  poet  addresses  another  personage — 
penonage  {Urania  means  heavenly) ,  and  not  a  fiction  ( 39 ) .  He 
her  as  existing  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  world  ( 8 ) ,  as  the 
of  that  Eternal  Wisdom,  whom  Solomon  celebrates,  in  the  eighth 
^«k^pter  of  bit  Book  of  Proverbs,  as  assisting  at  the  formation  of  the  heaven- 
^y'  bodici  and  of  the  earth.  To  her  Solomon  gives  the  name  of  Pnidence, 
*^«X>T.  viii.  12.  The  poet  (40)  denotes  her  a  goddess,  merely  in  accommo- 
^*^tion  to  classical  poetic  usage.  She  is  introduced,  though  an  imaginary 
^^^ing,  to  give  variety  to  the  narrative.  Wisdom,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
^Ook  of  Proverbs,  is  a  bold  and  happy  personification  of  the  divine  attribute 
^^  thatnune. 

3.  OiifngHan  hiU:  A  mountain  in  Thessaly,  which  the  heathen  poets 
^^ied  to  be  the  residence  of  the  gods,  because  its  top,  rising  above  tie 
douds,  was  alwajTS  serene. 

-^d-4.  The  plain  import  of  these  lines  is,  that  he  entertained  his  rcadetb 
^i^h  Mibjects  of  thought  far  more  elevated  than  those  which  were  exhibited 
**^  heathon  poets  in  their  loftiest  excursions. 

'4.  Ptgat^an  wing :  Pegasus,  in  heathen  mythology,  was  a  winged  horse, 
^"^aich  threw  Bellerophon,  its  owner,  when  attempting  to  fly  to  Heaven. 
afterwards  ascended  to  a  place  among  the  stars.    The  fall  of  Beller- 
ia  alluded  to  by  Milton,  below  (17-19) . 


The  nie«iung,  not  tfae  nsme  I  mH  ;  for  dm 
Xor  of  the  Mtuea  nine,  nor  on  the  tap 
Of  old  Oljnipus  dwell'st,  bnt  hMrhtlj  bora: 
Before  the  hills  ftppeu'd,  or  fimntain  flow'd, 
Thon  with  et«rnAl  Wiadtmi  didat  oonrarM, 
Wisdom  thy  ualer,  and  with  her  didst  pUj 
lo  presence  of  th'  Almi^tj  Father,  pleusd 
\Vith  thy  celestial  song.     Up  led  by  thee 
Into  the  Heav'u  of  HeftT'ni  X  ban  prMamed, 
An  earthly  gaeet,  and  drawn  empyreal  ur, 
Thy  temp'ring.     With  like  nlety  gnided  down, 
Uetum  me  to  my  native  dement; 
Le«t  from  this  flymg  eteed,  anrnn'd  (ae  onee 
Bcllerophon,  though  from  s  hnrar  qlime), 
Viwiomited,  on  th'  Al«an  field  I  fidl 
Erroncoua  there  to  wander  and  forlorn. 
Half  yet  remuns  nntong,  bat  narrower  booni 
Within  the  Tieible  dinmal  ■ 
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Standing  on  earth,  nor  rapt  above  the  pole, 

More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  Toice,  unchanged 

To  hoarse  or  mute,  though  fSnirn  on  evil  days,  25 

24-5.  JT&A  mortal  voin^  unchanged  to  hoarte  or  tnutr^  S^c. :  Edward  Everett, 

in  one  of  his  addresses,  thus  beautifully  illustrates  this  passage :  In  Paradise 

^^  >^e  feel  as  if  we  were  admitted  to  the  outer  court  of  the  Infinite.     In 

ilut  aJI-jriorious  tenaple  of  genius  inspired  by  tnitli,  we  catch  the  full  diapn- 

'^  of  the  heavenly  organ.    With  its  first  choral  swell,  the  sotd  is  lilted 

f[oai  the  earth.     In  the  Divina  Com  media  (of  Dante) ,  the  man,  the  Florcn- 

^>  the  exiled  Ghibbeline,  stands  out,  from  first  to  last,  breathing  defiance 

'n*'  revenge.    Milton,  in  some  of  his  prose  works,  betrays  the  partisan  also ; 

''"*  in  his  poetry,  we  see  him  in  the  white  robes  of  the  minstrel,  with  iip- 

'"nied,  though  sightless  eyes,  rapt  in  meditation  at  the  feet  of  the  heavenly 

'nose.    Dante,  in  his  dark  vision,  descends  to  the  depths  of  the  world  of 

i'^tlition.  and,  homeless  fugitive  that  he  is,  drags  his  proud  and  proi»|)ernus 

^niies  down  with  him,  and  buries  them,  doubly  destroyed,  in  the  ilamins; 

'^Pulchres  of  the  lowest  Hell  (DelF  Inferno,  Cantos  ix..  x.)      Milton,  on  the 

<>ther  hand,  seems  almost  to  have  purged  off  the  dross  of  humanity.     Blind, 

'^r,  friendless,  in  solitude  and  sorrow,  with  quite  as  much  reason  as  his 

'^ian  rival  to  repine  at  his  fortune,  and  war  against  mankind,  how  calm 

^'^  unimpaasiooed  is  he,  in  all  that  concerns  his  own  personality !     lie 

^'^^med  too  highly  of  his  divine  gift  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  itnmor- 

'^Uzing  hia  hatreds.     One  cry,  alone,  of  sorrow  at  his  blindness  .Book  111. 

*^**>50),  one  pathetic  lamentation  on  the  "evil  days"  on  which  he  hud 

"f^len"  (VII.  26-87),  burst  from  his  full  heart.     There  is  not  a  lla.«^h  of 

^'^Oian  wrath  in  all  his  pictures  of  woe.     Hating  nothing  but  evil  spirits,  in 

^■^  rhikl-like  simplicity  of  his  heart,  his  pure  hands  undefiled  with  the 

p^tf^h  of  the  political  intrigues  in  which  he  had  lived,  he  breathes  foith  his 

^'^xpresaibly  majestic  strains,  the  poetry  not  so  much  of  earth  as  of  heaven. 

^5.  Evildayi:  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  profligate  and  dargerui.s 
'"^e«  of  Charles  the  Second,  upon  whose  restoration  to  the  throne,  Milton, 
*^v-ing  been  the  Latin  Secretary  of  Cromwell,  and  an  opponent  of  the  rt»}  al 
P5a»-ty,  apprehended,  in  the  first  place,  the  loss  of  his  life  from  the  royul  von- 
^^^nce,  and  when  free  from  that  danger  ui^n  receiving  pardon,  hi.<  ap])re- 
l^^iisions  next  arose  from  exposure  to  the  malice  and  resentment  of  private 
i*^^viduals.  Richardson  says  that  Milton,  at  this  time  of  lifo,  was  ahvsiys 
*^*  Tear,  much  alone,  and  slept  ill ;  that,  when  restless,  being  blind,  he  would 
"^^^g  for  the  person  who  wrote  for  him  (his  daughter  generally  ,  to  write 
^*"^at  he  had  composed,  which  would  sometimes  flow  with  great  rase. 

Afacaulay,  has  thus  characterised  the  ''evil  days-'  of  which  Milton  s^p^aks: 

A^hen  came  those  days,  never  to  be  recalled  without  a  blu>h — tin?  «!nys  of  .m,t- 

^itude  without  loyalty,  and  sensuality  without  love — i)f  dwarfish  talents  ai.d 

C^S^autic  vices — the  golden  age  of  the  coward,  the  hi;;i)t,  und  the  >!av««.     The 

^^»iecriufed  to  his  rival,  that  he  might  tiample  on  hif  peoj  !e:  Lu::k  into  a 


On  erfl  dkya  tluMi^  fill'B,  wHtnllU 

In  darkneas,  uid  with  duigen  i 

And  solitnde  ;  jet  not  slcme,  iriula  Aoa 

Visifst  my  slamben  nigfalljr,  or  when  mtnn 

Purples  the  east :  still  goToni  thon  nj  agog, 

UrmniA,  «nd  St  utdieneo  ind,  Ifaoigh  ftnr ; 

Bat  drive  hr  off  the  fauli^oai  d 


Ticeinjr  of  Fnnee, 

tulU  and  ber  more  degnding  gM.    Hw 

biiffoona,  nigul'ted  the iiiia  ^  Ihm 


place,  wonhip  wai  paid  to  ChidM  and  Jamw— Balial  aod  Holock)  aad 
England  pn>pitial«d  Ihoae  olaeeM  aid  crad  idob  with  tks  Uued  cC  htr  bMl 
and  braveat  children. 

53-20.  7\M|rA/iiUmM<r2dqri:'HMTep<lit)a^aBddMgBmaB(idH 
of  Ibne  worda,  are  lema^nblj  baaotifuL 

3G.  Evillcngaa:  Aj an iUoaliatka flf tfaia MiT ba aUMal tha o^ aBe- 
gatian  of  hi*  political  anemiaa,  tttmmi  to  in  a  ftnncr  nala,  tbM  Ua  bliad- 
n«^  wa>  to  be  legardad  aa  a  pwaiabmcnt  ^  Ua  * 
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Of  Baeclms  and  his  revellers,  the  race 

Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thraoian  bard 
In  Rhodope,  where  woods  and  rocks  had  ears  35 

To  rapture,  till  the  sayage  clamour  drown 'd 
^oth  harp  and  voice ;  nor  could  the  Muse  defend 
Her  son.     So  fail  not  thou,  who  thee  implores  ; 
^or  thou  art  heav'nly,  she  an  empty  dream. 

Saj,  Goddess,  what  ensued  when  Raphael,  40 

The  afbhle  Arch-Angel^  had  forwamM 
^dam,  by  dire  example,  to  beware 
Apostasy,  by  what  befel  in  Heaven 
To  those  apostates,  lest  the  like  be&l 
In  Paradise  to  Adam  or  his  race,  45 

Charged  not  to  touch  the  interdicted  tree. 

If  they  transgress,  and  slight  that  sole  command, 

So  easily  obeyed  amid  the  choice 

Of  all  tastes  else  to  please  their  appetite. 

Though  wandVing.     He  with  his  consorted  Eve  50 

The  story  heard  attentive,  and  was  fillM 

With  admiration  and  deep  muse,  to  hear 

Of  things  so  high  and  strange,  things  to  their  thought 

So  unimaginable  as  hate  in  Heaven, 

And  war  so  near  the  peace  of  Ood  in  bliss  55 

With  such  confusion  ;  but  the  evil  soon 

33.  Cf  Baeekui  and  kU  rtvdlen :  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  poet  in- 
^^Qded  this  as  an  oblique  satire  upon  the  dissoluteness  of  Charles  the  Second 
^Yid  his  court ;  from  whom  he  seems  to  apprehend  the  fate  of  Orpheus,  a 
IS  poet  of  Thrace,  who,  though  he  is  said  to  have  charmed  woods  and 
with  his  divine  songs,  yet  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Bacchanalian 
''omen  of  Rhodope,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  nor  could  the  muse  Calliope,  his 
^^v>ther,  defend  him ;  *^  so  fail  not  thou,  who  thee  implores.'^  Nor  was  his 
^^^rish  inefTectoal,  for  the  government  suffered  him  to  live  and  die  unmolested 
V. 

35.  Etarty  ^r. :  See  Hor.  Ode.  i.  12 :  11 : 

*' auritai  fldibuf  caoorif, 

Dacers  fiMreici." 

T. 
38.  Who :  (Him)  who,  &c. 
92.  JfMr:  Thought. 


Dmen  back,  redounded  u  »  flood  m  tboM 
From  whom  it  ^raiig,  imposriMe  Ui  mix 
Witb  blesscilueas,     WhcDcc  Adam  sodd  i^pralM 
The  (loabts  th&t  in  his  heart  arove  :  and  uow 
Led  on,  yet  sinless,  with  desirr  (o  know 
What  nearer  might  aonoern  hico  ;  how  thb  world 
'  )f  UeaT'n  and  Karth  cunspiauons,  first  bogan ; 
When,  and  wLer<K)f  created  ;  for  what  i^use 
What  within  Edon  or  wilhoDt  was  dono 
Before  his  meninry,  as  one  whose  droalh 
Yet  scarce  sUay'd,  ttiH  eye«  the  cnrrcnt  stream, 
Whose  liquid  oiurmDr  heard  new  thirst  eseilM, 
Proceeded  ttas  to  ask  bin  hcat'niy  pical : 

Qreat  thin^,  and  full  of  wondtrr  iu  our  ears. 
Far  difPring  from  this  world,  ihon  hast  r«TC«t*d 
Divine  interpreter,  l^  ftvour  avai 
Down  from  the  empyrfan,  to  lbT«wam 
Ub  timel;  of  what  might  cIm  have  boon  onr  Ion, 
t'dknowu.  which  human  knowledge  could  not  reach : 
For  which  to  th'  iaSnitelj  G^ood  we  owe 
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r  knowing,  as  to  highest  wisdom  seem'd, 
eign  to  descend  now  lower,  and  relate 

That  may  no  less  perhaps  avail  ns  known :  85 

ow  first  began  this  Heav'n  which  we  behold 
istant  so  high,  with  moving  fires  adomM 
nnumerable,  and  this  which  yields  or  fills 
11  space,  the  ambient  air  wide  interfused 
^iXmbracing  round  this  florid  Earth :  what  cause  90 

3loved  the  Creator  in  his  holy  rest 
"Through  all  eternity  so  late  to  bmld 
Jn  Chaos,  and  the  work  begun,  how  soon 
Absolved,  if  unforbid  thou  may'st  unfold 
What  we,  not  to  explore  the  secrets,  ask  95 

Of  his  eternal  empire,  bnt  the  more 
To  magnify  his  works,  the  more  we  know. 
And  the  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 

88-90.  This  wkieh  yiddt^  ifc. :  Yields  space  to  all  bodies,  and  again  fills  up 

deserted  space,  so  as  to  be  subservient  to  motion. — R. 
Jbubitni  inttrfusttU  denotes  the  air  not  only  surrounding  the  earth,  but 
^::)wiDg  into,  and  spun  out  between,  all  bodies. — H. 

92.  So  late  to  build :  It  is  a  question  that  has  been  often  asked.  Why  God 
not  create  the  world  sooner  ?    But  the  same  question  might  be  asked  if 

V:ie  world  had  been  created  at  any  time ;  for  still  there  were  infinite  ages 

fore  that  time ;  and  that  can  never  be  a  just  exception  against  this  time. 

^^^hich  holds  equally  against  all  time.    It  must  be  resolved  into  the  good  will 

^Kxid  pleasure  of  Almighty  God ;  but  there  is  a  farther  reason,  according  to 

-^^Vlilton's  hypothesis,  which  is,  that  God,  after  the  expelling  of  Satan  and 

V^s  angels  out  of  Heaven,  declared  his  pleasure  to  supply  their  place  by 

^^ resting  another  world,  and  other  creatures  to  dwell  therein. — N. 

93.  Ckaot :  A  part  of  the  universe  represented  as  not  yet  reduced  to  order, 
Cbrm,  and  use. 

94.  jSbaolvtd:  Accomplished.  * 

97.  The  true  and  noblest  end  of  the  study  of  natural  science  is  here 
\>rought  to  view. 

96.  Jind  the  great  light,  4^. :  Mr.  Thyer  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  a 
Tietter  instance  of  our  author's  exquisite  skill  in  the  art  of  poetry,  than  this 
and  the  following  lines.  There  is  nothing  more  really  to  be  expressed  than 
Adam's  telling  Raphael  his  desire  to  hear  the  continuance  of  bis  relation ; 
and  yet  the  poet,  by  a  series  of  strong  and  noble  figures,  has  worked  it  up 
into  half  a  score  of  as  fine  lines  as  any  in  the  whole  poem.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury  has  observed,  that  Milton's  beauties  generally   depend  upon  solid 


Maob  of  hia  nra,  ibop^  i*Mf  ;  n^aH  fa  H«f^ 

Held  1^  thj  voice,  tlij  potott  tum,  k  kaan. 
And  longer  will  dda^  to  kaar  UtM  tall 
His  generatioii,  aod  the  riring  birtli 
Of  DBtnre  from  the  nnippttrent  deep  } 
Or  if  the  stu  of  ev^nii^  end  the  mooB 
Haste  to  thy  aadieuoe,  ni^t  mik  her  «ill  far^ 
Silence,  and  sleep  UifiUDit  to  thM  will  «»td  ; 
Or  we  can  Ud  hii  ahaenoe,  tiO  tity  song 
End,  and  dismisa  thee  ere  the  morneg  ahioe. 
Thna  Adam  hia  iUnabma  gneet  beeooght ; 
And  thus  the  God-like  Ai^  aMwerM  mfld  : 
This  also  thy  request  with  eaatioii  ask'd 
Obtain ;  though  to  reconst  alau^^  wwfa, 
What  words  or  tongae  at  Berafh  ran  wiBea, 
Or  heart  of  man  snffioe  to  eoatptehead  t 
Yet  what  thou  canst  attain,  which  beat  maj  Mm 
To  glorify  the  Uaker,  and  inler 
thought,  itTODg  RUDoing,  noUa  paaio^  aad  ■  tt^Mmi  tkMad 
docuiiKi  bat  in  tliit  plus  he  has  i&aWB  what  aa  axaMii  ^bT 
-e  fbnre  of  pottrj,  can  di 
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^lee  tlflo  happier,  shall  not  be  withheld 
'^Aj  hearing ;  sach  commission  from  aboye 

liAve  received,  to  answer  thy  desire 

f  knowledge  within  bounds  ;  beyond  abstain  120 

0  ask,  nor  let  thine  own  inyentions  hope 

kings  not  reyeal'd,  which  th'  invisible  King, 
[y  omniscient,  hath  snppressM  in  night ; 

0  none  communicable  in  f^arth  or  Heav'n : 

nongh  is  left  besides  to  search  and  know :  125 

at  knowledge  is  as  food,  and  needs  no  less 

cr  temperance  over  appetite,  to  know 
n  measure  what  the  mind  may  well  contain ; 

ppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  turns 
^^Visdom  to  folly,  as  nourishment  to  wind.  130 

Know  then,  that  after  Lucifer  from  Heav'n 
(So  call  him,  brighter  once  amidst  the  host 
Of  Angels  than  that  star  the  stars  among) 
Fell  with  his  flaming  legions  through  the  deep 
Into  his  place,  and  the  great  Son  return'd  135 

Victorious  with  his  saints,  th'  Omnipotent 
Eternal  Father  from  his  throne  beheld 
Their  multitude,  and  to  his  Son  thus  spake  : 

At  least  our  envious  foe  hath  failM,  who  thought 
All  like  himself  rebellious :  by  whose  aid  140 

This  inaccessible  high  strength,  the  seat 
Of  Deity  supreme,  us  dispossess^. 
He  trusted  to  have  seized,  and  into  fraud 

121.  hnentiom :  An  allusion  to  Ecd.  vii.  29 ;  Pi.  ctL  29.    It  ho  the  lense 
^f  remfoning. 

123.  Night:  Hor.  Od.  ui.  29 :  29: 

^  Pnidcna  fatnri  temporit  •xitnm 
CaUginoM  noct*  premlt  Dam.** 

Hilton  (123-23)  hu  giTen  almost  an  exact  tranalation  of  thoM  lines  of 
Horaee. 

135.  JKf  plaet:  As  Judas  is  said  (Acts  i.  25)  to  go  to  Aif  ownpUut—^ 
ipfKoprnte  place,  a  place  of  merited  punishment. 

137.  M  imut :  PioUbly  should  be  ""  at  last" 

143.  h^frmdi  This  woxd  oommooly  means  deceit,  or  dtoeption,  hut 


Drew  maoj,  wbom  dieir  plain  knom  hare  no  mon 
Yet  far  tbe  greater  part  bsTe  kept,  I  sc«, 
Their  station ;  Hear'o  yet  popaloiu  reUJns 
Nuniber  BafGoient  U>  possess  her  reftlma 
Tbongti  wide,  and  this  bi)A  temple  In  fr««{ii«ol 
^ith  ministeries  due  and  soiemn  riU^  : 
Bnt  lest  his  hi'art  exalt  him  in  the  harm 
Already  done,  to  have  dispeopled  Iltav'B, 
My  dsniBgc  fondlj  dpcni'd,  I  oan  r«pwr 
That  dctrimpnl,  if  saoh  it  be  lo  lose 
^elf-loet,  and  id  a  moment  wiO  oreats 
Anolliei  vnrld  ;  ont  of  one  man  a  r««e 
Of  men  innuiuernble,  there  to  direll, 
Not  here,  till  by  degrees  of  merit  raisi^d, 
Thej  open  lo  themwives  it  length  the  w»j 
Tp  hilher,  nnder  long  obedience  try'd. 
And  Earth  be  changed  to  Beav'n,  and  Hnv'n  to 
(Ine  kingdom,  joy  and  anion  without  end. 
Mean  vhile  bhabit  lax,  ye  Potr'rs  of  HaaTli ; 
And  thou,  mj  Word,  begotten  Soo,  by  Uice 


1 
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*ll'lii8  I  perform  ;  speak  thou  and  be  it  done. 
31  J  overeluulowing  Spirit  and  might  with  thee  165 

1  Bend  along ;  ride  forth,  and  bid  the  deep 
Within  appointed  bounds  be  Heav'n  and  Earth, 
Boundless  the  deep,  because  I  am  who  fill 
Infinitude,  nor  vacuous  the  space. 

Though  I  uncircumscribed  myself  retire  170 

And  put  not  forth  my  goodness  which  is  free 
To  act  or  not,  neeessity  and  chance 
Approach  not  me  ;  and  what  I  will  is  fate. 

So  spake  th'  Almighty,  and  to  what  he  spake, 
His  Word,  the  filiaUxodhead,  gave  effect  175 

Immediate  are  the  acts  of  God,  more  swift 
Than  time  or  motion  ;  but  to  human  cars 
Cannot  without  process  of  speech  be  told ; 
So  told  as  earthly  notion  can  receive. 

Great  triumph  and  rejoicing  was  in  Heav'n,  180 

When  such  was  heard  declared  th^  Almighty ^s  will. 
Glory  they  sung  to  the  Most  High,  good-will 
To  future  men,  and  in  their  dwellings  peace  : 
Glory  to  him,  whose  just  avenging  ire 
Had  driven  out  th'  ungodly  from  his  sight  185 


165.  (henhadowing  Spirit :  We  learn  from  Gen.  i.  2,  that  the  Spirit  of 
^Scd  ww9td  (or  brooded)  upon  the  face  of  the  wateri.  The  Spirit  of  God  co- 
-operated in  the  creation,  and,  therefore  19  said  to  he  sent  along  with  the  Son. 

168.  BammtUen^  ^,:  The  sense  is:  The  deep  is  houndless,  hut  the  space 
cootsined  in  it  is  not  vacuous  or  empty,  hecause  there  is  an  infinitude,  and  I 
fill  it.    Though  I,  who  am  myself  uncircumscrihed,  set  hounds  to  my  good- 
ness, and  do  not  exert  it  everywhere,  yet  neither  necessity  nor  chance  influ 
cnees  my  actions,  &c. — P. 

173.  FaU :  That  which  is  certain  to  take  place. 

179.  Notion:  Understanding. 

182.  Ghry,  4r. :  The  angels  are  very  properly  made  to  sing  the  same 
divine  song  to  usher  in  the  creation  that  they  did  to  usher  in  the  second 
creation  hy  Jesus  Christ,  Luke  ii.  14.  We  approve  of  Dr.  Bentley's  emen- 
dation, to  God  Moet  High,  as  it  improves  the  verse,  is  more  opposed  lo  men 
immediately  following,  and  agrees  belter  with  the  words  of  Luke. — N 


100  FAXABIU   MNT. 

And  th'  habiutions  of  th«  jtat :  to  Ua 
Gltfi;  and  praise,  whoM  wiwlem  bid  ord>aVI 
Good  out  of  cril  to  create,  uutMul 
Of  Spirits  lualigD,  a  better  nee  to  bring 
lata  their  vacant  room,  and  thenoe  diSbN 
His  good  to  worlds  and  agee  iDfloitA. 

So  sang  tfie  Hierarohiea :  Maao  vlule  ibe  Bo* 
On  his  great  expedition  now  appear^ 
Girt  with  omnipotence,  witt  radianae  oiowdM 
Of  majesty  divine ;  aapiaims  aod  lore 
Immense,  and  all  his  Father  in  luni  dtone. 
Aboat  his  chariot  nmnberioM  wore  ponv'd 
Chenih  and  Seraph,  Potentatn  and  Thttmoa, 
And  Virtues,  winged  SfHiita,  and  ehariota  wing*d 
From  th'  armoarj  of  Qod,  who*  stand  vt  old 
Myriads  between  two  bnieti  moantaiBi  lodged 
Against  a  solemn  daj,  hemeni'd  M  hand. 
Celestial  equipage  :  and  now  eerae  fvtt 
Spontancoos,  for  within  dwBi  Spirit  lived. 
Attendant  on  their  Lord :  HeaT*n  opsn'd  mda 
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^The  King  of  <jrIory  in  kis  pow'rfol  Word 
^nd  Spirit  coming  to  create  new  worlds.  ^ 

On  heavenly  ground  they  stood,  and  from  the  shore  210 

They  viewM  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss 
Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild, 
Up  from  the  bottom  turn'd  by  furious  winds 
And  surging  waves,  as  mountains,  to  assault 
Heaven's  height,  and  with  the  centre  mix  the  pole.  215 

Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou  deep,  peace, 

^••^  has  the  sense  of  producing,  as  in  III.  37  :  ^  Thoughtt  move  harmonUmt 
'^tunftcrs."     The  infemai  doois  gave  out  a  very  different  music  (.II.  881) : 

" and  jarring  tound 

The  inf«mal  doon,  and  on  their  hi$igei  grate 
Hanb  thunder,"  kc. 

209.  To  create,  ^. :  In  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  we  are  assured  of  this 
^rand  tnith,  unknown  to  ages  and  to  generations,  that  the  visihle  heavens 
^nd  the  earth  did  not  exist  from  all  eternity,  nor  arose  from  accidental  com- 
\>inations  of  pre-existing  matter,  hut  had  their  heginning  from  God.     When- 
ever that  heginning  was  in  time,  or  tchatever  it  was  in  form,  tliat  heginning 
'vras  God's  creative  act.     The  material  of  the  world  was  not  eternal,  as 
aaome  had  dreamed,  hut  was,  in  its  heginning,  however  remote,  the  work  of 
^ktd.     The  ohject  of  this'revelation,  then,  heing  simply  to  record,  for  man's 
instruction,  how  the  earth  assumed  its  present  goodly  frame,  and  acquired  its 
present  inhabitants,  nothing  is  said  of  its  intermediate  condition,  in  which  it 
may  have  lain  during  long  ages ;  hut  the  inspired  writer  goes  on  to  state 
ihat,  previous  to  its  exiUing  organization,  it  lay,  and  had  probably  for  a  long 
lime  lain,  ^  without  form  and  void,''  a  dark  and  empty  confusion,  and  that 
this  was  of  a  watery  nature. — K. 

Milton  introduces  many  antiquated  notions,  especially  that  of  a  universal 
Chaos.     Compare  notes  on  lines  894,  905,  906,  1029,  Book  II. 

210-31.  On  htavtfdy  ground^  Sfc.:  I  do  not  know  anything  in  the  whole 
poem  more  sublime  than  the  description  which  follows,  where  the  Messiah 
is  represented  at  the  head  of  his  angels,  as  looking  down  into  the  Chaos, 
calming  its  confusion,  riding  into  the  midst  of  it,  and  drawing  the  first  out- 
line of  the  creation. — A. 

21  d.  J§nd  with  the  centre  mix  the  pole :  In  Chaos  was  neither  centre,  nor 
pole,  nor  mountains  v214> ;  the  angel  does  not  say  there  were  ;  he  tells  Adam 
there  was  such  confusion  in  Chaos,  as  if  on  earth  the  sea,  in  mountainous  waves, 
should  rise  from  its  very  bottom  to  assault  Heaven,  and  mix  the  centre  of 
the  globe  with  the  extremities  of  it. — R. 

216.  SUtme^  ye  troubled^  6rc. :  How  much  does  the  brevity  of  the  command 
tdd  to  the  sublimity  and  majesty  of  it  1    It  is  the  same  kind  of  beauty  that 


Said  then  th'  omnifie  Word ;  joor  dfaaord  «nd  t 

>~or  BUy'd,  bat  oa  the  wingi  of  Ohanbia 

T'pUfted,  ID  paternal  glorj  rada 

Far  into  Chaos,  &nd  the  world  imboni ; 

For  ChMM  he»rd  his  Toiee :  Um  all  Ui  tnla 

FollowM  in  bright  pronwinn,  to  behM 

Creation,  and  the  wondan  i/hia  siglit. 

Then  staj'd  the  ferrid  wheda,  and  in  hk  haad 

He  t4X>k  the  golden  oompavoa,  prepared 

In  God'a  eternal  store,  to  dreamaeiilM 

This  nniverse,  and  all  oreafad  thin|;s. 

One  foot  he  cenl«r'd,  and  the  oAar  tiira*d    - 

Round  through  the  vast  prafimdi^  abMora, 

And  nid,  Thus  &r  extend,  thu  &r  ttj  bovndi, 

This  be  thj  jnst  cironinlerttnoe,  0  worid  I 


Longinus  sdmirei  in  the  Honic  hirtDij  of  As  a 
strain  with  tbc  tune  cMnufk  Vir^i  cdmiif  Ob  t« 
he  said  to  the  nging  Ma,  "  Piacr,  k  Wt,"  MaA  ii 
has  he  turned  the  eommuidiiig  wonb  titiua  a 

■nd  the  other  the  Jut  in 


DB.   nharomm 
«,int]HGev*l,« 
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us  God  the  Heay'n  created,  thus  the  Earth, 
atter  unform'd  and  void.     Darkness  profound 
over'd  th'  abyss  ;  but  on  the  wat'ry  calm 
HHis  brooding  wings  the  Spirit  of  Ood  outspread,  235 

^And  vital  virtue  infused  and  vital  warmth 
"Throughout  the  fluid  mass,  but  downward  purged 
The  black  tartareous  cold  infernal  dregs 
Adverse  to  life :  then  founded,  then  conglobed 
Like  things  to  like,  the  rest  to  several  place  240 

Disparted,  and  between  spun  out  the  air ; 
And  Earth,  self-balanced,  on  her  centre  hung. 
Let  there  be  light,  said  God  :  and  forthwith  light 

232.  The  reader  will  naturally  remark  how  exactly  Milton  copies  Moees 
his  aceount  of  the  creation.    This  Seventh  Book  may  be  called  a  sort  ol 

upon  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.    Milton  not  only  observes  the 
series  and  order,  but  preserves,  as  far  as  he  can,  the  very  words,  as  we 
y  see  in  this  and  other  instances. — N. 

233.  tkrfonnei  and  void :  Gen.  i.  2. 

235.  Mihnn  here  follows  the  original  Hebrew  more  closely  than  the  com- 
tnmalation  does. 

239.  FomuUd:  Moulded.     Conglobed:  United 

240.  Like  tkmgt,  ^, : 

*'  Diftug«r«  inde  loci  partei  coopere,  pareiqae 
Cum  paribut  Jungi  rei/*  kc. 

Lucrel.  v.  438. 

243.  Ld  there  be  light:  Milton  endeavours  to  give  some  account  how  light 
created  the  first  day,  when  the  sun  was  not  formed  till  the  fourth  day. 
He  says  that  it  was  ^  tpker'd  in  a  radiant  doud^''  and  so  journeyed  round  the 
«ajth  m  a  cloudy  tabernacle;  and  herein  he  is  justified  by  the  authority  of 
•ome  commentators ;  though  others  think  this  light  was  the  light  of  the  sun, 
which  shone  as  yet  very  imperfectly,  and  did  not  appear  in  full  lustie  till 
the  fourth  day. — N. 

The  changes  of  day  and  night,  which  are  described  as  existing  before  tl.e 
fourth  day.  could  not  have  existed  without  the  sun,  seeing  that  they  depend 
oa  the  earth's  relation  to  that  luminary.  Geology  concurs  with  Scripture  in 
declarinf  the  existence  of  the  watery  chaos  previously  to  the  era  in  which 
man,  and  his  contemporary  animals,  received  their  being.  The  earth  then 
existed  as  the  wreck  of  an  anterior  creation,  with  all  its  previous  and 
interim  arrangements  and  fossil  remaiius;  but  strangely  convuli^ed  and  frac- 
tored,  tobmerged  in  water,  and  enshrouded  in  darkness.  Thus  it  lay,  pro- 
bably for  an  immenae  period ;  life  was  extinct ;  but  matter  continued  subject 


Etbereat  firet  of  things,  quintonencc  pan, 

Sprang  from  ihe  deep,  and  from  her  native  Mt 

To  jonrncy  through  the  aerj  gloom  bcgko, 

Sphered  ID  a  radiant  clond ;  for  jet  the  son 

Was  not :  she  in  a  cloud;  tabernacle 

Sojoum'd  the  while.     Uod  nw  the  I^t  wu  good ; 

And  light  from  darkness  bj  the  hemisphiro 

Dividr;d  :  light  the  Da;,  and  darkacss  Night 

He  named.     Thus  was  the  first  day  cv'd  uid  mora 

Nor  past  uncelebrated,  nor  unsung 

B;  the  crleiitial  choirs,  when  orient  Ught 


to  the  smmc  [aws  wilh  nriiich  it  b»A  hern  otieinalljr  endowed.  TW  wmut 
altnclion.  ihc  nmi'  npulnon.  ll»  lunc  ramiuDalion  of  ionm.  wUek.  hf 
the  will  at  God.  hnvc  ever  been  inhereiil  in  it.  dill  exuled.  The  nm.  thm, 
Acting  bjr  iu  mual  )iwb  apoh  »  vut  ■  body  of  naten,  endmlly,  in  the 
eoiiliniwin  bipw  ol  lEes.  drew  up  a  pmlieiciai  idbh  oI  dmae  nd  ikffe 
vapoun,  which,  held  suspended  id  the  alnioiphere,  Ifarm-  a  pall  irf  Mil  1 1  it 
night  around  the  globe.  All  thinp  beneath  il  became  inirisblc.  and  no  nj 
of  light  nutd  pierce  the  [hick  cwopx  of  dailcoBa.  tajtt  upm  bfcc,  in 
almost  iiUtnile  &ii«euion  of  cloaely-packcd  and  daikling  clou^  fiUid  the 
■tmoaphcre,  and  abcoriied  rretf  fwtiol*  of  li^  Inv  Mbn  it  cmdd  Ma^ 
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^^^^diiHng  lint  from  dftrkness  ihey  beheld :  255 

irth-day  of  Heayhi  and  £arth :  with  joy  and  shout 
he  hollow  nniyersal  orb  they  fillM, 

-■<\.nd  touch'd  their  golden  harps,  and  hymning  praised 

^^od  and  his  works  ;  Creator  him  they  sung, 

^%3oth  when  first  ey'ning  was,  and  when  first  morn.  260 

Again,  God  said,  let  there  be  firmament 

^^55.  Exhaling:  Riling  as  vapour. 

^56.  Hollow  univermil  orb :  Orb  of  the  univene,  concave,  and  without  in- 
itant.     Compare  267. 

^61.  AgttitL,  God  mud:  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  (which  Mil- 
^  copies)  is  strictly  anthropopathicy  or  in  harmony  with  the  feelings,  views, 
*^^  popular  modes  of  expression  which  prevail  in  an  early  state  of  society, 
lA'hich  are  always  best  adapted  for  universal  use.     Hence  the  collo- 
^«ial  or  dramatic  style  of  the  account.    For  example :  ^nd  God  taid — not 
t  there  was  any  poeal  nitenuice,  where,  as  yet,  there  was  no  ear  to  hear 
of  which  would  imply  a  corporeal  structure)  — let  there  be  light — let  there 
a  /Srmament — Ut  the  earth  bring  forth  ;  by  which  we  are  to  understand  that 
ese  effects  were  produced  just  as  if  such  a  fiat  had  been,  in  each  instance, 
^  vocally  uttered,  and  such  a  formula  actually  employed.    The  bare  volitions 
^  C  the  Infinite  Mind  are  deeds. 

In  order  to  interpret  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  aright,  another  fact  to  be  borne 

ri  mind  is,  that  every  visible  object  is  spoken  o£  not  according  to  its  scien- 

i  fie  character,  but  optieallff,  or  according  to  its  appearance ;  just  as,  with  all 

^  mr  knowledge  of  the  solar  system,  we  Fpeak,  even  in  scientific  works,  of 

^le  sun  as  riting  and  getting.    For  example — Had  there  been  an  unscientific 

uman  spectator  of  the  creative  process,  the  atmosphere  would  have  ap- 

'K^eared  to  his  eye  as  it  does  still  to  every  untutored  eye — a  firm  and  solid 

"^  xpanse,  sustaining  the  waters  above.    The  sun  and  the  moon  would  have 

^^ppeared  to  be  "two  great  lights"  of  nearly  equal  magnitude,  com{>arcd  with 

"^which  all  the  astral  systems  deserved  only  that  which  is  allotted  to  them 

' a  passing  word.    The  describer  is  supposed  to  occupy  an  earthly  position, 

^^imself  the  centre  of  the  universe.    The  earth  is  said  to  have  brought  forth 

J^rasa,  and  the  waters  to  have  produced  living  creatures,  though  we  are  to 

V:ielieve  that  no  creative  power  was  delegated  to  the  elements  to  produce 

'^  hem,  but,  that  they  were  made  in  full  perfection  by  the  simple  volition  of 

^Omnipotence ;  but  then,  to  a  human  looker-on,  they  would  so  apiiear  to 

^"^ave  been  produced.     And  the  fiat  is  said  to  have  been  issued,  ^^  I^t  the  dry 

^  and  appear^^  when  there  was  no  human  eye  to  see  it ;  but  had  there  l)een  a 

Spectator,  it  would  have  risen  to  his  view  as  if  such  a  command  had  been 

^  iteraHy  given.    And  if  to  this  optical  mode  of  description  it  be  objected 

'^hat  as  there  wot  no  human  spectator,  the  account  can  only  be  received  and 

-&jiteri»eted  as  an  allegorical  representation,  we  reply  that  it  i^  the  very 

T 


Amid  the  mien,  and  let  it  dirida 
The  waters  from  the  watnm.     An 
Tbe  finnanieiit,  ezpanae  of  liqaid. 
Transparent,  elemental  air,  difitnsi 
In  circoit  to  the  ntlennoat  eoanx 
Of  this  great  ronnd :  paititioti 
The  waters  nndemeath 
Dividing :  fbr  aa  earth,  M  he  the 
Bnilt  on  circamflnoua  waten  aaln 


pare, 


h  from  tboM  abvn 


meihml  Ibt  annrenns  its  gnat  4ai^— ttat  «t  b«ia(  popdMlr  a^Hi^Ua; 

uid  that  tbc  way  in  which  it  haoaoM*  boA  JaUUiiiHi  ami  vMAf  y^if, 
is  by  idadng  the  imhii.  in  iiiwiiwiiii,  in  tka  poatiiB  at  a  ^aOttKi — 
Habbis  on  '-Man  PrimeTil,"  11,  12. 

Finiiam€9t :  Kitto  pnfmly  abmrm  Aal  Oa  {OMMy  ■aHMf  of  Iht 
Hebrew  wtod  (Gen.  i.  7)  tba  tianrialad  ia,  t^m 


on.  (furiri^  which  are  the  veiy  pn]|N(tMN  ef  ear  tfaa^hm; 
word  tMtd  ty  the  Greek  tranalatoia,  togrthar  with  tha  toni  fwwha 
tLai  tbe  material  hearene  fcmed  a  aalid  h""'T*if'f  aiih.  Ammg 
liici-1.  in  which  Ihe  stan  were  wt,  lad  aahseqoenl  tnaakaaa  to  n 
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^CfryBtalline  ocean,  and  the  loud  xnisnile 
^Df  Chaos  far  removed,  lest  fierce  extremes 
^ODtigaous  might  distemper  the  whole  frame ; 
And^Heay'n  he  named  the  Firmament.     So  ey'n 
And  morning  choms  snng  the  secoqd  day.  275 

The  earth  was  formM,  but  in  the  womb  as  yet 
Of  waters,  cmbryon  immature  inyolyed, 
Appear'd  not.     Over  all  the  face  of  th'  earth 
Main  ocean  flow'd,  not  idle,  but  with  warm 
Prolific  humour  soft^ng  all  her  globe,  280 

Fermented  the  great  mother  to  conceiye. 
Satiate  with  genial  moisture,  when  Ood  said, 
Be  gather 'd  now,  ye  waters  under  Ileay'n, 
Into  one  place,  and  let  dry  land  appear. 
Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear  285 

Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 
Into  the  clouds  ;  their  tops  ascend  the  sky : 
So  high  as  heaved  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep. 
Capacious  bed  of  waters :  thither  they  290 

Hasted  with  glad  precipitance,  uproU'd 
As  drops  on  dust  conglobing  from  the  dry ; 
Part  rise  in  crystal  wall,  or  ridge  direct. 
For  haste  :  such  flight  the  great  command  impressed 

277.  Embrytm  immature :  The  earth,  that  is,  the  land,  had  not  yet  heen 
^InxMight  to  light :  it  was  still  enwrapped  in  the  ocean  of  waters.    To  use  the 
£gure  here  employed,  it  was  not  yet  born. 

281.  FermenUd:  Excited. 

284.  This  act  of  creative  power  must,  to  be  thus  immediate,  have  been 
attended  by  a  tremendous  convulsion  of  the  exterior  portions  of  the  £;lobo, 
iipheaving  certain  portions  of  the  land,  and,  of  course,  depressing  others, 
thereby  leaving  vast  hollows,  into  which  the  waters,  diffused  over  tUu 
earth^s  surface,  receded,  and  within  which  they  were  confined.  Most  sub- 
limely does  Milton  describe,  in  the  following  lines,  the  immediate  i-0*ect  of 
the  Divine  command,  which  the  third  day  heard. — K. 

^^wton  has  called  attention  to  the  beautiful  numbers  in  the  following  lines, 
and  finely  observed,  that  they  seem  to  rise  with  the  rising  mountains,  and  to 
•ink  again  with  the  falling  waters. 

S93.  Conglolimg :  Forming  themselves  into  spherical  masses 


On  tlie  swift  floods.     As  vnaita  at  the  mil  38S    ' 

Of  trumpet  (for  of  arniies  tbou  hut  hnanl) 

Troop  to  tieif  standard,  so  the  wat'ry  throDg, 

Wave  rolling  after  nave,  where  way  ihi^y  faimd ; 

If  steep,  with  torrent  rapture  ;  if  ibroogh  plain, 

Soft-ebbiog  i  nor  withstood  them  rock  or  btU,  3U 

But  they,  or  nnder  ground,  or  circuit  wide 

With  serpent  error,  wand'ring  feinid  thitir  w>y, 

And  OD  tho  washy  oote  deep  channels  wore  j 

Easy,  ere  God  had  bid  the  ground  he  dry, 

All  but  within  those  banks,  where  rivers  now  305 

Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train, 

The  dry  land,  Earth,  and  the  great  reccpt&clo 

Of  congregated  waters  he  oall'd  Seas: 

And  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  sdid.  Let  th'  earth 

Put  forth  the  verdaut  graas,  herb  yielding  wwd,  310 

And  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  her  kind, 

3S9.  Atpdin;  Kipiilily  and  riolfim. 
303.  Waihf  uojf  Wnery,  ■oft  mud. 
306.  Drair.  I^:     The  rivsn  are  imagined  U  fttwni  uS  quality  diBWiti( 

tbc  inin  of  ihcit  roIi«>  alier  tham. 
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^^ffboae  seed  is  in  hendf  apon  the  earth. 
^Ke  scarce  had  said,  when  the  bare  earth,  till  then 

TI>e8ert  and  bare,  unsightly,  unadom'd, 

^Brought  forth  the  tender  grass,  whose  verdure  clad  315 

Her  uniyersal  face  with  pleasant  green ; 
Then  herbs  of  every  leaf,  that  sudden  flow'r'd 
Opening  their  various  colours,  and  made  gay 
Her  bosom  smelling  sweet :  and  these  scarce  blown. 
Forth  flourish^  thick  the  clustering  vine,  forth  crept  320 

The  smeUing  gourd,  upstood  the  corny  reed 
Embattled  in  her  field,  and  th'  humble  shrub, 
And  bush  with  frinled  hair  implicit.     Last 
Rose,  as  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 
Their  branches,  hung  with  copious  fruit,  or  gemm'd  325 

Their  blossoms :  with  high  woods  the  hills  were  crown'd. 
With  tufts  the  valleys,  and  each  fountain  side. 
With  borders  long  the  rivers  :  that  earth  now 
Seem'd  like  to  Heav'n,  a  seat  where  Gods  might  dwell, 

nces.    The  history  relates  to  the  familiarly  ktiown,  the  visible,  and  the 

ful  among  animals.    Man  himself  is  described  as  created  last ;  plainly  in- 

imating  that  all  which  had  gone  before  was  only  a  means  of  which  he  was 

%o  be  the  subordinate  end.    If  the  ertation  ittelf,  then,  be  thus  designed  to 

•^nibsenre  his  wel&re,  it  is  only  in  harmony  with  this  fact,  that  the  account 

'^of  the  creation  shoold  be  given  in  a  style  so  fanniliar  as  to  be  easily  under- 

vtood  by  him,  in  a  manner  so  graphic  as  to  make  him  present,  and  to  paint 

it  to  his  eye ;  and  that  it  should  confine  itself  chiefly  to  that  which  more 

immediately  eoocems  him. — Hxaais,  **Man  Primeval,"  13,  14. 

317.  Berbi :  (Brought  forth)  herbs. 

321.  Smdiing  gourd:  Bentley  and  Newton  prefer  to  read  it  twelling 
gourd. 

Conuf :  Strong  and  stiff  like  a  horn,  Virg.  ^n.  iiL  22 : 

**  Quo  oom«a  lummo 
Vlignlta,  •t  d«naia  haitilibas  horrida  mjrtai." 

322.  EmbmttUd:  Arranged  as  for  battle. 

323.  bmpUeit:  Infolded,  intangled. 

325.  Gtnm^d:  Put  forth.  328.  That:  So  that. 

329.  In  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  his  description  of  the  work  oi  creation, 
Sfiltoo  owes  much  to  Du  Bartas,  whose  curious  work,  in  the  excellent  trans- 
ktioo  of  John  Sylvester  (time  of  James  l.\  scarcely  deserves  the  neglect 
falD  which  it  has  fallen.    But  Milton's  hand  turns  to  gold  whatever  it 


Or  wander  with  delight,  and  lave  to  haont 

Her  sacreil  shades.     Thoogh  Oud  bkd  j«t  not  rwnM 

Upon  the  earth,  and  man  tu  till  the  grawDd 

None  was,  but  from  the  nartli  »  dewy  mitt 

Went  up  and  waier'd  all  the  gr^nud,  aad  eaob 

Plant  of  the  field,  which,  i-re  it  was  In  ih'  «arll) 

God  nittdo,  aod  ov'ry  hi'rb,  bt^fore  it  gt-rw 

On  the  green  sttui  :  God  saw  thai  it  wm  gxid : 

So  ev'n  and  mom  recorded  the  third  d»^. 

Again  the  Almighty  spake,  Let  then  be  Ug^ts 
High  in  the  expanse  of  Hoavco,  to  divide 
The  day  from  night :  and  let  then  bo  for  EJgos, 
For  seaarns,  aud  for  days,  and  cireling  years  ; 
And  let  them  be  for  lighta,  as  I  ordnin 
Their  office  in  the  firmameDt  of  Hetv'n, 
To  give  light  on  the  earth :  and  it  was  so. 
And  God  made  two  great  ti^ts,  great  for  tbdr  nae 

touches  ;  Bnd  here  we  have  trt  bcloR  na,  with  woodcrful  thill,  the  ^ 
of  maajr  page*  of  Du  BsrtH. — K. 
3;iS.  RtBidtd :  EegUtend,  anawiaccd. 
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To  Man  ;  the  greater  to  liave  rale  bj  day, 

The  leflB  by  night  altem ;  and  made  the  stars 

And  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  Heav'n 

T'  illaminate  the  earth,  and  rule  the  day  350 

In  their  yicissitude,  and  rule  the  night, 

And  light  from  darkness  to  divide.     God  saw, 

Surveying  his  great  work,  that  it  was  good  : 

For,  of  celestial  bodies,  first  the  sun, 

A  mighty  sphere,  he  framed,  uulightsome  first,  355 

Though  of  ethereal  mould  :  then  form'd  the  moon 

Globose,  and  ev'ry  magnitude  of  stars. 

And  sow'd  with  stars  the  Heav'n  thick  as  a  field : 

Of  light  by  far  the  greater  part  he  took, 

Transplanted  from  her  cloudy  shriue,  and  placed  360 

In  the  sun's  orb,  made  porous  to  receive 

And  drink  the  liquid  light,  firm  to  retain 

Her  gatherM  beams,  great  palace  now  of  light. 

Hither,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  stars 

""^work  of  the  third  day.  Kitto  has  remarked  upon  thia  subject,  that  the  sun 
9Uid  modH  appearing  for  the  first  time,  and,  of  course,  as  new  creations,  they 
would  be  described  as  such,  in  the  same  phraseology  that  has  before  been 
used ;  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  understand  the  sacred  writer 
as  asserting  the  creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  that  day,  but  only  their 
develoimient  on  that  day  as  adapted  to  the  purposes  intended,  the  creation 
of  them  having  previously  taken  place.  Milton's  theory  (359-366) ,  is  very 
different— quite  poetical,  indeed,  but  destitute  of  the  countenance  and  support 
of  modem  science. 

347.  As  the  days  are  reckoned  from  evening  to  evening,  the  moon  must 
first  have  shone,  and  subsequently  the  sun.  If  man  had  then  existed  on  the 
earth  (says  Kitto)  the  appearance  of  the  ''  pale  regent  of  the  night''  would 
hare  pnpaied  his  mind  and  his  eye  for  the  glory  of  that  ^  greater  light" 
which  the  day  was  to  disclose. 

348.  JttUm :  Alternate,  in  succession. 

360.  Skfine :  Caie,  or  enclosure. 

3Cl-e3.  Porotu^  yHftrm :  Milton  seems  to  have  taken  this  thought  from 
what  ia  said  of  the  Bologna  stone,  which,  being  placed  in  the  light,  will  im- 
and  for  tome  time,  retain  it,  so  as  to  illuminate  a  dark  place. — R. 

M9.  liqM:  Lucret  v.  282 : 

"  Largai  itom  liguidi  foni  tumini$  ethereuN  lol." 

Mk  Otktt  timn :  The  planets  are  meant.    Their  coming  to  the  sun  as  a 


Kepairing,  in  tfaetr  golden  nrHH  draw  lijjht, 

And  bonce  the  morniDg  pUuot  gilds  her  bona ; 

Bv  linclorc  or  rofli^clioD  ihey  aagmeDt 

TLeir  Hmall  pecuU&r,  tLongh  for  homaa  lif^t 

So  f&r  remote,  with  diniination  seen. 

First  in  hb  east  the  glorious  lamp  ms  seen, 

Regent  of  day,  and  all  th'  horiKon  round 

Invested  with  brigtit  rays  jiwnnd  to  run 

His  longitude  through  Heaven's  high  rowi.     The  grej 

Dawn  and  the  Pleiades  before  bim  danc«d. 

Shedding  sweet  inflacnce.     Less  bright  the  moon,  375 

But  opposite  in  Icvelt'd  west  was  set 

biifiTain  for  Ihrir  light,  ii  a  lughlf  ptwtifil  lirt.  ami  not  to  b«  Utaallj  ^ 
deiTliod  u  coRveymg  a  pbUosDphiail  Fipluution  of  the  malW. 

36S,  Picuiiar:   ExduMve  er  indcpendMl  property. 

:iTl>-84.  F<nt  <n  kit  nut,  (r. .  Tbe  »v«ial  gloru*  (tf  tW  hnVMa  naka 
their  appeacBore  an  the  fouitb  day.  On*  would  wonder  how  Ihr  pMI  (floU 
be  so  concise  in  his  descriptiiui  of  tbe  fi.%  days'  work,  a 
iLem  wilhin  ihe  boiinl*  of  an  epiuk.  and,  si 
a)  to  give  Ds  a  lively  idea  of  tbcm.  Tbis  ii 
(ccouat  U  Ihc  &lth  and  tixlh  dajn^  u  which  be  baa  down  oat  !•  bh  "imm 
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[is  mirror,  with  fvll  fiioe  borrowiDg  her  light 
Prom  him,  for  other  light  nhe  needed  Done 
In  that  aspect ;  and  still  that  distance  keeps 
Till  ni^t)  then  in  the  east  her  torn  she  shines,  380 

Serolred  on  Heaven's  great  axle ;  and  her  reign 
'With  thousand  lesser  lights  dividual  holds, 
^ith  thousand  thousand  stars,  that  then  appeared 
Spangling  the  hemisphere.     Then  first  adom'd 
"With  her  bright  luminaries  that  set  and  rose,  385 

Olad  er'ning  and  glad  mom  crown'd  the  fourth  day. 
And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  generate 

Heptile  with  spawn  abundant,  living  soul : 

And  let  fowl  fiy  above  the  earth,  with  wings 

DisplajM  on  th'  open  firmament  of  Hcav^.  390 

And  God  created  the  great  whales,  and  each 

Soul  living,  each  that  crept,  which  plenteously 

The  waters  generated  by  their  kinds. 

And  ev^  bird  of  wing  after  his  kind  ; 

And  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  blessM  them,  saying,  395 

Be  fruitful,  multiply,  and  in  tho  seas. 

And  lakes,  and  running  streams,  the  waters  fill ; 

And  let  the  fowl  bo  multiply 'd  on  th'  earth. 

Forthwith  the  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay 

With  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals  400 

377.  JSRf  imrror :  The  moon  is  here  bemutifully  described  aa  the  mirror  of 

379.  jiip^et :  Relation,  position 

383.  Dnkhtol:  Divided. 

387-68.  Ld  ikt  watera  generate^  4nr. :  Milton  scarcely  anywhere,  in  so  nar- 

'^^r  a  compass,  indicates  his  profound  knowledge  of  biblical  lore,  as  in  thi« 

^^Aviofi  he  has  given  of  the  firrt  clause  of  the  Divine  mandate  uttered  on 

filth  day  of  creation.     He  knew  that  the  word  translated  ^  moving  crea- 

,"    was  not   ^moving''   or  ^creeping"   (as  elsewhere  rendered),   but 

'^Kiidly  multiplying,  or  ^  swarming  creatures ;"  in  short,  it  is  applied  to  all 

'^^^ds  of  living  creatures,  inhabiting  the  waters,  which  are  oviparous,  aiul  re- 

kable  for  fecundity,  as  we  know  is  eminently  the  case  with  the  (inny 

In  other  passages  of  Scripture  it  is  applied  even  to  the  smaller  land 

and  reptiles  noted  for  their  swarming  abundance. — K. 

:  Cieatore. 
14 
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Offish  tli&t  with  their  fine  and  shining  sotitm 

Glide  under  the  grcon  wave,  in  sculls  that  oft 

Bunk  the  niid-»ca :  part  ein^le  at  irith  mate 

firaie  the  sea-woed  their  pasture,  nntl  lliroa^b  grow 

Of  coral  stray  or  sporting  iritli  quick  glaoce. 

Shew  to  the  sau  their  w»red  coata  drapt  iritli  gold, 

Or  in  their  pearly  shells  at  ease,  attoad 

Moist  nutrlDient,  or  under  rocks  their  food 

In  jointed  armour  wstch.      On  eniooth  lh«  s«d, 

And  bended  dolphins  play  :  pari  hn|^  of  bulk 

Wallowing  unwieldy,  enornioiu  in  their  gut. 

Tempest  the  ocean  j  there  leviathan, 

Hngpiit  of  living  creatures,  on  the  deep 

Stretch 'd  like  a,  proniantorj,  ideepB  or  swims. 

And  seems  a  moving  bnd,  and  at  bis  gills 

Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunk  spouTa  out,  a  aw. 

iMeanwhile  the  tepid  cares,  and  f«aa,  and  ^rea 

Their  brood  as  uum'rous  hatch,  from  ih'  agg  thst  sooi 

Busting  with  kindly  rupture  forlli  disclos'.'d 

Tbcir  callow  young,  but  fcather'd  soon  and  fledge 


I 
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Tliej  samni'd  Aeir  pens,  and  soaring  the  air  sublime, 

T^ith  clang  despised  the  ground,  under  a  cloud 

In  prospect :  there  the  eagle  and  the  stork 

On  clift  and  cedar  tops  their  eyries  build : 

Part  loosely  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise  425 

In  common,  ranged  in  figure,  wedge  their  waj, 

Intelligent  of  seasons,  and  set  forth 

Their  adry  caravan  high  over  seas 

Flying,  and  orer  lands,  with  mutual  wing. 

Easing  their  flight ;  so  steers  the  prudent  crane  430 

Her  annual  voyage,  borne  on  winds ;  the  air 

Floats  as  they  pass,  fimnM  with  unnumberM  plumes. 

From  branch  to  branch  the  smaller  birds  with  song 

Solaced  the  woods,  and  spread  their  painted  wings 

Till  ev'n,  nor  then  the  solemn  nightingale  435 

421.  SiMUR'if  tharpeni :  Had  their  quills  matured,  or  full-grown. 

423.  Under  a  cUmd  m  proapect :  The  ground,  to  the  eye  appeared  under  a 
ctlond,  being  shaded  by  the  multitude  of  birds. 

424.  JE^rwt:  Nests;  Job  xxzix.  27,  28. 

425.  Loomly:  Scatteringly. 

426.  W^igt  their  way :  The  author  of  Spectacle  de  la  Nature^  sajrs,  "-  As  to 
trild  ducks  and  cranes  they  fly,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  in  quest  of  more 
lavourable  climates.  They  all  assemble  at  a  certain  day,  like  swallows  and 
quails.  They  decamp  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  very  agreeable  to  observe 
their  flight  They  generally  range  themselves  in  a  long  column  like  an  I, 
or  in  two  linea  miited  in  a  point  like  a  >.  reversed.  And  so  as  Milton  here 
••ya: 

" ranged  in  Igors  wedge  their  way." 

The  dock  or  quail  that  forms  the  point,  cuts  the  air,  and  facilitates  a  pas? 
^•ge  to  those  which  fallow.  He  does  this  for  a  short  time,  then  falls  back 
i  t  the  rear,  and  another  takes  his  post.    And  thus,  as  Milton  says, 

* with  BDtaal  wing 

Esdng  their  flight.'* 

429.  Wkk  MMfiM/  wmg :  With  each  other's  wing. 

431.  Air :  Compare  .£sch.  Prom.  V.  125. 

434.  Solaced  the  wood$ :  A  poetic  idea.  The  woods  are  personified.  See 
Viig.  JEn,  rix,  32 : 

**  JUherm  muteebant  canto." 

T. 

495.  ThteeUmm  mghtmgfde:  Milton^s  fondness  for  this  little  bird  is  very 
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Ceased  warbling,  but  all  night  toned  her  Boft  lajB : 

Others  on  silyer  lakes  and  rivers  bathed 

Their  downy  breast.     The  swan  with  arched  neck 

Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly  rows 

Her  state  with  oarj  feet ;  yet  oft  they  quit  440 

The  dank,  and  rising  on  stiff  pennons  tow'r 

The  mid  aerial  sky  :  others  on  ground 

WalkM  firm  ;  the  crested  cock,  whose  clarion  aoonda 

The  silent  hours,  and  th'  other  whose  gay  train 

Adorns  him,  coloured  with  the  fiorid  hue  445 

Of  rainbows  and  starry  eyes.     The  waters  thus 

With  fish  replenish'd,  and  the  air  with  fowl 

Kv'ning  and  mom  solemnised  the  fifth  day. 

The  sixth,  and  of  creation  last,  aroso 
With  cv'ning  harps  and  matin,  when  G^od  said,  450 

Let  th'  earth  bring  forth  soul  living  in  her  kind, 
Cattle  and  creeping  things,  and  beast  of  th'  earth. 
Each  in  their  kind.     The  earth  obeyM ;  and  straight 
Opening  her  fertile  womb,  teemM  at  a  birth 
InnumVous  living  creatures,  perfect  forms,  456 

LimbM  and  full  grown.     Out  of  the  ground  up  rose 
As  from  his  lair  the  wild  beast,  where  he  wons 
In  forest  wild,  in  thicket,  brake,  or  den ; 
Among  the  trees  in  pairs  they  rose,  they  walkM : 

remarkable,  being  ezpre^aed  on  every  proper  occasion.  He  oompuci  (IH 
37)  his  own  making  verses  in  his  blindness,  to  the  nightingile  tinging  in  tkc 
dark.  In  IV.  598,  a  charming  account  is  given  of  her  mutac.  She  it  iitio* 
duced  in  IV.  539,  771 ;  V.  38 ;  VIII.  519.  So  in  II  Penterow,  a  motepu- 
ticular  description  is  furnished ;  the  first  of  his  sonnets  is  addraned  to  thii 
favourite  bird. 

438.  Arched  neck :  This  beauty  of  the  swan  has  been  overlooked  by  tbe 
ancient  poets  in  their  frequent  descriptions  of  the  swan.  Memding:  Her 
"A* i tigs  are  raised  and  spread  as  a  mantle,  with  apparent  pride.  &r  iftC' 
Her  maje&ty,  her  stately  form. 

441.  Dank:  Wet. 
4/50.  Matin:  Morning. 

4.') I.  Souliivint^:  This  is  a  more  literal  translation  of  tbt  HtlveW  tl0 
in  our  Erigli.sh  Bible,  which  reads //rm^  creature, 
4.')7.    How*:  lUvvll:. 
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The  cattle  in  the  fidck  and  meadows  green :  460 

Those  rare  and  solitary,  \he8e  in  flocks, 

Pasturing  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  npspmng. 

The  grassy  clods  now  caly'd ;  now  half  appeared 

The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 

His  hinder  parts,  then  springs  as  broke  from  bandS|  465 

And  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane :  the  ounc6| 

The  libbard,  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 

Rising,  the  cmmbled  earth  above  them  threw 

In  hillocks  :  the  swift  stag  from  under  ground 

Bore  op  his  branching  head  ;  scarce  from  his  mould  470 

Behemoth,  biggest  bom  of  earth,  upheaved 

His  vastness  ;  fleeced  the  flocks  and  bleating  rose, 

461.  Tkou  rare,  ifc.:  Thcte  refers  to  the  wild  beasts  (457);  that  to  the 
Ume — ^the  aUtle;  and  it  is  a  very  signal  act  of  Providenoe,  that  then  are 
so  few  of  the  former  sort,  and  so  many  of  the  latter,  for  the  service  of 
man. — fi. 

463.  Caived :  Brought  forth  animals,  not  those  of  the  cow  kind  only.  In 
Job  xjuix.  1,  hinds  are  said  to  calvt,  also  in  Ps.  xxix.  9.  Milton  supposes 
the  beasts  to  rise^  out  of  the  earth  tn  perftct  fontu,  limbed,  andfiUi-grownj 
as  Raphael  had  painted  this  subject  before  in  the  Vatican ;  and  he  describes 
their  manner  of  rising  in  figures  and  attitudes,  and  in  numbers  too,  suited  to 
their  various  natures. — N. 

466.  Ratnpant :  Rearing  upon  the  hinder  feet  Brinded  mane :  Mane  of 
various  colours,  spotted. 

467.  Libbard:  Leopard. 

472.  Hie  vattnees :  The  numbers  are  excellent,  and  admirably  express  the 
heaviness  and  unwieldiness  of  the  elephant^  which  Milton  plainly  means. 
BiAemolh  and  leviathan  are  two  creatures  described  in  the  Book  of  Job,  sup- 
posed by  critics  to  be  the  river-horse  and  the  crocodile,  though  Milton,  with 
the  concurrence  of  many  earlier  interpreters,  considered  them  to  indicate  the 
elephant  and  the  whale.  Behemoth^  biggett  bom :  The  alliteration  is  re 
markable,  all  the  words  beginning  with  the  same  letter.  Another  instance 
of  alliteration  we  had  (286), in  the  production  of  the  mountains: 

" snd  their  broad  bare  hmeks  ttph«ftT« 

Into  the  oloudi." 

The  labour  of  the  lines  containing  these  alliterations,  appears  greater  m 
contrast  with  the  ease  of  the  following  measures  which  describe  the  lesser 
•nimals  springing  as  lightly  and  as  thick  as  plants : 

Ils«c*d  the  flocks  and  blMtiag  roee, 

Aa  pUntJ.'^ 


As  pbato :  unbignow  bataMK  Mft  ad  iat 
The  river-hone  and  aoalj  snoodikr 
At  once  came  forth  wbtttntt  em^t  the  gra^ri^ 
Insect  or  worm :  thoK  wavod  tkdr  limbir  ham 
For  wings,  snd  nualleat  li 
Id  all  the  liTeriet  doek'd  oi 
With  spoU  of  gold  and  pnrplo,  asv«  and  ffmm 
These  as  a  Une  their  long  diniaiiB—  dr«<r. 
Streaking  the  groond  with  naaaoB  tnM ;  ait  iQ 
Minima  of  nature ;  mmm  of  Mrp«at  Und, 
WondrooB  in  lengtb  aitd  ootyalnaBB,  iaiulnd 
Their  snaky  folds,  ttti  «Uod  win^     flxit  ««pl 
The  parnmooioa*  enuaet,  pn 


Of  fdtare,  in  small  room  Urge  h 
Pattern  of  jut  eqnalitf  pwhy 
Hereafter,  join'd  in  her  piqnkr  faibM 
Of  commonalty :  swuming  nnct  w/ppeut 
The  female  bee,  that  feeds  her  hndin^  droM 
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^elieioiuly,  and  bnilda  her  waxen  oelb 
""^Vith  honey  stored.     The  rest  are  numberless, 
^.^nd  thou  their  natures  know^st,  and  gav'st  them  names 
^^feedless  to  thee  repeated ;  nor  unknown 
TThe  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field,  49:'^ 

Of  huge  extent  sometunes,  with  braien  eyes 

And  hairy  mane  terrific,  though  to  thee 

Not  noxious,  but  obedient  at  thy  call. 
Now  Heaven  in  all  her  glory  shone,  and  roll'd 

Her  motions,  as  the  great  first  Mover's  hand  500 

First  wheePd  their  course ;  earth  in  her  rich  attire 

Consummate  lovely  smiled  ;  air,  water,  earth. 

By  fowl,  fish,  beast,  was  flown,  was  swum,  was  walked 

Frequent ;  and  of  the  sixth  day  yet  remain'd ; 

There  wanted  yet  the  master-work,  the  end  605 

Of  all  yet  done  ;  a  creature  who  not  prone 

And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 

With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 

His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 

Oovem  the  rest,  self-knowing,  and  from  thence  510 

Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  Heaven, 

Uiales,  the  worken ;  and  the  males  or  drones.  The  swarm  consists  in  general 
of  about  six  thousand  bees,  of  which  about  two  hundred  are  males,  the  rest 
lenialea,  and  of  these  one  only,  for  the  most  part,  is  prolific,  and  she  is  called 
the  queen.  It  is  said  that  she  condescends  to  wait  upon  the  drones,  her  hus- 
IiumIb,  and  to  bring  them  honey,  an  idea  which  Milton  has  expressed. 

407.  JSbtry  mam:  Virgil,  in  like  manner,  attributes  a  mane  to  serpents 
JEji.iLS06: 

8aagttiii««  •xfup«raiit  uodsa." 

N. 

50S.  Then  waniti  ytf,  4fc. :  The  author  here  remembered  and  copied,  aa 

Newton  tuppoaes,  Ovid,  Met  i.  76. 

**Saiietiat  hit  snimaL  ni«iitiM]ii«  oapMiai  alt« 
D««i«t  adhuc.  et  quod  domiimri  in  enters  pouet— 
FInzit  in  feAgittm  moderantiim  cuocU  Deoram. 
Pronaque  cum  ip«etent  animalia  cetera  terrmm, 
Of  bomfni  inblime  dedit ;  coelumque  tueri 
JvMitf  et  ereetoa  ad  aider*  tollere  Tultot." 

SOS.  J%i€nd:  That  for  which  all  previous  acts  of  creation  had  been  per- 
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I 

Bat  grmtefnl  to  aokoowledge  whence  his  good 

Descends ;  thither  with  heart,  and  Toice,  and  eyes 

Directed  in  devotion,  to  adore 

And  worship  God  snpreme,  who  made  him  chief  515 

Of  all  his  works.     Therefore  th'  Omnipotent 

Eternal  Father  (for  where  is  not  he 

Present  ?)  thus  to  his  Son  audihly  spake : 

Let  ns  make  now  Man  in  oar  image,  Man 
In  oar  similitade,  and  let  them  rale  ^ 

Over  the  fish  and  fowl  of  sea  and  air, 
Beast  of  the  field,  and  over  all  the  earth, 
And  ev^ry  creeping  thing  that  creeps  the  ground. 
This  said,  he  fbrmM  thee,  Adam,  thee,  0  Man, 
Dost  of  the  ground,  and  in  thy  nostrils  breathed  5^ 

The  breath  of  life  :  in  his  own  image  he 
Created  thee,  in  the  image  of  God 
Express ;  and  thou  becam'st  a  living  sool. 
Male  he  created  thee,  but  thy  consort 
Female  for  race  ;  then  blessM  mankind,  and  said,  530 

Be  fruitful,  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth. 
Subdue  it,  and  throughout  dominion  hold 
Over  fish  of  the  sea,  and  fowl  of  th^  air, 
And  evVy  living  thing  that  moves  on  th'  earth. 
Wherever  thus  created,  for  no  place  535 

524-25.  Jtdam^  thee,  O  man.  dmtt  of  the  ground :  The  physiologied  tnrtk  ii| 
that  the  human  body  is  compooed  of  the  cartxm,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  ind  nitiO' 
gen,  the  lime  and  sulphur,  iron,  phosphorus,  and  some  other  suhstanoeSiaf  t^ 
mineral  kingdom.  And  although  this  fact  could  not  have  been  known  loti' 
tifically  until  modem  chemistry  disclosed  it,  the  Mosaic  history  annosDoed 
with  unfaltering  accent — *'■  And  the  Lord  God  formed  the  man  dust  from  the 
ground;"  aphar  dust,  denoting  the  sand,  clay,  lime,  and  common  coostitocB^ 
of  the  general  soil.  And  the  same  fact  is  commemorated  in  the  nams  )f! 
which  the  father  of  mankind  is  known,  for  the  verse  just  quoted  is,  IHcftuT 
rendered — ^"  Jehovah  Elohim  formed  the  adorn  (or  man)  dust  (roo  (^ 
adamah,  or  ground,"  the  name  being  derived  from  the  material  of  whifh  »• 
body  was  composed.  And  hence  man  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of  gTmntiui*« 
mechanical  force,  chemical  action,  electricity,  and  light ;  and  much  of  v 
practical  wi.«idom  through  life  consists  in  conforming  to  them.— Ha**^ 
**  Man  Primeval,"  22. 

03J.  On  comparing  Gen.  ii.  8  with  Gen.  ii.  15,  it  appears  that 
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la  jet  distinct  by  namey  thenoe,  as  thou  know'st 

Be  brought  thee  into  this  delicious  groye, 

This  garden,  planted  with  the  trees  of  Ood, 

X>electable  both  to  behold  and  taste ; 

^nd  freelj  all  their  pleasant  fruit  for  food  640 

OaTe  thee  ;  all  sorts  are  here  that  all  ih'  earth  yieldsi 

Variety  without  end  ;  but  of  the  tree, 

"Which,  tasted,  works  knowledge  of  good  and  evfl, 

7hoa  may'st  not ;  in  the  day  thou  eat'st,  thou  dy'st ; 

Death  is  the  penalty  imposed  ;  beware,  M5 

And  govern  well  thy  appetite,  lest  Sin 

Surprise  thee,  and  her  black  attendant  Death. 
Here  finish'd  he,  and  all  that  he  had  made 

Tiew'd,  and  behold  all  was  entirely  good ; 

So  oven  and  mom  acoomplishM  the  sixth  day :  650 

Tet  not  till  the  Creator  from  his  work 

Desisting,  thoiigh  unweary'd,  up  retum'd, 

Up  to  the  Heav'n  of  Heavens,  his  high  abode, 

Thence  to  behold  this  new-created  world, 

Th'  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  shew'd  655 

In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  &ir. 

Answering  his  great  idea.     Up  he  rode, 

>>Qt  emted  intbepideii,bat  jdaced  in  it  after  his  creation ;  in  oontepondence 
'^th  this  &ct,  Milton  says : 

"  Wbtrerer  thai  cratted,"  ao. 

648.  Vin^d:  The  panse  which  occurs  after  this  word  is  in  fine  taste ;  as 
^^  aenrcs  to  impress  upon  us  the  idea  of  the  Creator's  surveying  with  intense 
'Ot^rest  the  wonders  of  creation,  now  completed. 

952-e4.  Qy :  This  word  frequently  occurs,  and  with  good  eflect  in  these 


In  soma  cases,  says  Dugald  Stewart,  it  may  perhaps  he  doubted,  whethe 
^iltoD  has  notybreetf  on  the  mind  the  image  of  literal  height,  somewhat  more 
^^>ongly  than  accords  perfectly  with  the  overwhelming  suhlimity  which  his 
^Isject  derives  from  so  many  other  sources.    At  the  same  time,  who  would 
'^^^ture  to  touch,  with  a  jnofiEuie  hand,  the  verses  now  referred  to,  552-64  ? 

&  it  not  probable  that  the  impression  produced  by  this  association,  strong 
*  it  still  is,  was  yet  stronger  in  ancient  times  ?  The  discovery  of  the  earth's 
l^^itricity,  and  of  the  general  theory  of  gravitation,  has  taught  us  that  the 
■leaf  and  hdow  have  only  a  relative  import— Stbwaet's  Works, 
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FoUowM  with  acolamatioii,  and  the  sonnd 

Symphonions  of  ten  thousand  harps,  that  toned 

Angelic  harmonies.     The  earth,  the  air  560 

Resounded  (thou  rememher'st,  for  thou  heard^) ; 

The  Hcay'ns,  and  all  the  constellatioDB  rung ; 

The  planets  in  their  station  listening  stood, 

While  the  hright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 

Open,  ye  everlasting  gates,  thej  sung ;  565 

Open,  je  Heav'ns,  jour  living  doors :  let  in 

The  great  Creator  from  his  work  returned 

Magnificent,  his  six  days'  work,  a  world ; 

Open,  and  henceforth  oft ;  for  Ood  will  ddgn 

To  visit  oft  the  dwellings  of  just  men  570 

Delighted,  and  with  frequent  intercourse 

Thither  will  send  his  winged  messengers 

On  errands  of  supernal  grace.     So  sung 

The  glorious  train  ascending.     He  through  Heav'n, 

That  opened  wide  her  blazing  portals,  led  ^'^^ 

To  God^s  eternal  house  direct  the  way : 

A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold, 

And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear, 

Seen  in  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way, 

Which  nightly  as  a  circling  zone  thou  seest  560 

PowderM  with  stars.     And  now  on  earth  the  sereBth 

Ev'ning  arose  in  Eden,  for  the  sun 

Was  set,  and  twilight  from  the  east  came  on, 

Forerunning  night ;  when  at  the  holy  mount 

Of  Heaven's  high-seated  top,  th'  imperial  throne  ^ 

Of  Godhead,  fixM  for  ever  firm  and  sure. 

The  Filial  PowV  arrived,  and  sat  him  down 

With  his  great  Father  (for  he  also  went  i 

Invisible)  yet  stay'd  (such  privilege 


563.  Station :  Position.  It  does  not  here,  as  Newton  stttet,  MCB  ^^ 
employed,  in  its  technical  sense,  for  that  place  in  their  orbits  when  ^ 
seem  to  go  neither  forwards  nor  backwards,  but  to  remain  staliooaiy. 

665.  This  language  is  copied  from  the  twenty-fourth  Psalm,  whid  •* 
■ung  -v^'hen  the  ark  was  carried  into  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion. 
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Hath  Omnipresenoo)  and  the  work  ordain'd  690 

Aathor  and  End  of  all  things,  and  from  work 

Now  resting^  blessM  and  hallowed  the  seventh  day. 

As  resting  on  that  day  from  all  his  work. 

Bat  not  in  silence  holy  kept :  the  harp 

Had  work  and  rested  not,  the  solemn  pipe,  595 

And  dnloimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop, 

All  sounds  on  fret  bj  string  or  golden  wire. 

Tempered  soft  tunings,  intermix^  with  voice 

Choral  or  unison  :  of  incense  clouds 

Fuming  from  golden  censers  hid  the  mount  600 

Creation  and  the  six  days'  acts  they  sung : 

Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah !  infinite 

Thy  pow'r !     What  thought  can  measure  thee,  or  tongue 

Relate  thee  !     Greater  now  in  thy  return 

Than  from  the  giant  Angels !  thee  that  day  605 

Thy  thunders  magnify'd !  but  to  create. 

Is  greater  than  created  to  destroy. 

Who  can  impair  thee,  mighty  King,  or  bound 

Thy  empire  I    Easily  the  proud  attempt 

Of  Spirits  apostate  and  their  counsels  vain  610 

Thou  hast  repelled,  while  impiously  they  thought 

Thee  to  diminish,  and  from  thee  withdraw 

The  number  of  thy  worshippers.     Who  seeks 

To  lessen  thee,  agabst  his  purpose  serves 

997.  FVd:  A  dlTitioii,  m  crots,  a  finger-lxMird,  of  the  \mm  viol  for  exam- 
ple ;  ooDtriTanoe  for  varying  aouDdf. 

SOS.  Tampered  mtfi  tummgi :  Prodooed  loft  soimdt. 

509.  Ummm:  Separate  or  lolitary. 

S02.  Milton  it  genenlly  truly  orthodox.  In  this  hjmn  the  angele  ir* 
timate  the  unity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  singing  to  both  as  one  God, 
Jehovah.— N. 

605.  Giant  angdt :  This  epithet  does  not,  as  Dr.  Pierce  supposes,  mean 
fierce  and  aspiring  in  temper,  but  is  used  in  allusion  to  Hesiod's  Giant  War, 
and  was  probably  designed,  as  Mr.  Thyer  supposes,  to  intimate  the  opinion 
of  Milton,  that  the  fictions  of  the  Greek  poets  owed  their  rise  to  some  un- 
certain douded  tradition  of  this  real  event,  and  that  their  giants  were,  if 
they  had  understood  the  story  right,  the  fallen  angels. 


To  muifnt  tbe  iMrs  Ay  ai^;  Ui  sA 
Thoa  tueat,  and  from  thanae  «natte  »wa  gMl. 
WitoesB  this  nrnMBads  world,  meikm  Han^ 
From  HemT'n-f^  aot  &■,  fixiBdad  a  Yfav 
On  the  clear  Hjalintt,  the  f^Ma^  aa* : 
Of  amplitude  almoat  JaiaieDae,  nth  alHi 
Noin'roiu,  and  vrVy  atar  peibi^  s  voild 
or  destined  habitaakm;  bat  thoa  kaow^rt 
Their  aeaaona  :  MBong  Ihaae  the  aaat  of  Mas, 
Earth  with  her  nether  oeew  anwmtmei. 
Their  pleasant  dwdln^pkoa.    Thriee  hap/j  Wm, 
And  0009  of  H«n,  whoaa  God  hatt  Am  Bdnaoa^ 
Created  in  hig  image,  ttere  to  dwaO 
And  worship  Ub,  and  in  nwnrd  to  nda 
Over  his  woib,  oa  anrA,  im  aan,  or  air. 
And  mnltiply  a  neo  of  wnriuppen 
H0I7  ud  jnat  [  tfarioa  haf^  tf  thej  knoar 
Their  hapiunea,  and  peiaOTW  npri^  I 
So  aong  thej,  and  the  empyrean  rwag 
With  HaUehdahs.    Thm  waa  SahfcnA  kapt 
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THE   ARGUMENT. 


Adam  inquires  oonoeniing  celestial  motions ;  is  doubtfully  answered,  and 

exhorted  to  search  rather  thinp  more  worthy  of  knowledge ;  Adam  assents; 

and,  still  desirous  to  retain  Raphael,  relates  to  him  what  he  remembered 

since  his  own  creation ;  his  placing  in  Paradise ;  his  talk  with  God  oonoem- 

ing  solitude  and  fit  society ;  his  first  meeting  and  nuptials  with  Eve ;  his 

diicourae  with  the  Angel  thereupon ;  who^  after  admonitions  repeated,  de- 
'parts. 


i 

INTEOnnCTORY  REMARKS.  M 

No  praise  aa  be  de«iird  ti»  tu^  fiw  tJiii  Eiehlh  Bc»k  of  PtnSm  LMt-^^^** 
We  Bre  filW  with  the  mosl  deligblful  acloDithiiieDl  vflieo  we  «•}  MB1iib'«»-       " 

pifture  of  iLe  creation  of  Ad«m  ind  Ere;  the  beaoty.  the  glow,  Lbe  cstho ^■*" 

Wisoi.  the  rapture  running  (hnni^  ill  Ibe  aemei  tni  •U  the  Tcim ;  the  »  ^' 
alloyed  graiiJeur  of  Ihe  m»n.  the  eelestJBl  gnce  of  ih*  wotmui ;  the  wtjutj^^^^ 
of  his  movements,  llie  delie«ey  of  bersj  Ihe  iocoooeivabb  iw{fiM9«  <f^^" 
thoDghls  and  nordi  with  whieh  Iheir  adtnintioD  of  «aiJi  oUmt  i*  eXfWMidf^  ■ 
the  bresks.  the  tuna  of  Unpnge^  the  inspired  brillianoe  and  Sow  of  Ihi  m  i*f 
■trains,  j-el  the  inimitable  chasiilj  ind  IracepKieiicB  trf  At  whotr  ftjU.  fO  ^^ 
B  sensitive  reulet  with  an  unfeigned  wonder  uid  eiallBlJon,  wbich  n  woiU  -^^ 
be  tain  to  allempt  uleqnetelj  to  leonl. 
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::ef  knile,  gun,  nor  need  of  any  engine."  So  much  the  better :  thank 
Mven,  mil  theee  were  yet  to  conoe.  But  still  in  them  our  doom  was 
lied. 

la  their  first  frlse  step  we  trace  all  our  future  \%'oe,  with  loss  of  Eden, 
t  there  was  a  short  and  precious  interval  between,  like  the  first  blush  of 
»ming  before  the  day  is  overcast  with  tempest,  the  dawn  of  the  world, 
i  birth  of  nature,  with  its  first  dews  and  frebhness  on  its  cheek  breathing 
>ur8.  Theirs  was  the  first  delicious  taste  of  life,  and  on  them  depended 
that  was  to  come  of  it.  In  them  hung  trembling  all  our  hopes  and  fears. 
ey  were  as  yet  alone  in  the  world,  in  the  eye  of  nature,  wondering  at 
fir  new  being,  fiill  of  enjojrment,  and  enraptured  with  one  another,  with 
!  voice  of  their  Maker  walking  in  the  garden,  and  ministering  angels  at- 
dant  on  their  steps,  winged  messengers  from  Heaven,  like  rosy  clouds,  de- 
riding in  their  sight  Was  there  nothing  in  this  scene,  which  God  and 
ture  alone  witnessed,  to  interest  a  modem  critic  ?  What  need  was  there 
aetkxi,  where  the  heart  was  full  of  bliss  and  innocence  without  it  ? 
They  stood  awhile  perfect,  but  they  afterwards  fel],  and  were  driven  out 
Paradise,  tasting  the  first  fruits  of  bitterness  as  they  had  done  of  bliss, 
t  their  tears  were  "  such  as  angels  weep."  The  pathos  is  of  that  mild  con- 
nplative  kind  which  arises  from  regret  for  the  loss  of  unspeakable  hap- 
ie«,  and  resignation  to  inevitable  fate.  They  had  received  their  nnlook- 
-for  happiness  as  a  free  gift  from  their  Creator's  hands,  and  they  submitted 
its  lota,  Dot  without  fonow,  but  without  impious  and  stubborn  repining. — 

kZUTT. 
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The  Angel  ended,  and  in  Adam^  ear 
So  chaniiing  left  his  Toice,  tbat  ho  ttthiin 
Thought  bjm  etUt  speaking,  stfl]  stood  Sx'd  to  hi 
Then,  as  new  waked,  thus  gratefall;  rcplj'd : 

What  thanks  aufficit-ot,  or  what  recompense 
Equal  have  I  to  render  thee,  divine 
Historian,  who  thus  largely  hast  allay'd 
The  thirst  I  had  of  kuotrlcdge,  and  vonchsaTed 
This  frii?n<lly  condcsceoiion  to  relate 
Things  else  br  me  nnsearehaUe.  nov  heud 
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glory  attributed  to  the  High 
)r  ?     Something  yet  of  doubt  remainfl, 
1  only  thy  solution  can  resolve. 

I  behold  this  goodly  frame,  this  world,  15 

iavhi  and  Earth  consisting,  and  compute 
magnitudes ;  this  earth,  a  spot,  a  grain, 
om,  with  the  finnament  compared 
kll  her  numberM  stars,  that  seem  to  roll 
8  incomprehensible  (for  such  80 

distanoe  argues,  and  their  swift  return 
al)  merely  to  officiate  light 
1  this  opacous  earth,  this  punctual  spot, 
ay  and  night,  in  all  their  vast'suryey 
ss  besides ;  reasoning  I  oft  admire  36 

S^ature,  wise  and  frugal,  could  commit 
disproportions,  with  superfluous  hand 
iUj  nobler  bodies  to  create, 
er,  so  manifold  to  this  one  use, 

ribmttd :  Accent  the  third  syllable. 

ibi :  Uncertainty  or  difficulty. 

[ton,  after  having  given  so  noble  an  idea  of  the  creation  of  thii 
d,  takes  a  most  proper  occasion  to  show  the  two  great  systemsi 
died  the  Ptolemaic  and  the  Copemican— one  making  the  earth,  the 
lun,  to  be  the  centre  ;  and  this  he  does  by  introducing  Adam  pro- 
ry  judicicusly  the  difficulties  that  occur  in  the  first,  and  which  was 
n  most  obvious  to  him.  The  reply  of  the  angel  touches  on  the 
s  which  the  Ptolemaics  invented  to  solve  those  difficulties  and  to 
their  system,  and  withal  the  noble  improvements  of  the  new  philo- 
ot,  however,  determining  for  one  or  the  other,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
s  our  progenitor  to  apply  his  thoughts  rather  to  what  more  nearly 
bim,  and  is  within  his  reach. — R. 

mbend :  By  the  Creator  only,  Ps.  cxlvii.  4.  The  word  may  here 
teroM/  VIII.  620, ''  With  stars  numerous.^ 

ucf :   (Through)  spaces. 

$mai :  Notions  borrowed  from  the  appearance. 

ncttial  »pot :  A  spot  no  larger  than  a  point,  when  compared  with 
stars. 

many  fwbUr^  i^e. :  As  if  he  had  said,  jo  many  nobler^  to  many  greater  ; 
iims  the  order  of  the  words :  to  many  nobler^  greater  to  many,  the 
ufold  being  used  instead  of  many^  for  the  sake  of  the  verse. — N. 


For  aught  ippeara,  and  on  ibeir  arba  iiB|*aM 
Such  restless  revolution,  da;  bj  day 
Repealed,  while  the  sedentary  e«rtk, 
That  better  might  with  f&r  hm  conpus  more, 
Served  by  more  noble  thtn  boiself,  attains 
Her  end  withoat  least  motion,  and  r«<MTe8 
As  tribute,  such  a  sumleae  journey  bronghl 
Of  iocorporeal  Kpeed,  her  warmth  and  light ; 
Speed,  to  describe  whose  swiftness  nmnber  Euls. 

So  !p3ke  our  Eire,  and  by  his  connt'aaiie*  seeu'd 
Enfriug  on  studious  thoughis  abstmae  j  whieli  Ere 
Perceiving  whore  she  sat  retired  in  »ght. 
With  lowliness  majestic  frum  her  sent. 
And  grace  that  woo  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay, 
Rose,  and  went  forth  amobg  bar  fnuts  and  flow'n, 
To  vifit  how  they  prosper'd,  bad  and  bloom^ 
Her  nursery  :  they  at  her  coming  eprnog, 
And,  touched  by  her  fair  tcndcace,  gWdlifr  psw. 
Yet  wi'nt  she  not,  as  not  witb  sneh 
Delijfhted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  hiich  :  gatsii 


I 
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ITith  coDJngal  caresses  ;  from  his  lip 

Not  words  alone  pleased  her.     O  !  when  meet  now 

Such  pairs,  in  love  and  mutual  honour  joinM  ? 

With  Goddess-like  demeanour  forth  she  went. 

Not  unattended,  for  on  her,  as  queen,  60 

A  pomp  of  winning  graces  waited  still. 

And  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire 

Into  all  eyes  to  wish  her  still  in  sight. 

And  Raphael,  now  to  Adam's  doubt  proposed. 

Benevolent  and  facile,  thus  repljM :  65 

To  ask  or  search  I  blame  thee  not ;  for  Heav'n 
Is  as  the  book  of  God  before  thee  set, 
Wherein  to  read  his  wondrous  works,  and  learn 
His  aeaaons,  hours,  or  days,  or  months,  or  years. 
This  to  attain,  whether  Heav'n  move  or  Earth,  70 

Imports  not,  if  thou  reckon  right :  the  rest 
From  Man  or  Angel  the  Great  Architect 
Did  wisely  .to  conceal,  and  not  divulge 
His  secrets,  to  be  scann'd  by  them  who  ought 
Rather  admire  :  or  if  they  list  to  try  75 

Conjecture,  he  his  fabric  of  the  Heay'ns 

89.  FaeOe:  AffaUe. 

70.  This  to  o/tam,  it  to  be  referred  to  what  precedes,  and  not  to  what  fol- 
i;  and  hence  there  is  only  a  colon  before  these  words  in  Milton's  own 
^^^tioDS.  TkU  to  attain — ^that  is,  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  geasont,  hourt^ 
^Kc.  Ji  importt  mat'.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  Heaven  move  or 
^^*rtb — ^that  is,  it  matters  not  whether  the  Ptolemaic  or  the  Copemican 
*7*tem  be  true.  This  knowledge  we  may  on  either  hypothesis  attain.  The 
•"^*^ .'  Other  more  curious  points  of  inquiry  concerning  heavenly  bodies,  God 
****h  wisely  concealed. — N. 

^^haker  Htanen  move  or  Earth,  4^. :  The  angePs  returning  a  doubtful  an- 
^^^r  to  Adam's  inquiries,  was  not  only  proper  for  the  moral  reason  which 
^^  poet  assigns,  but  because  it  would  have  been  highly  absurd  to  give  the 
^^'^ctinD  of  an  archangel  to  any  particular  system  of  philosophy.  The  chief 
**^tits  ID  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copemican  h3rpothe8es  are  described  with  great 
^^■^ciaeneas  and  perspicuity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  dressed  in  very  pleasing 
****i  poetical  images. — A. 

^^  He  kU  foMe,  4rc. :  ^  Mundum  tradidit  disputationi  eorum,  ut  non  in- 
^^■^iat  homo  opus  quod  operatus  est  Deus,  ab  initio  usque  ad  finem.''   Vulg. 
Eeclea.  iii.  11.— Harui*. 


)3S  pARiorsff  tosT. 

Hatl)  left  Uy  their  dispntei,  [wrhaps  to  more 
His  laughter  at  their  <]uaiDt  opiuioos  wide 
Hereafter,  when  they  come  to  model  Heay*Q 
And  calculate  the  stars,  how  tboy  will  wield 
The  mighty  fraiDc,  how  bntld,  oohuild,  eontn?e 
To  save  appcaraoceB,  how  gird  the  sphere 
\Vith  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er, 


^ 


i  the  solar  lynaiL 
a  jiutgnenl  of  Uw  ttan  bj 


73.  MaU  Hnr'ii :  Foiin  a  model  oi 

61).  JW  ealaJalt  Iht  Oari:  Form  a 
Ibeir  molioDt,  ditiance,  situatioo.  k-:.- 

b'2-  Hoa  gird  tfu  rphert,  ^e-  :  The  Ptolemaic  hypolh«feu  w  here  iIladRl  la, 
wbi'^hhasiD  pait  been  tletcnbed  Id  a  Dole  oa -18-2.  Book  III. 

S3.  CmTric  (or  mnceotric)  u  a  term  applied  In  Viol  tow  >pfa«a  that  »■ 
volvL'  about  a  cammoii  centre — hen.  thai  at  the  oailb.  Ecaacnt  an  Aem 
which  revolve  ahout  a  diSeKOt  CMilrc. 

Cycle  is  ma  ima^nary  orb  oi  circle  in  th*  hMvani.  Eptrydt  ■■  a  cinia 
upon  a  circle,  and  will  be  more  liilljr  axplaiDEil  lielow. 

These  teimi  are  eaiiiloj'Hl  in  the  ex)ilulalioii  of  the  Pltltmaif  lyKma.  tliP 
Bulhor  of  which  flourithrd  at  Alexandria  in  the  (Mood  centunr  atln  Ckriit, 
DRil  nearly  three  centutiea  alter  Hippaichua,  who  was  the  liiundxr  of  Unoaa 
■slrouoniy,  and  whose  priiKif«l  diwoveriea  have  bevD  lraaHnin*il  io  thi 
woikK  of  Ptolemv.  which  wo*  iho  nnl»nnl  tKn-kaak  M  annvoMV.  rnmU 
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^]^le  and  epiojole,  orb.in  orb. 

Already  hj  thy  reasoniog  this  I  guess,  85 

Who  art  to  lead  thj  ofl&ipriDg,  and  snpposest 

That  bodies  bright  and  greater  should  not  serve 

The  less  not  bright,  nor  Heay'n  such  journeys  run, 

Earth  sitting  still,  when  she  alone  receives 

The  benefit.     Consider  first,  that  great  90 

Or  bright  infers  not  excellenoe :  the  earth, 

Tbon^,  in  comparison  of  Heav^,  so  small. 

Nor  glist'ring,  may  of  solid  good  contain 

More  plenty  than  the  sun  that  barren  shines, 

Whoee  virtue  on  itself  works  no  effect,  95 

But  in  the  fruitful  earth ;  there  first  received 

His  beams,  unaotive  else,  their  vigour  find. 

Yet  not  to  earth  are  those  bright  luminaries 

Officious,  but  to  thee  earth's  habitant. 

And  for  the  Heav'n's  wide  circuit,  let  it  speak  100 

The  Maker's  high  magnificence,  who  built 

So  spacious,  and  his  line  stretohM  out  so  far. 

That  man  may  know  he  dwells  not  in  his  own : 

An  edifice  too  large  for  him  to  fill, 

Lodged  in  a  small  partition,  and  the  rest  105 

Ordain'd  for  uses  to  his  Lord  best  known. 

The  swiftness  of  those  circles,  attribute, 

Thou^  numberless,  to  his  omnipotence, 

That  to  eorporeal  substances  could  add 

Speed  almost  spiritual.     Me  thou  think'st  not  slow,  110 

Who  nnoe  the  morning-hour  set  out  from  Heav'n, 

Where  Ood  resides,  and  ere  mid-day  arrived 

In  Eden,  distance  inexpressible 

100.  7%at  MOM  may  kmow^  fc. :  A  fine  reflection,  and  confirmed  by  the 
«athority  of  the  greatest  philoeophen,  who  eeem  to  attribute  the  first  no- 
tiooa  of  raligioD  in  man  to  hia  obeerving  the  grandeur  of  the  universe. 
Cicero  Tuk.  Diip.  lib.  i.  sect.  28,  and  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  sect.  6.— Stil- 

LISOFLBBT. 

105.  Pmriitim:  Separate  part. 

107.  Jkinbmia:  Aceent  the  last  lyllable. 

106.  7%9mgk  mmmttHmi :  Reiera  to  drdea. 
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By  numbers  that  have  name.     Gat  tliia  I  argv,  

AdntitUng  motion  in  tlie  Hbst'iw,  to  sbew  IIS 

loTftlid  that  irhicli  thee  to  doubt  it  mured  ; 

Not  that  I  so  affirm,  Ihoi^  so  it  seem 

To  the«  who  hast  thy  dwelling  here  on  ewlli. 

God,  to  remove  his  ways  from  haman  KTise, 

Placed  BeftT'n  from  EarOi  so  &r,  that  earthlj  ^L,  130 

If  it  presume,  might  err  in  things  tuu  bi^. 

And  DO  adraotage  gun.     What  if  (he  sm 

Be  centre  to  the  world,  and  other  rtara, 

Bj  his  attractive  virtae  and  their  own 

Incited,  dance  about  him  TarioQS  roonds  f  135 

Their  wand'riag  conree  now  high,  now  low,  ibm  htd, 

ProgressiTe,  retrograde,  or  standing  still, 

In  sii  thou  seest,  and  what  if  aey*nlh  to  lb«M 

The  planet  carib,  m  steadfiuit  tbon^  A»  mnt, 

InaensiUj  three  diffVent  modons  moro  f  130 

123,  JHiuftoo  jhM;  In  th«  msMMcd  thi  fin  tier  tnmArimf  firm,  m 
they  air  tailed,  V.  177.  Thru  motioiu  «re  fvidenl ;  Mid  wh«l  if  tW  Eartk 
thould  be  ■  ncTcntli  fiMaet,  and  ■■ 
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Wluch  else  to  sevVal  spheres  tboa  mnst  asoribe, 

Hoyed  contrary  with  thwart  obliquities, 

Or  save  the  son  his  labour,  and  that  swift 

Nocturnal  and  diurnal  rhomb,  supposed,  * 

Invisible  else  above  all  stars,  the  wheel  135 

Of  day  and  night ;  which  needs  not  thy  belief, 

If  eartl.  industrious  of  herself  fetch  day 

Travelling  east,  and  with  her  part  averse 

From  the  sun^s  beam  meet  night,  her  other  part 

Still  luminous  by  his  ray.     What  if  that  light,  140 

Sent  from  her  through  the  wide  transpicuous  air, 

To  the  terrestrial  moon,  be  as  a  star 

Enlightening  her  by  day,  as  she  by  night 

This  earth  ?  reciprocal,  if  land  be  there. 

Fields  and  inhabitants.     Her  spots  thou  seest  145 

As  douds,  and  clouds  may  rain,  and  rain  produce 

Fmits  in  her  softenM  soil,  for  some  to  eat 

Allotted  there  ;  and  other  suns  perhaps 

With  their  attendant  moons  thou  wilt  descry, 

Communicating  male  and  female  light,  150 

Which  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world. 

Stored  in  each  orb  perhaps  with  some  that  live. 

For  such  vast  room  in  nature  unposscss'd 

134.  Bkomb:  Revolution ;  the  "*  wheel  of  day  and  night"  mentioned  in  tlM 
otztline. 

141.  IVmiupieuouB :  Tianiparent. 

143.  Etdigktenmg  htr,  S^c. :  A  lingular  supposition. 

150.  Jfolr  and  female  light:  A  distinction  unknown  to  science — a  mere 
poetic  ftncy  and  odd  conceit.  The  sun  was  supposed  to  communicate  male, 
and  the  moon  female  light. 

15^-SS.  The  suhject  here  introduced,  namely,  the  peopling  of  other  worlds 
bendoioui  own  with  intelligent  and  sensitive  beings,  has  been  discussed  with 
great  minuteneM  of  detaU  and  ability  by  Dr.  Thomas  Dick  in  his  ^  Celestial 
Seenery,"  and  in  a  more  recent  work  on  the  ^  Sidereal  Heavens ;"  also,  with 
an  onriralled  q;>lendour  of  eloquence,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Chahuers,  in  his  dis- 
eooiM  on  the  Modem  Astronomy. 

As  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  noble  argument  on  this  interesting  topic, 
ths  SaSlawvag  paiagraph  will  be  read  with  pleasure  : 

"  Shall  we  ny,  then,  of  these  vast  luminaries,  that  they  were  created  in 


136  PABACIBS    LOST. 

Bj'  lirtQg  son],  desert  and  dembte, 
Only  to  ihtoe,  jet  scarce  lo  contriblile 
Each  nrb  a  glimpse  of  light,  coat>7'd  so  hr 
9ova  to  this  hftbitAble,  nhioh  rvtorns 
Light  back  to  them,  ie  obvious  to  <iispai«. 
Bat  nhether  thus  these  things,  or  whether  not 
Whether  the  sun  predominant  in  HcaT'n 
Rise  on  the  earth,  or  earth  ri^e  bn  the  ntn, 
He  from  the  east  his  filming  nwd  b»^n, 
Or  she  from  west  her  idlent  conrae  admtM 


vain '  Were  ihey  aJltd  into  exUleoM  for  no  othti  pi 
1  title  of  u$«Itss  iplendour  over  Ike  Bolitudn  of  imnwluiljr !  Our  1011 » tnlf 
one  of  lbr»;  iuminariet.  and  w«  know  ttui  h«  has  wotltb  in  hit  It>ul  Tkj 
■houlct  vf  tirip  the  ml  of  Ihii  princely  •ttcndaim  !  Whjr  majr  bc4  sack  d 
Ihcm  be  ihe  noire  of  ha  awn  *rtlem,  and  gjie  ligbt  to  be  own  wocUi  <  It 
it  true  IbaT  wc  see  lliern  ool ;  bul  rould  the  cf  e  of  mu  lake  it*  lU|kt  tata 
tbcicF  d]5^1anl  regioiu.  it  woaid  low  light  of  our  little  vorld  before  tl  rNchtd 
the  outer  limilA  of  oar  sjalem  ;  the  greater  planets  H^oold  duappvvr  m  IhfiT 
tiim  hcfure  it  had  described  a  tmall  poitioa  of  thai  abjta  which  Mfaratv*  u 
(h>iD  Ibe  bied  ttta  ;  the  tun  wvuld  drdim  itito  a  little  (put.  and  atl  iu  <] 
did  lelinue  of  worlda  be  \ott  in  Ihe  o  '  " 
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^ith  inofiensive  pace  that  spinning  sleepa 

On  her  soft  axle,  while  she  paces  eyen,  165 

And  bears  thee  soft  with  the  smooth  air  along, 

Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid ; 

Leaye  them  to  God  above  ;  him  serye  and  fear  ! 

Of  other  crcatnres,  as  him  pleases  best, 

Whereyer  placed,  let  him  dispose :  joj  thon  170 

In  what  he  gives  to  thee,  this  Paradise 

And  thy  fidr  Eve.     Heav'n  is  for  thee  too  high 

To  know  what  passes  there.     Be  lowly  wise  : 

Think  only  what  concerns  thee  and  thy  being ; 

Dream  not  of  other  worlds,  what  creatures  there  175 

Live,  in  what  state,  condition,  or  degree. 

Contented  that  thus  hr  hath  been  reveaPd 

Not  of  Earth  only,  bnt  of  highest  Heay'n. 

To  whom  thns  Adam,  dear'd  of  doubt,  reply'd : 
How  fully  hast  thou  satisfy'd  me,  pure  180 

Intelligence  of  Heay'n,  Angel  serene. 
And  freed  from  intricacies,  taught  to  live. 
The  easiest  way  ;  nor  with  perplexing  thou^ts 
To  interrupt  the  sweet  of  life,  from  which 
God  hath  bid  dwell  far  off  all  anxious  cares,  185 

And  not  molest  us,  unless  we  ourselves 
Seek  them  with  wandVing  thoughts,  and  notions  vain. 
But  apt  the  mind  or  &ncy  Lb  to  rove 
UnohcckM,  and  of  her  roving  is  no  end ; 
TiJl  wamM,  or  by  experience  taught,  she  learn,  190 

That  not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtle,  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 

154.  Thai  tpimmimg  tUqu^  ^. :  MetapboFi  taken  fram  a  top,  of  wbi  \ 
Tiigil  makes  a  whole  limile,  ^n.  vii.  378.  It  ii  an  objection  to  the  Coper- 
Jiicaa  ajitem,  that  if  the  £^aitb  moved  round  on  her  axle  in  twenty-four 
^ouri,  we  ahould  be  leniible  of  tbe  rapidity  and  violence  of  the  motion ;  and 
Ibeiefore  to  obviate  this  objection  it  is  not  only  said  that  9kt  advance*  her  ii- 
4mi  eomrm  wiik  fmoffiemive  pace^  thai  ijnnning  sleeps  on  her  soft  axie^  but  it  is 
tether  added,  to  explain  it  still  more,  while  she  paces  even^  and  bears  thei  soft 
tkt  umooik  otr  along;  for  tbe  air,  the  atmosphere,  moves  as  well  as  the 

15  V 


Ib  tlie  prime  wtBdom ;  what  is  mtntt  b  fama, 
Or  emptincsa,  or  food  iiiipertiD<*tino, 
And  rendiTB  iu  in  things  that  iur)9t  roneom 
UDpracti:^ed,  unprepiired,  BDd  still  to 
Therefore  from  this  high  pitch  let  us 
A  lower  fiight,  and  speak  uf  things  «t  hand 
Useful,  nlicdoe  faapl}'  mention  may  mrisa 
Of  Eometiiii^  not  UDscusoDable  to  aslc 
By  surraace,  ftnd  thy  wonted  fiivour  deign 'd. 
Tbee  I  have  heard  relating  what  was  done 
Ere  my  vcmeinhraiicc  :  now  bear  nie  raUl« 
My  5tory,  which  pL>rhaps  thou  bust  not  heud 
And  day  Is  yet  not  spent ;  till  then  thou  aeeal 
How  subtly  to  detain  thee  I  devise, 
Inyitinp;  thee  to  hear  whUe  I  relate, 
Fopd,  were  it  not  in  hope  of  thy  reply  : 
For  while  I  ait  with  thee,  I  Bcem  in  Heav'n ; 
And  swei-ter  thy  disconrse  is  to  my  e»r 
Than  fruits  (^palm-tree  i>leasai)Ieiit  to  thlnit 
And  hanger  hoth,  from  laboui',  al  the  hour 
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^Tor  tongue  ineloqaent ;  for  God  on  thee 

Abundantly  his  gifts  hath  also  pourM  220 

Inward  and  outward  both,  his  image  fair : 

Speaking  or  mute,  all  oomeliness  and  grace 

Attends  thee,  and  each  word,  each  motion  forma : 

Xor  less  think  we  in  Heav'n  of  thee  on  Earth 

Than  of  oar  fellow-aenrant,  and  inquire  225 

G  ladl J  into  the  ways  of  God  with  Man  : 

f*or  God,  we  see,  hath  honour'd  thee,  and  set 

On  Man  his  equal  love  :  saj  therefore  on  ; 

For  I  that  day  was  absent,  as  befel, 

Sound  on  a  voyage  uncouth  and  obscure,  230 

Far  on  excursion  towVd  the  gates  of  Hell ; 

Squared  in  full  legion  (such  command  we  had) 

Xo  see  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  spy, 

Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  his  work, 

liest  he,  incensed  at  such  eruption  bold,  235 

Destruction  with  creation  might  have  mix'd. 

Not  that  they  durst  without  his  leave  attempt, 

Sat  us  he  sends  upon  his  high  behests 

For  state,  as  Sov'reign  King,  and  to  inure 

Oar  prompt  obedience.     Fast  we  found,  fast  shut  240 

The  dismal  gates,  and  barricado'd  strong ; 

Sat  long  ere  our  approaching,  heard  within 

Noise,  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  or  song ; 

Xorment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage. 

Glad  wa  retam'd  up  to  the  coasts  of  light  245 

£re  Sabbath  evening :  so  we  had  in  charge. 

Sat  th J  lelation  now ;  for  I  attend, 

Pleased  with  thy  words,  no  less  than  thou  with  mine. 

^230.   I7iMOiiC4;  Umuusl.  232.  Squared:  Formed. 

233.  7b  aw  thai  none,  fc. :  At  man  was  to  be  the  principal  work  of  Gud 

^  this  lower  worid,  and  (acoonUiig  to  Milton'i  hTpothesiiv)  a  creature  to 

"^pply  the  lorn  of  the  (alien  angeU,  ao  particular  care  ia  taken  at  his  creation 

*1^  angela  on  that  day  keep  watch  and  guard  at  the  gates  of  Hell,  that  none 

^f^y  inns  forth  to  interrupt  the  aacred  work.    At  the  same  time  that  this 

^aa  a  very  good  reaaon  for  the  angePa  absence,  it  is  doing  hjn  )ur  to  the  man 

^ith  whom  he  was  convening. — N. 


40  FABABtSK  LMT. 

So  Spake  the  God-like  PowV,  mnd  tbiB  our  mn : 
For  Man  to  tell  how  homan  Iir«  be^B 
Is  hard  ;  for  who  himself  bcginoing  knew  ? 
Pesire  wilh  lliec  still  toa^r  to  eomwtrte 
lodnced  loe.     As  new  waked  fram  aoondeat  tdeep, 
Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  I  found  me  hid 
Id  balmy  sweat,  whteb  witli  bis  beaaa  ibe  son 
Soon  drj'd,  and  on  the  reekb^  moistare  M. 
Straight  toward  Hcat'd  mj  wond'rtBg  eyee  I  tanM, 
And  gazed  a  while  the  ample  akj,  lill  nuaed 
It^  quick  instbclive  motion,  ap  I  sprung, 
As  thitherward  eDdeavVing,  and  upright 
Stood  on  my  feet.     About  me  roand  I  taw 
Hill,  dale,  and  abady  woods,  and  sunny  pUins 
And  liquid  lapse  of  nmnn^ting  atreoina  ;  by  tlwee, 
Cre&lares  that  lived,  and  mored,  and  walked,  or  Sew : 
Birds  on  the  bnucbes  warbling :  all  tbings  intSed  ; 
With  fragrance  and  witb  joy  my  heart  oViflow'd, 


I 
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?tf  yaelf  I  then  perused,  and  limb  bj  limb 

Surrej'd,  and  sometimes  went,  and  someUmes  ran 

l^ith  supple  joints,  as  livelj  yigoar  led : 

Sat  wbo  I  was,  or  where,  or  from  what  canse,  270 

Knew  not.     To  speak  I  tried,  and  forthwith  spake  ; 

Uly  tongoe  obey'd,  and  readily  could  name 

*Whate>r  I  saw.     Thou  Sun,  said  I,  fiur  light, 

.And  thou  enlightened  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay ; 

3re  Hills  and  Dales,  ye  Rivers,  Woods,  and  Plains,  275 

.And  ye  that  lire  and  move,  fair  Creatures,  tell, 

^ell  if  ye  saw,  how  oame  I  thus  ?  how  here  ? 

^<fot  of  myself:  hj  some  great  Maker  then, 

IKn  goodness  and  in  powV  pre-eminent ! 

TTell  me,  how  may  I  know  him,  how  adore,  280 

IVrom  whom  I  have  that  thus  I  move  and  live, 

.And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know. 
""While  thus  I  call'd,  and  strayM  I  knew  not  whither, 

^rom  where  I  first  drew  air,  and  first  beheld 
^This  happy  light,  when  answer  none  retum'd,  285 

On  a  green  shady  bank  pr<^use  of  flow'rs, 
Tensive  I  sat  me  down  ;  there  gentle  sleep 
First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  seiied 
My  drowsed  sense,  untroubled,  though  I  thought 
I  then  was  passing  to  my  former  state  290 

Insensible,  and  forthwith  to  dissolve : 
When  suddenly  stood  at  my  head  a  dream. 
Whose  inward  apparition  gently  moved 
My  fiucy  to  believe  I  yet  had  being, 

And  lived.     One  oame,  methought,  of  shape  divine,  295 

And  said.  Thy  mansion  wants  thee,  Adam ;  rise. 
First  man,  of  men  innumerable  ordainM 
First  Father  ;  eall'd  by  thee,  I  eome  thy  guide 
To  the  garden  of  bliss,  thy  seat  prepared. 

290-M.  /  tkm  wu  paumg^  ^v. :  The  Mntiment  hera  ezpreMed,  when, 
Mfoa  hk  first  going  to  ileep,  be  fimcies  himaelf  losing  his  eziftenoe  and  £dl- 
laf  away  into  nothing,  can  never  be  tufllciently  admired. 

His  draam,  in  which  he  still  preserves  the  consdoosness  of  his  existence, 
with  his  removal  into  the  garden  which  was  prepared  for  his  recep- 
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So  aaying,  by  Oie  band  he  twk  mc  raised. 
And  over  fields  and  waters,  as  in  air 
Smooth  sliding  without  step,  Uft  led  me  up 
A  woody  niountaiu,  whose  high  top  was  p]aia ; 
A  circuit  wide,  inclotied,  with  goodliest  trees 
Planted,  with  walks  aud  bow'rs,  that  what  I  aw 
Of  carlh  U-forc  ijoarce  pleasuit  sceiuM.     Ea«h  tre9 
Loaden  with  fairei>t  frail,  that  bung  l«  tb'  ^a 
Tempting,  ftirr'd  in  uie  sudden  appetite 
To  pluck  and  eat ;  whereat  I  waked,  nod  foand 
Before  mine  eyes  all  real,  as  the  dream 
Had  lively  sbadow'd.     Here  bad  new  begun 
My  waudVing,  had  not  he  who  was  my  gaid« 
T.'p  hither,  from  among  the  trees  appear'd. 
Presence  divine.      Rejoicing,  bnl  with  »we. 
In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fell 

Submkss  :  he  rear'd  me,  and  Whom  than  soDght'M  I  m 
Said  mildly  •  Author  of  all  this  thou  neeet 
Above,  or  ruund  about  thee,  or  beneath. 
This  ParadLoe  I  give  thee  :  count  it  tbJBO 
To  till  and  keep,  and  of  the  fhutbie*^         .  ^  ,  ^ 
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But  of  the  tree  whose  operation  brings 
Knowledge  of  good  and  ill,  which  I  have  set 
The  pledge  of  thy  obedience  and  thy  fiuth,  325 

Amid  the  garden,  by  the  tree  of  life. 
Remember  what  I  warn  thee  :  Shun  to  taste, 
And  shon  the  bitter  consequence  ;  for  know, 
The  day  thou  eat'st  thereof,  my  sole  command 
TransgressM,  inevitably  thou  shalt  die  ;  330 

From  that  day  mortal,  and  this  happy  state 
Shalt  lose  ;  expell'd  from  hence  into  a  world 
Of  woe  and  sorrow.     Sternly  he  pronounced 
The  rigid  interdiction,  which  resounds 

Yet  dreadful  in  mine  ear,  though  in  my  choiee  335 

Not  to  incur ;  but  soon  hb  clear  aspect 
BetnmM,  and  gracious  purpose  thus  renew'd : 
Not  only  these  £Bur  bounds,  but  all  the  earth 
To  thee  and  to  thy  race  I  give :  as  lords 
Potpooo  it,  and  all  things  that  therein  live,  340 

Or  live  in  sea,  or  air ;  beast,  fish,  and  fowl. 
In  sign  whereof  each  bird  and  beast  behold 
After  their  kinds :  I  bring  them  to  receive 

323.  BtU  pfthe  tret,  ^. :  This  being  the  great  hinge  on  which  the  whole 
poem  turni,  Milton  has  marked  it  strongly.  ^  But  of  the  tree" — "^  rememher 
what  I  warn  thee."  He  dwells,  expatiates  upon  it,  from  323  to  336,  repeat- 
ing, enforcing,  fixing  every  word :  it  is  ail  nerve  and  energy. — R. 

324.  Of  good  and  iU:  Gen.il 

330.  The  expression,  **  Thou  shalt  die,"  is  well  explained  in  the  next  line. 

343.  7h  rtetive  their  namn :  In  the  progress  of  the  Mosaic  narrator,  we 

an  told  that  God  said  that  it  was  ^^  not  good  for  man  to  he  alone,"  and  de- 

dtred  his  intention  of  making  a  suitable  companion,  or  '^help  meet  for 

Urn ;"  but  instead  of  proceeding  with  the  account  of  this  creation,  the  re- 

eoid  proceeds  to  a  very  different  matter.    **  And  out  of  the  ground,  the  Lord 

God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought 

tbsm  unto  Adam,  to  see  what  he  would  call  them ;  and  whatsoever  Adam 

ctlled  every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof"    What  has  this  to 

do  with  the  providing  of  an  "  help  meet"  for  the  first  of  men?    The  narra^ 

tive  proceeds :  "•  And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the 

^f  sod  to  every  beast  of  the  field ;  but"— and  here  comes  the  secret — ^'^  for 

Adam  there  was  not  found  an  help  meet  for  him."    It  was,  therefore,  evi- 


From  thee  thtir  luunes,  mA  pay  tliee  fealty 

With  low  subjection.     Undentatii]  tLe  Mm* 

Of  fi^  within  their  wat'rj  restdenee. 

Not  hither  sunimoD'd  since  Ui«j  cannot  diuga 

Their  element  to  dr*w  the  thinner  air. 

As  thus  lie  spake,  each  hird  aofl  beast  beliold 

Approaching  two  and  two  ;  these  cow'ring  kw 


iletitly  the  deugn  of  the  btMvaknt  Ctuiot,  to  «ahanD*,  ia  tlie  tuw  of  IW 
msD,  the  Tiluc  of  the  gifl  h*  wu  abont  Id  bMIow  nfen  him,  b?  aliMrBf 
hitn  that  Ibc  eiitiing  iw»  ot  animaxd  natn*.  kbtrunliait  n  Ibar  lU  m 
elfzmt  and  bnutiful  ipecies,  did  not  aSbtil  vty  enalun  ruM  1b  t*  b« 
conipanicui,  or  lo  uiufy  ib«  feaining  at  bii  hmt  for  i>v  faHoHakip  irf  le 
equal  being.  Nolbing  vcaa  bcll«  calculBled  to  nraliie  tbu  imprHMOK.  ihan 
to  liring  the  ruiouc  aiunuil  exiiUuces  tiailet  the  nulicc  of  AJam.  tMi,  at  Ika 
tstne  time,  to  endow  him  with  the  t«rteptiau  of  Ibeit  >e*eiat  qualnia  and 
natures,  u  is  implied  in  his  being  able  l»  give  Ihem  diiliaclirc  awl  apfrn- 
priBie  Dimes.  It  u  very  poaiMe  that,  bcia<;  «  jret  ienoianl  of  lh>  IhiM* 
iuleution,  Adam  coiuiilered  thai  he  was  expected  to  fu-i  out  tat  himalf  a 
mevl  eontpaDion  ■ni<i[i<;  Ibese  crealurei.  So  Slilloo  unJerstcod  it  (36&-37T) , 
ill  ■  I  ery  remarkable  pesai^e  in  which  he  Kerns  to  Bcmbc  the  fuWH  of 


SS.—K. 


« 1M«U  U-  ■  Vk*  (. 
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^Vith  Umndlahment,  each  bird  stoop'd  on  his  wing. 
X  named  them  aa  thej  pan'd,  and  nnderstood 
llieir  nature ;  with  such  knowledge  Ood  indued 
IVf  J  sudden  apprehension  :  but  in  these 

^»emted  in  the  fame  locality  in  which  man  received  Ids  existence,  afterwards 
dispersing  themaelYea,  as  oar  laoe  did,  to  the  seveial  pans  of  the  earth  ? 

Or  the  sacred  text  may  he  nnderstood  to  refer  to  the  animals  in  or  near 
dden,  the  word  "  all"  being  often  equivalent  to  "  many,'-  or  to  "  a  large 
part ;''  and  that  it  is  here  used  in  a  limited  sense  is  evident,  from  the  fishes 
Hot  being  specified.  Farther,  it  was  unnecessary  that  the  attention  of  Adam 
•hoold  be  engaged  by  animals  he  was  not  likely  to  see  again,  and  which 
hmd  no  suitableness  to  the  purpose  immediately  in  view. 

As  these  varioos  creatures,  doubtless,  presented  themselves  to  the  notice 
o£  Adaun  in  pain,  ha  mnst  the  more  deeply  have  been  convinced  of  his  own 
ilated  condition.  All  these  creatures  had  suitable  companions,  and  he  had 
.:  each  of  them  was  already  provided  with  a  mate,  and  could  be  no 
^  help  meet"  for  him. — ^K. 

3S3^'64.  hubitd  tmf  nuUen  apprehetuum:  In  previously  describing  the 
siminiiig  of  the  cattle,  Milton  takes  the  same  view  as  we  do,  that  the  know- 
l«d^  involved  in  that  act  was  conveyed  by  instant  and  supernatural  enlight- 
enment.^— K. 

The  account  given  by  Moses  is  embraced  in  Gen.  ii.  19,  20 ;  yet  from  this 
mlioft  record  what  a  splendid  episode  has  Milton  here  produced,  and  what  an 
^dmizmble  dialogue  from  the  latter  part  only  of  that  account  I 

Much  has  been  inquired  regarding  the  condition  of  Adam  in  rttptct  of 
^kmowUdgt.  All  accounts  necessarily  assign  to  him  the  utmost  physical  per- 
fection of  man's  nature ;  but  in  the  view  of  some  he  was  merely  a  naked 
lavage,  who  had  all  things  to  acquire  by  experience.  This  is  not  from  any 
intended  disrespect  to  the  &ther  of  mankind ;  but  because  it  was  an  old 
Xhitotj  that  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  the  arts  of  civilization,  were  pro- 
ively  acquired  in  the  first  ages ;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  the 
>r  of  the  race  should  be  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  as  it  could  not  but 
be  Mtpposed  that  he  would  impart  such  knowledge  as  he  possessed  to  his 
^karendants.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  thoae  who  urge  that  Adam,  in. 
atmcted  of  God,  must  have  been  possessed  of  all  knowledge  of  which  the 
miod  of  man  is  capable,  and  have  been  deeply  skilled  in  all  the  sciences  and 
•Its  of  dviliiatioD. 

That  both  extremes  are  wrong  we  have  have  no  doubt.  Adam  was,  at 
kie  craetion,  not  a  child ;  he  was  a  man  in  the  vigour  of  physical  and  mental 
life.  He  was  taught  of  God,  and  not  left  to  gather  by  slow  experience  all 
that  he  wanted  (needed)  to  know.  If  Adam  could  talk  at  all,  and  we  know 
that  he  eoidd,  language  must  have  been  supematurally  imparted  to  him.  He 
no  meana  of  aeqoiring  it  but  (zom  God.  From  the  same  source  he  must 
16» 
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I  found  not  what  methonght  I  winlad  atill, 
And  to  the  hcsT'nlj  Vision  thiu  prammed  : 

0  b;  what  name,  for  thon  above  all  tbese, 
Above  maoltind,  or  aught  than  mankind  higher, 
Surpassest  far  niir  naming,  how  maj  1 
Adore  thi?c,  Author  of  this  nniverse, 
And  all  this  good  to  man  :  for  whoee  well  being 
^o  amply,  aad  with  hands  eo  liberal 
Thou  ha»t  prorid<-d  all  things  !  but  with  me 
1  soe  not  who  partakes.     In  wlltude 
What  happini'Ki  ?     Who  can  enjo;  alone. 
Or  all  enjoying,  what  contentment  find  ! 
Thus  I  prptmiiiptnous  ;  and  the  Vision  br^t, 
As  with  a  smile  more  brighten'd,  thtu  replied : 

What  call'st  thou  solitude  .'     Is  not  the  earth 
With  variuus  liviDg  creatures,  and  the  air 
Keplcnifib'd  :  and  all  these  at  thj  commaod 
To  come  and  play  before  thee  ?     Knov'st  thoa  not 
Their  langii.*^  and  their  wayi  ?     They  abo  know, 
And  rea^in  nut  contemptibly.     With  these 
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^^3d  pisUme,  and  bear  rale ;  thy  realm  is  large.  375 


spake  the  UiuTersal  Lord,  and  seemM 
ordering      I,  with  leave  of  speech  implored, 
nd  humble  deprecation,  thus  replied  : 
Let  not  mj  words  offend  thee,  Hcav'nlj  PowV ! 
AIj  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  speak  !  380 

^3a8t  thou  not  made  me  here  thy  substitute, 
.And  these  inferior  hr  beneath  me  set  ? 
.Among  unequals  what  society 
Oan  sort  ?  what  harmony  or  true  delight  ? 
Vr'^hioh  must  be  mutual,  in  proportion  due  385 

GiThi  and  received  ;  but  in  disparity, 
rrhe  one  intense,  the  other  stiU  remiss 
Cannot  well  suit  with  either,  but  soon  prore 
Tedious  alike  :  Of  fellowship  1  speak 

Such  as  I  seek,  fit  to  participate  390 

All  rational  delight,  wherein  the  brute 
Cannot  be  human  consort :  they  rejoice 
Jlilach  with  their  kind ;  lion  with  lioness  , 
So  fitly  them  in  pairs  thou  hast  combined ; 
Much  less  can  bird  with  beast,  or  fish  with  fowl  395 

So  well  converse  ;  nor  with  the  ox  the  ape : 
Worse  then  can  man  with  beast,  and  least  of  all. 

Whereto  th'  Almighty  answered  not  displeased : 
A  nice  and  subtle  happiness  I  see 

Thou  to  thyself  proposest  in  the  choice  400 

Of  thy  associates,  Adam,  and  wilt  taste 
No  pleasure,  though  in  pleasure,  solitary. 
What  think'st  thou  then  of  me,  and  this  my  state  ? 
Seem  I  to  thee  sufficiently  possessed 
Of  happiness,  or  not,  who  am  alone  40 

^^dutd  ki$  BmJdm  oj^pr^tentum.    He  ii  said  by  the  school  divines  to  hare 
^^eeeded  Solomon  himself  in  knowledge. — N. 

380.  Bmt  m  diaparity :  But  in  inequality,  such  as  is  between  rational  and 
^nite :  tlu  one  iftfAUf,  man,  high,  wound  up  and  strained  to  nobler  under- 
standing, and  of  more  lofty  faculties ;  the  other  ttill  remiat,  the  animal,  let 
^lown,  and  slacker,  grovelling  in  more  low  and  mean  perceptions,  can  never 
auit  together.  A  musical  metaphor,  from  strings,  of  which  the  stretched  and 
IlighMt  give  a  smart  and  sharp  rcounit — the  slack  a  flat  and  heavy  one. — H. 
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allr 


■    for  n 


rlfcnf 


Second  lo  iiic,  nr  like,  equal  much  les 

Huw  liavi>  1  fboD  wilh  whom  to  hold  c 

Sari!  wilh  the  creatures  nhich  I  made  ■  and  those 

To  Die  inferior  !  infinite  descents 

lleni'aih  what  other  creatures  are  to  thee. 

He  ceawd  ;  I  Inwlj  anawer'd  :  To  attain 
Thi"  height  and  dcjilh  of  thj  eterna)  ways, 
All  hunian  lhou<;ht.'  come  short,  Sapreme  of  things! 


Is  I 


)  d.>fici 


!(■,■    foil 


Not 


i<Mai 


ISut  in  d''t|;reo  ;  the  cause  of  hisdpsire 

It  J  conversalinii  with  his  like  to  help, 

Or  solace  his  defects.      No  need  that  thon 

ShoulJ'st  propaguto,  already  infinite. 

And  through  all  numbers  aheolate,  tfaon^  o 

But  Man  by  number  is  lo  manifest 

His  FJagle  imperfection,  and  bnget 

Like  of  his  like,  his  image  multiplied 
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108  I  embolden'd  apake,  and  freedom  used 
'enniBBive,  and  acceptance  found ;  which  gain'd  435 

*!Thi8  answer  from  the  gracions  Toice  divine  : 

Thus  fv  to  try  thee,  Adam,  I  was  pleased ; 
^nd  find  thee  knowing,  not  of  beasts  alone, 
^hich  thon  hast  rightly  named,  bat  of  thyself; 
Expressing  well  the  spirit  within  thee  free,  440 

My  image  not  imparted  to  the  bmte, 
Whose  fellowship  therefore  nnmeet  for  thee, 
Good  reason  was  thou  freely  should^st  dislike  : 
And  be  so  minded  still.     I,  ere  thou  epak'st, 
Knew  it  not  good  for  Man  to  be  alone ;  445 

And  no  such  company  as  then  thou  saw'st 
Intended  thee ;  for  trial  only  brought. 
To  see  how  thou  could'st  judge  of  fit  and  meet. 
What  next  I  bring  shall  please  thee,  be  assured ; 
Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy  other  self,  450 

^r  OWd  Oib.  i.  84-85),  which  it  will  gratify  the  classic  reader  hen  to 


"  Proniqne  cam  ipeeMnt  snimalia  c»t«ra  torram  ; 
Oa  howini  •ublimc  d«dit ;  columquc  tu«ri 
Jossit,  ct  •r«cUM  Sil  Mdein  tollvre  rultiis.^* 

**  It  seems  to  be  the  expression  of  mental  elevation,  conveyed  by  the  **os 
Sublime"  of  man,  and  by  what  Milton  calls  ^  tht  looki  commencing  with  the 
mirMS,"  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  sublimity  we  ascribe  to  the  human 
Qgurr.  In  point  of  actual  height,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  various  tribes  of 
other  animals ;  but  none  of  these  have  the  whole  of  their  bodies,  both  trunk 
«iid  limbs,  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  line^  coinciding  with  that  tendency 
to  rsse,  or  to  mount  upwards,  which  is  symbolical  of  every  species  of  im- 
provement, whether  intellectual  or  moral,  and  which  typifies  so  forcibly  to 
«Mir  species  the  pre-eminence  of  their  rank  and  destination  among  the  inha- 
Vitants  of  this  lower  world. 

**  Intimately  connected  with  the  sublime  effect  of  man's  erect  form,  is  the 

imposing  influence  of  a  superiority  of  stature  over  the  mind  of  the  multi- 

mMle.    *  And  when  Saul  stood  among  the  people,  he  was  higher  than  any  of 

^hem,  from  his  shoulders  and  upward.    And  all  the  people  shouted,  and  said, 

Cod  save  the  king.'  "— Duoald  Stewart's  Works,  vol.  iv.  307. 

On  this  principle  Milton  has  described  our  first  parents  as 

M of  far  nobicr  thaps  sod  tall, 

GodliksSTiKst'* 

Book  rv.sn-78. 
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Thy  wish  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire. 

He  coded,  or  I  he«rd  no  more,  for  now 
Mj  earthly  by  his  he&v'oly  OTerjwwer'd, 
^Vhich  it  bad  long  stood  under,  itninM  to  Ot'  hi^t 
In  that  celestial  colloquj  soblime, 
Aa  with  an  object  that  excels  the  sense 
Bulled  and  spent,  ninh  down,  and  songbt  repair 
Of  sleep,  which  instantly  fell  on  me,  oall'd 
By  Datnrc  as  in  aid,  and  closed  mine  eyes. 
Mine  eyes  he  closed,  but  open  left  the  cell 
Of  fancy,  my  internal  ught ;  by  whioh 
Abstract,  as  in  a  trance,  methoo^t  I  saw, 
Though  sleeping,  where  I  lay,  and  saw  ibe  shape 
Still  glorione  before  whom  awake  I  stood  ; 
Who  stooping,  open'd  my  left  side,  and  took 

4.'i3.  Earthly :  Earthly  nituTC.  Tbe  eame  ii  here  anieiMd  for 
■Irep  into  which  Adun  now  uink,  prepuatory  to  the  rrccptioii  of 
partner — "anolber  Klf."  Mint  tya  ht  cJoMrf;  The  ordrr  of  the  ir< 
bcauiifully  changed  from  that  ia  the  lut  line.    Sleep  ii  pennnifieri 

160.  Il  ti  probable  that  the  "deep  ileep"  wu  luperTutural,  or 
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^>om  ihence  a  rib,  with  cordial  spirits  warm, 
^^  life-blood  streamiiig  fresh ;  wide  was  the  wound ; 
..^Ht  suddenly  with  flesh  fill'd  op,  and  healM, 
"^le  rib  he  form'd  and  fiuhionM  with  his  hands : 
VTnder  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew,  470 

^lanlike,  but  different  sex  ;  so  lovely  fair, 
^hat  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  seem'd  now 
^lean,  or  in  her  summ'd  np,  in  her  containM, 
-And  in  her  looks ;  which  from  that  time  infused 
Sweetness  ioto  my  heart,  unfelt  before  ;  475 

And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspired 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight. 
She  disappear'd,  and  left  me  dark.     I  waked 

'^^nibly  emphatic  when,  after  the  fiill,  man  heard  the  awful  words,  "  Dust 
^hou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  sbalt  return." 

Whether  there  was  some  peculiar  organization  in  Adam  (such  as  an  ad- 
ditional rib),  in  order  to  provide  for  the  formation  of  woman,  or  that  God 
•uhsUtuted  another  rib  for  the  one  he  had  taken,  it  is  not  very  important  for 
^  to  kuow ;  hut  it  is  important  to  understand  that  he,  to  whom  all  modes 
U^  the  Hune,  choae  one  which  should  serve  vividly  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  man  and  womaa.  their  peculiarly  intimate  relation  to  each  other. 
hi  other  creatures  there  was  no  natural  connection  between  the  pairs  in  the 
veiy  act  of  creation.  The  sexes  were,  in  them,  created  independently  of 
c«ch  other.  But  the  fact  of  woman's  derivation  from  man — a  part  of  him- 
aolC  separated  to  be  in  another  form  re-united  to  him — was  calculated  to  in- 
dicate and  to  originate  an  especial  tenderness  in  their  nuptial  state,  and  its 
indiaeolable  character,  Eph.  v.  28-31.  Surely  to  teach  such  lessons  as  these, 
sufficient  leasoo  for  the  mode  of  woman's  creation.  She  was  to  be 
in  some  mode  or  other,  and  however  created,  in  that  would  have 
been  the  miracle^ — ^K. 

4e7.  GsrAs/  tpiritt  warm :  Spirits  warm  with  the  energy  of  the  heart. 

471-73.  Mean:  The  position  of  the  words,  with  the  pause  upon  this  par- 
ticular word,  gives  great  force  to  the  sentiment  expressed. 

478.  L^  me  dark :  She  that  was  my  light  vanished,  and  led  me  dark  and 
eomlbitless.    In  almost  all  languages  lighi  is  a  metaphor  for  joy  and  comfort^ 
for  the  contrary.    The  poet  uses  this  metaphor  in  a  sonnet  on 
wifo.    After  describing  her  as  having  appeared  to  him,  he  says, 

•*  She  flsd.  siMl  dsy  brought  back  my  night/* 

N. 

Adnn's  distress  upon  losing  sight  of  this  beautiful  phantom,  with  his  ex- 
of  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  discovery  of  a  real  creature  who  re- 
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To  find  ber,  or  for  ever  to  deplore 
Her  \om,  Bad  other  pleaBares  all  abjure ; 
Wben,  oat  of  hope,  behold  her,  not  far  off, 
Sucb  OS  I  saw  Iter  in  my  dream,  adom'd 
Witb  what  all  Eartb  or  Heaven  could  bestow 
To  make  her  amiable  !     On  she  came, 
Led  by  her  Hear'nlj  Maker,  tbongb  nnacea 
Ad<1  guided  b^  bii  voice  ;  nor  nninfvrmM 
Ol'  nuplial  sanctity  and  marriage  ritee. 
Grac-e  was  in  all  her  steps !  Heavhi  in  her  eye  ! 
In  evVy  gesture  dignity  and  love  ! 
I  ovei joy'd,  could  not  forbear  aloud : 

TbU  lum  halh  mode  amends !     Thou  haat  falfill>d 
Thy  words,  Creator  bounteona  and  bc&igo, 
Giver  of  all  things  fair,  but  fairest  this 
Of  all  thy  gifts,  nor  enviest !     I  now  see 
Bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  myself 
Before  me  !     Woman  is  her  name  ;  of  Haa 
Extraeled.     For  this  cause  he  shall  fbref^ 
Father  and  mother,  and  to  his  wife  adhere  : 
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^)d  tfiej  shall  be  one  flesh,  one  heart,  one  sonl. 

She  heard  me  thos  ;  and  tho'  divinely  brooght,  500 

«t  innocence  and  virgin  modesty, 
er  virtne,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 
^^hat  would  be  wooM,  and  not  ansongfat  be  won, 
^^Q'ot  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retired, 

*Xlie  more  desirable  ;  or  to  say  all,  505 

feature  herself,  though  pure  of  sinful  thought, 
^Wrought  in  her  so,  that  seeing  me,  she  tum'd. 
r.  followed  her :  she  what  was  honour  knew, 
^nd  with  obsequious  majesty  approved 
'Mj  pleaded  reason.     To  the  nuptial  bower  510 

I  led  her,  blushing  like  the  mom.     All  Heav'n, 
And  happy  consteUations  on  that  hour 
Shed  their  selectest  influence !     The  earth 

499.  This  line  ii  an  amplification  of  the  statement  in  Genesis,  **  And  they 
*h«]l  be  one  flesh."  It  is  an  instance  also  of  a  monosyllabic  line,  and  that 
^^»e  of  ftTcat  beauty.  In  Book  II.,  621-950,  are  lines  of  similar  construction 
•odlbrce. 

S02.  Cammena :  Consciousness,  knowledge.  "  ConMcietUia  bene  acts  Tita 
V^nnrtitffTnt  est." — Cio.  de  Senect 

Q04.  Not  oMoHS :  Not  coming  to  meet  me;  not  throwing  herself  in  my  way. 
^he  was  *^  divinely  brought ;"  line  500. 

907.  Wrtmgki :  This  Terb  stands  related,  not  only  to  naturt  but  to  inno- 
cieitcc,  wigomr^  tmodetty^  virtue,  and  cotucienee  of  worth,  as  its  nominatives. 

51 1— 00.  M  Heavem,  ifc. :  In  poetry,  personifications  are  extremely  fre- 
quent, and  are,  indeed,  the  very  life  and  soul  of  it.  We  expect  to  find  every- 
^Hing  animated  in  the  descriptions  of  a  poet  who  has  a  lively  fancy.  One 
^  the  greatest  pleasures  we  receive  from  poetry,  is,  to  find  ourselves  always 
in  the  midst  of  our  fellows,  and  to  see  everything  thinking,  feeling,  and  ai*t- 
>n|^  as  we  ourselves  do.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  principal  charm  of  this  sort 
of  figruied  style,  that  it  introduces  us  into  society  with  all  nature,  and  inter- 
«»ta  us  even  in  inanimate  objects,  by  forming  a  connection  between  them 
%iid  uB,throrgh  that  sensibility  which  it  ascribes  to  them.  This  is  exempli- 
fied remarkably  in  the  passage  here  quoted. — Blair. 

SIS-IS.  Homer's  Iliad,  xiv.  347-351.  In  all  his  copies,  however,  of  the 
beautiful  passages  of  other  authors,  he  studiously  varies  and  disf^nises  them, 
tKe  better  to  give  himself  the  air  of  an  original,  and  to  make  by  his  addi- 
tions and  improvements,  what  he  borrowed  the  more  fairly  his  own ;  the 
only  regular  way  of  acquiring  a  property  in  thoughts  taken  from  other 
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(^flve  sign  of  [rr»tnlation,  and  eacli  hill 
Jojous  llic  birds  ;  fresh  ga!<?s  and  gentle  Mit 
W'bisper'd  it  lo  the  woods,  and  from  their  fnnp 
Flung  rose,  flung  odours  from  the  tptey  Bkntb, 
Buporting,  lill  the  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sung  spou.sul,  and  bid  haste  the  ev'iuDg  star 
Ou  bis  hill-top,  to  light  the  bridul  lamp. 

Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  mj  state,  and  broo^t 
Mj  Btorj'  to  the  Bum  of  earthly  bibs 
Which  1  enjoy  ;  sod  must  ooufi^KS  to  find 
In  all  things  else  delight  indeed,  bat  such 
As  used  or  no),  works  in  the  mind  do  change, 
Nor  vehement  desire  ;   these  delicacies 
I  mean  of  taale,  sight,  smeU,  herbs,  fruits,  and  floir'ra, 
Walka,  and  the  melody  of  birds  ;   but  here 
Far  otherwise,  transported  1  behold, 
Traosported  touch.      Here  passion  first  I  felt. 


writers,  if  we  may  be1ie*e  Honu*.  whox  Uw>  in  podry  *i 
■ulhority.  De  Art.  Poet.  131.  -Millon,  indc*i  in  what  h«  borrows  bem 
Scripture,  obwriss  the  conliwy  tule,  And  gensially  Bdhrra  niimitaljt,  « 
mthrr  religiously.  lo  tbe  very  wonla,  as   much  M  pocEiliic,  of  tk*  otiffml- 

—y. 

?]g-2a.  Thf  rvmmg  ttar:  | Venus)  i>  wl  (a  hrht  iIk  bndallmf^m  it 
wu  the  signal  among  tbe  aoeieoti  to  licfaE  Iheit  lanip*  and  toRbn  ta  arin 
to  codJucI  the  hride  home  lo  Ihe  bridegnxno.  "  Veaper  adcat,  juvcoca  COD- 
aurgite,"  &c.,  says  Catullus. 

On  Ail  hill-lap,  ays  ooi  autbDr,  wnting  id 


\ 
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C^motion  Btrange,  in  all  eojojmenis  ebe 
^Superior  and  unmoyed ;  here  only  weak 
Against  the  charm  of  heauty's  pow'rful  ghuice. 
Or  nature  fidl'd  in  me,  and  left  some  part         -. 
^ot  proof  enough  sach  object  to  sostain  ;  535 

Or  from  my  aide  sabdaoting,  took  perhaps 
Hore  than  enough  :  at  least  on  her  bestow'd 
Too  much  of  ornament ;  in  outward  show 
Elaborate  ;  of  inward,  less  exact. 

For  well  I  understand,  in  the  prime  end  540 

Of  nature,  her  th^  inferior  in  the  mind 
And  inward  fiicultics,  which  most  excel, 
In  outward  also  her  resembling  less 
His  image  who  made  both,  and  less  expressing 
The  character  of  that  dominion  giv'n  545 

O^er  other  creatures  ;  yet,  when  I  approach 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems, 
And  in  herself,  complete ;  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say, 
Seems  wisest,  virtnousest,  discreetest,  best !  550 

AU  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
D^raded !     Wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses,  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shews. 

937.  The  fame  sentiment  is  more  fiilly  expressed  by  Milton  in  his  Samson 
A^onistef: 

**  !•  it  for  that  •aeh  outward  omamant 
Waa  lariahed  on  their  lex.  that  inward  gifta 
Wara  left  for  haate  anftniahed,  Jadgment  aoant, 
Capacity  not  raia'd  to  apprahend 
Or  Talaa  what  ia  beat 
In  fihoica,  but  oftaat  to  aSbck  the  wrong  ?'* 

941-49.  We  have  here  ui  expression  of  the  poet's  opinion  npon  the  que^ 
^oo  of  the  companitiTe  intellectual  strength  of  the  sexes,  much  discussed  in 
^k«ir  own  day ;  also  upon  the  retired  position  which  she  was  designed  to  oc- 
cupy with  reference  to  the  exercise  of  authority  or  government. 

547.  AhmduU :  Finished,  complete. 

990.  Viriwnuett,  ditcreeteit :  These  terms  are  more  expressive  (han  the 
^><idinary  ibrms  of  the  superlative  degree 

993.  DueomWnanced :  Abashed. 


Antliarity  utd  nhob  M  kv  n^ 
A3  oDe  intended  liat,  aot  altm  mtia 
Oeeaaionftllj ;  ind  ta  oooavanato  dl,    -- 
Oreatneas  of  Hind  lad  HMmtm  thrir  ■■* 
Build  in  her,  lovelieit,  aad  tnalm  n  >■■ 
Abont  her,  u  a  gaud  iiigBHl  pinned ! 

To  whom  the  Angil,  ^ib  ooBtnetei  b«v: 
AooDse  not  Nature ;  iha  h»A  iaam  hm  parts 
Do  thon  bnt  thme,  and  he  aot  JiBdit 
Ofwudom;  ahe  deaarto  tbee  ant,  if  Oaa 
Dismiaa  not  her,  when  «ioM  tbm  andW  harad^ 
B;  attributing  oTennwh  to  Uuigi 
Len  excellent,  m  thou  thjielf  pamnr^  - 
For  what  admirV  tbmi  P  wfaid  Inu^eito  Am  ■»  f 
An  ontmde  ?     Fair  so  doobt,  and  worttj  wdl 
Thy  eberiahing,  thj  hononrii^,  and  thy  Ion  ; 
Not  thy  anbjeetion.     Wet^  widi  har  ihyaJt; 
Then  nine.     0(t-tiiBaa  aoUuBg  prolti  Bor* 
Than  selT-esteem,  gimmded  on  jnit  aai  i^i^ 
Well  managed.     Of  that  dill  the  mOM  t 
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at  if  tbe  sense  of  tonch,  whereby  mankind 

M  propsgated,  seem  each  dear  delight  580 

ejond  all  other,  think  the  same  voachsafed 
b  cattle  and  each  beast ;  which  would  not  be 
1o  them  made  common  and  divnlged,  if  anght 
TTherein  enjojM  were  worthy  to  subdue 
7he  soul  of  man,  or  passion  in  him  more.  585 

"What  higher  in  her  society  thou  find'st 
Attractire,  human,  rational,  lore  still. 

In  loving  thou  dost  well,  in  passion  not. 

Wherein  true  love  consists  not.     Love  refines 

The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges  ;  hath  his  seat  590 

In  reason,  and  is  judicious ;  is  the  scale 

By  which  to  heav'nly  love  thou  may^st  ascend, 

Not  sunk  in  carnal  pleasure  :  for  which  cause 

Among  the  beasts  no  mate  for  thee  was  found. 

To  whom  thus,  half  abash 'd,  Adam  reply'd  :  595 

Neither  her  outside,  fbrm'd  so  foir,  nor  aught 

In  procreation,  common  to  all  kinds, 

(Though  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  fiir. 

And  with  mysterious  reverence  I  deem) 

So  much  delights  me  as  those  graceful  acts,  600 

Those  thousand  decencies,  that  daily  flow 

From  all  her  words  and  actions,  mizM  with  love 

And  sweet  compliance  ;  which  declare  unfeignM 

Union  of  mind,  or  in  us  both  one  soul : 

Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair,  605 

More  grateful  than  harmonious  sound  to  th'  ear. 

Yet  these  subject  not :  I  to  thee  disclose 

What  inward  thence  I  feel,  not  therefore  foilM, 

ff79.  OoGtnoDed  by  what  Adam  had  nid  (IS29-30) . 

fi05-4M)5.  HBUf'Obailud,  4rr.:  Adam's  diccourse,  which  here  follows  the 
^BBtle  rabak«  which  he  had  received  from  the  angel,  shows  that  his  love, 
liowever  violent  it  might  appear,  was  still  founded  in  reason,  and  consequently 
«ioC  improper  lor  Paradise. — ^A. 

S07-10.  Vwrkmdy  rtpnaenimg :  The  most  difficult  passage  in  the  poem. 
It  may  be  paraphrased  thus :  Ya  thm  tulgtd  w4  (these  bring  me  not  into 
MbjectioD,  570, 984, 585) .  I  indeed  diadote  io  tfut  the  strong  emotions  which 
pUthmsnts  and  graeeful  actions  of  Eve  have  ezdted  (930-35) ; 
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Who  meet  with  nrioiu  objeete,  fttnn  the  Bensa 
'\'arioa$tj  representing  ;  jet,  still  (n»,' 
Approve  the  best,  sad  follow  *A*t  I  approm. 
To  love  thou  btam'st  me  not;  for  lore  tlion  Hiy^ 
Leads  np  to  Heav'n  ;  is  both  the  mj  md  guide. 
Bi'ar  with  me  then,  if  lawfid  what  I  ask  : 
Love  not  the  beav'oly  Spirits  ?  and  how  tlieir  km 
Express  they  ■  by  looks  only  ?  or  do  they  mix 
IrradiaQce,  virtual  or  iramedisle  touch  ? 

To  whom  the  Angel,  with  s  sinile  that  glowM 
Celestial  rosy  red  (love's  proper  hne), 
Ansner'd  :  Let  it  suffice  thee  that  then  know'st 
I\~  happj- ;  and  witboot  love  no  bsppincM. 
Whatever  pure  thou  in  the  body  enjoy'st 
(And  pure  tfaou  wcrt  created)  we  enjoy 
In  eminence,  and  obstacle  find  none 
Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclnsive  hwi. 
Kasier  ihan  air  with  air,  if  Spirits  osibnce, 
Total  ihey  mix,  anion  of  pore  with  pure 
l>esirioi!  \  not  restrun'd  wmveyaoee  need, 


^e^ 
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strongf  liye  h^ppyy  uiii  love ;  bat,  first  of  all, 

whom  to  love  is  to  obey,  and  keep 
great  command :  take  heed  lest  passion  sway  635 

TX*hj  judgment  to  do  aoght  which  else  free  will 
"Would  not  admit ;  thine  and  of  all  thy  sons 
rrbe  weal  or  woe  in  thee  is  placed ;  beware. 
X  in  thy  persevering  shall  rejoice, 

And  all  the  Blest     SUnd  fast ;  to  stand  or  M  640 

Pree  in  thine  own  arbitrement  it  lies. 
Perfect  within,  no  outward  aid  require  ; 
And  all  temptation  to  transgress  repeL 

So'  saying,  he  arose  ;  whom.  Adam  thus 
FollowM  with  benediction :  Since  to  part,  645 

Go  heav'nly  Guest,  ethereal  Messenger, 
Sent  from  whose  sovereign  goodness  I  adore. 
Gentle  to  me  and  afiable  hath  been 
Thy  eondescension,  and  shall  be  honoured  ever 
With  grateful  memory  ;  thou  to  mankind  650 

Be  good  and  friendly  still,  and  oft  return. 

So  parted  they ;  the  Angel  up  to  Heav'n 
From  the  thick  shade,  and  Adam  to  his  bow'r. 

€33-43.  Raphael  closes  the  interview  with  some  appropriate  and  solemn 
and  commands. 


C37.  JSdmii:  Used  in  the  Latin  sense,  and  equivalent  to  cmrnmit. 

€45.  Simatopart^  4r^. :  Adam's  speech  at  parting  with  the  angel  has  in  it 
Icimnca  and  gratitude  agreeable  to  an  inferior  nature,  and  at  the  same  time 
certain  dignity  and  greatness  suitable  to  the  father  of  mankind  in  his  state 
iiinooeiice.~-*A . 

has  the  sense  of  thanJn^  as  Milton  has  explained  the  word  in 
Reg.  ill.  127 : 

"  Oloiy  and  benediction,  tiiftt  ii.  thanks.** 
Simntopart,  is  an  abbreviation  for,  "since  it  is  necessary  to  part." 
647.  Whom:   (Him)  whoee. 

892.  Bowtr :  To  meet  an  objection  of  Dr.  Bentley,  Newton  observes  that 
this  place  is  meant  Adam's  inmoMt  bowery  as  it  is  called,  IV.  738.    There 

a  shady  walk  that  led  to  Adam's  bower.  When  the  angel  arose  (644) , 
^^jiuDfiUowed  him  into  this  shady  walk  ;  and  it  was  from  this  thick  shade 

they  partad,  and  the  angel  went  up  to  Heaven,  and  Adam  to  his  bower. 


k 
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TEE   AKQCHENT. 

Sat m,  having  compuMdtlte  eaith  with  mcditatad  gnik,  ictuluaMaawt 
by  night  into  Paradise,  mten  into  the  Sripnit  iI(C[itii|.  Adun  ad  Etc  ia 
the  morning  go  IbnhtD  their  labonra,  which  £*e  proptaai  tofvideiB  aernal 
jilacFS.  each  labouring  Kpait ;  Adam  cooKDti  not,  all^iDg  the  dmcer,  kit 
Ihal  enemy,  or  whom  thejr  wn«  Jbnwuned,  shoqld  annnpther,  fc^sl  alooei 
£it'.  lath  10  be  thought  not  dicDmspecl  or  Gim  enoogli,  orgea  het  |Dio| 
ap^irl.  the  rather  d«innu  to  make  trial  ofbei  ftrength;  Adam  at  iHt  Ticlik; 
t'lie  Serpent  finds  her  aloDei  his  aiiblle  approach,  fint  gazing,  then  apraltiat. 
wiih  much  flattery  extolling  Eve  aboreall  otiiet  cnatures.  Eve,wned«B| 
lo  iiear  the  Seipenl  (peak,  aaks  how  he  attaioed  to  human  ipeech  aid  nh 
imdiTJtaniling  not  till  now  :  the  Serpent  anawrra,  that  by  tatting  of  a  eeftaii 


\ 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Ths  Ninth  Book  ii  nited  upon  that  brief  account  in  Scripture,  wherein  we 
tre  toM  that  the  serpent  was  more  suhtile  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  that 
ha  tempted  the  woman  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit  that  the  wai  overcome  by 
thia  temptation,  and  that  Adam  followed  her  example.  From  these  few  par- 
tknlaia  Milton  has  formed  one  of  the  most  entertaining  narratives  that  in- 
vention ever  produced.  He  has  disposed  of  these  several  circumstances  among 
so  many  beautiful  and  natural  fictions  of  his  own,  that  his  whole  story  looks 
<«ily  like  a  comment  upon  sacred  writ,  or  rather  seems  to  be  a  full  and  com- 
plete relation  of  what  the  other  is  only  an  epitome.  The  disposition  and 
eoBtioaanoe  of  the  story  I  regard  as  the  principal  beauty  of  the  Ninth  Book, 
which  has  more  story  in  it  and  is  fuller  of  incidents,  than  any  other  in  the 
^■ole  poem.— *A. 

The  Ninth  Book  is  that  on  which  the  whole  fate  and  fall  of  man  turns ; 
■Bd  so  fcr  is  the  most  important.  It  is  called  the  most  tender.  If  the  suh- 
Dttaion  to  sensual  human  passions  be  tendeniess,  it  is  so ;  taking  the  rcsist- 
*Bee  to  those  passions  to  be  loftiness.  The  serpent  himself  appears  to  have 
^''cn  cnamonred  of  Eve's  beauty  and  loveliness  of  mien,  and  for  a  moment  to 
"**e  repented  of  the  evil  he  was  plotting  to  bring  upon  her. 

All  that  we  know  from  the  Mosaic  history  is,  that  the  serpent  tempted 

^^e«  and  Eve  tempted  Adam  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  but  we  do  not 

^'>ow  by  what  wiles  this  sin  was  brought  about.     We  may  suppose  that  by 

^''^  Mrpent,  the  operation  of  the  evil  passions  of  contradiction,  disobedience 

r^^llion,  and  scepticism  is  meant :  just  as  we  may  suppose  that  Eve  persisto«] 

"^  >>oaming  alone  in  spite  of  Adam^s  dissuasions,  merely  because  her  pride 

^^«  thwarted  by  her  husband's  fear  that  "*  some  harm  should  be&l  her"  in 

■^  ^banoe^-E  B 


1^  aentiments  advanced  by  Sir  E.  Brydges  in  the  last  paragraph  arc  not 
"^    Accordance  with  Scriptural  truth  or  sound  philosophy,  as  will  be  made 
^^^dent  from  the  following  statements  and  reasonings  of  Dr.  Kitto : 

'n  tha  sad  history  of  the  fall,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  incident  which  more 
^rciaes  oar  thoughts  than  the  nature  of  the  creature  by  whose  baneful 
tiens  that  ruin  was  brought  to  pa.«s.    The  sacred  record,  in  the  third 
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chxpler  ot  Genem,  mji  plainly  rnoo^  lb*l  it 
as  he'uig  "more  subtile  than  any  bt»tt  of  llw  Mi;''  wul  ihv  ftu*)  ci 
indicalee  \br  Berpeiiline  condilion — "  Upon  thy  belly  nball  ihoo  §fi,  ai 
thall  Ihau  eat  ill  the  day*  ol  thy  life." 

Hi^Qce,  some  have  teganled  the  lemptet  u  a  Mipttit.  ii 
Thi5  opinion  hB>  many  mare  ailvocate*  than  ibe  leaikT  n 
rathci,  il  km  had  them,  for  ihprearp  few  nbonov  cniertBio  ltiHO| 
ihe  qUMlion,  How  could  a  mere  rprprnt  tempi  Ere.  il  U 
in  the  lepnted  dh  bj  the  wtpenl  of  the  fsrhuMm  (J 
wilhmit  any  of  iIk  appucnl  eflwti  upon  him  vrhkh  tbt  baa  been  ii 
dread.  The  inliuen«  of  this  enample,  and  the  thoughW  tiul  Itnia 
hei  mind,  an  then  rvpfeaentcd.  afieeably  to  the  f/etnaa  of  nnnilal  an 
imtive  language,  in  the  fono  of  a  conTenalion.  The  ginl  tbjiiiii 
il.  that  ihe  alleged  Ai^unlive  ityl*  here,  ii  ailTcrv  i«  ibr  Ulrrat  ti 
chaiactei  ol  Ihe  whole  nonative;  and.  what  u  llu-  more  ccnrlaali 
anol  her  agent  ii  cleaily  painted  out  m  the  New  TataoienL  and  may. 
lighl  thua  afforded,  be  diacovaied  cvbO  in  the  oriffnti  account. 

That  agenl  a  Ihe  DeviJ.  oi  ^tau,  and  the  gencnl  Dpinion  ia,  IhM  I 
ployed  or  actuated  the  letpetil  aa  hi*  inattomefll.  Thua  Ih*  latlnarf 
mufii  and  to  apeak.  The  woman  mn*en*»  with  him.  >Dd  *ba  u  Inl, 
anful  lepreaeiitBiiontwtakh  the  Devil  emUeihim  10  ma)ie,M  imoi^ 
divitie  law.  No  mere  animal  c»uU  have  takcB  (ho  fait  tUa  mtft 
But  il  may  he  doubted  whether  Eve  kuew  this.     1:  ia  pooUa  llM 

tuitive  perMi«ion  of" 
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closely  the  Imngiuige  of  the  curae  is  examined,  the  more  real  its  purport,  as 

iddre«ed  to  the  iutelligent  agent  of  the  temptation,  under  forms  of  hjK-ech 

idapted  to  the  serpentine  condition,  will  be  apparent.    The  closing  ]>oition 

of  it  ^  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy 

«eed  mod  her  seed :  it  (he)  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his 

(leel,"  could  have  no  significance  with  reference  merely  to  the  serpent ;  hut 

to  the  real  tempter  it  was  of  awful  importance.    They  were  words  to  shake 

Hell,  and  to  fill  the  arch  fiend  with  consternation.     It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 

the  fiillen  pair  understood  these  words  nearly  so  well  as  he  did  ;  yet  evuii  to 

them  it  mutt  have  appeared  that  it  promised  some  great  and  crowuiug 

triumph  to  *^the  seed  of  the  woman,"  and  perhaps  a  recovery  from  the  fall, 

after  the  enemy  had  seemed  for  a  time  to  triumph  over  him,  and  to  "  hrui>c 

his  heel."    But  we  know  its  meaning  better,  probably,  than  either  the  first 

uair  or  even  Satan  did  then.    We  can  see  that  it  was  the  first  gospel  promise, 

tbrctelling  the  suffering*  of  Christ  and  his  final  triumph  over  the  Kvil  One ; 

his  victory  in  our  behalf^  by  suffering. 
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No  more  of  talk  when  God  or  Angel  gneet 

With  Alan,  as  with  his  fri(?D<i,  fatnitiar  lued 
To  ait  indulgent,  and  vith  him  partake 
Kura.1  repast,  permitting  him  the  while 
Venial  discourse,  nnblaincd  :   I  now  moat  ctanjie 
Those  notes  to  treigic  ;  foni  distruBt,  lad  breach 
Dislojal  on  the  part  of  Man,  revolt, 
And  difiobcdicnce :  on  the  part  of  Host's 
Now  alienated,  distance  and  distaatti. 
Anger  and  just  rebuke,  and  judgment  fri*on, 
Thut  brought  into  this  world  a  world  of  woe, 

1 .  No  mart  a/'  lait,  ^r. :  The  poel  nyi  thai  hr  mosl  now  tral  dd  n 
of  ramiliai  disniune  with  eilhci  God  or  uigil ;  fat  Adini  had  hcU  d 
witb  God,  as  we  read  in  the  preceding  Book.  *in)  the  whole  C 
episode  i'  a  coaremtioii  with  the  angel,  and  u  thii  laka  up  >□  laise  a 
□r  tbe  pociD,  it  is  particularlj  described  and  innited  opoa  heR.  TW  Lw'  ^ 
God  and  ihe  angel  Michael,  both  indeed  sIUmantB  di*BMine  Wtik  Aiim  i^C^^^ 
the  iblloiring  Books,  bat  ihoae  discoDrars  are  not/amAdr  convenaliM a^^^^ 
with  a  friend  i  the;  are  of  a  diffeienl  (train,  Ihe  one  omniiic  ta  jodge,  n^^^ 
Ihe  other  to  expel  him  Trom  Paradiae. — N. 

3.    frma!  dumurwt :  Dinconne  upon  laimliar  topic*,  or  of  a  &(iuhai  (ka  -^^^ 
racier,     I  muti  mow  cluntgi,  ^. :  As  Ibe  author  is  dow  cbiBgin|  Li*  luliju^ 
he  priJi«i5.'>.  likewisp,  tm  rhange  Via  i-lyle  agtetahiy  lo  it.      Whal  tJl<'W>  i^^ 
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^^  and  her  shadow  Death,  and  Misery, 

;J^«ilh'8  harbinger.     Sad  task  !  yet  argument 

"^ot  leas  but  more  heroic  than  Uie  wrath 

^^f  stem  Achilles  on  his  foe  pursued  15 

thrice  fugitive  about  Troy  wall ;  or  rage 

Of  Tumus  for  Lavinia  disespoused, 

Or  Neptune's  ire,  or  Juno's,  that  so  long 

Perplex'd  the  Greek  and  Cytherea's  son : 

If  answerable  style  I  can  obtain  20 

Of  my  celestial  patroness,  who  deigns 

Her  nightly  visitation  unimplored. 

And  dictates  to  me  slumbVing,  or  inspires 

Easj  my  unpremeditated  yerse  : 

Since  first  this  subject  for  heroic  song  25 

Pleased  me  long  choosing,  and  beginning  late ; 

^t  most  be  admitted  that  MUton't  pixoB  are  often  very  expressive,  as  in  this 


12.  Shadow  Dtatk:  A  beautiful  figure  to  illbstrate  the  sad  connection  of 
de«tH  vrilh  sin.  As  in  the  presence  of  light  an  ofiaque  body  casts  a  dark 
^^^adovr,  m>  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  government  sin  casts  the  dismal 
*b«do«r  of  death.  Miury  here  denotes  any  of  those  sufferings  and  diseases 
Which  uttdennine  health  and  life. 

13.  Sad  tuk,  yet  argumerU:  The  Paradise  Lost,  even  in  this  latter  part  of 
H,  eooeeining  God's  anger  and  Adam's  distress,  is  a  more  heroic  subject  than 
CA«  ^mrmtk  €f  AekiiU§  om  Atf  /oe,  Hector,  whom  he  pursued  three  times  round 
the  'vralla  of  Troy,  according  to   Homer ;  or  than  the  rage  of  Tumu*  for 

''■■rini'a  ditetpommd  (17),  having  been  first  betrothed  to  him,  and  afler- 
WmTds  piomited  to  .£n«as,  according  to  Virgil;  or  Neptunt^e  ire  that  to 
i^m^  pgffkoBtd  iiu  Gretk,  UlysMS,  as  we  read  in  the  Odyssey ;  or  Juno''*  ire 
(18?,  that  fer  to  many  yean  perplexed  Cftherta't  son,  iEneas,  as  we  read  at 
ImrtIB  in  the  iEneid.  The  anger  that  he  is  about  to  sing  is  an  argument 
(•ubject)  mora  heroic  not  only  than  the  anger  of  men,  of  Achilles  and 
Tumus,  but  than  that  even  of  the  gods,  of  Neptune  and  Juno.  The  anger 
of  the  true  God  is  a  more  noble  subject  than  that  of  false  gods.  In  this  re- 
elect he  has  the  advantage  of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  his  argument  is  more 
•r,  as  he  says,  if  he  can  but  make  his  ttjfie  anneerable. — N. 

23.  CdettuU  paironett :  Called,  in  other  parts  of  the  poem,  htavenly  Muse, 
'jiewMii  in  conformity  to  classical  usage. 

21.  Nigktlff  vimtaHon :  He  composed  verses  at  night. 

26.  Lomg  ekooting,  ^. :  Our  author  intended  pretty  early  to  write  an  epic 
and  ptopossd  the  story  of  King  Arthur  for  the  subject  of  it ;  but  that 
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No(  soilul.ius  W  nature  W  indite 
Wars,  biib^rlu  llie  only  argument 
Heroic  deeiirJ,  thiol'  niast'ry  tu  dissect 
With  long  and  tedious  iiavoc  fabled  kni^ta 
In  batik's  fcipu'd  ;   the  better  fortitude 
Of  paliuuco  and  heroic  martyrdom 
Unsung;  or  to  describe  races  and  games, 
Or  tillinj;  furuilure,  emblaion'd  shieldB, 
Impresses  ijuaint,  eaparisons  and  Bte«ds  ; 
Bases  anil  tinsel  IrappJngB,  gorgeous  knigfals 
At  joust  and  tournament ;  then  marAal'd  feast 
Served  np  in  hall  with  Bewem  and  seneschals ; 
The  stil!  of  artifice  or  office  mean, 
Not  thai  which  justly  gives  heroic  name 
To  person  or  to  poem.     Me  of  these 
Nor  shiU'd  nor  studious,  higher  argument 
Remains,  sufficient  of  its«lf  to  raise 
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t  name,  unless  an  age  too  late,  or  cold 
linjatc,  or  yean,  damp  my  intended  wing  45 

epressM,  and  much  they  may,  if  all  be  mine, 
bt  hers  who  brings  it<nightly  to  my  ear. 
The  sun  was  sank,  and  after  him  the  star 
CDf  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 

twilight  upon  the  earth,  short  arbiter  50 

^Twizt  day  and  night,  and  now  from  end  to  end 
Wight's  hemisphere  had  veiled  th'  horizon  round, 
^hen  Satan,  who  late  fled  before  the  threats 
Of  Gabriel  out  of  Eden,  now  improved 

In  meditated  firaud  and  malice,  bent  55 

On  Man's  destruction,  mangre  what  might  hap 
Of  heavier  on  himself,  fearless  return 'd 
By  night  he  fled,  and  at  midnight  retumM 
From  compassing  the  earth,  cautious  of  day. 
Since  Uriel,  regent  of  the  sun,  desory'd  GO 

His  entitmce,  and  forewam'd  the  Cherubim 
That  kept  Uieir  watch  :  thence  full  of  anguish  driven. 
The  space  of  sev'n  continued  nights  he  rode 

45.  Or  ytttTB,  dampj  ifc. :  He  was  near  sixty  when  this  poem  was  pub- 
*i<hed ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  at  that  time  of  life,  and  aHer  such  trouble- 
some days  as  he  had  passed  through,  he  should  have  so  much  poetical  fire 
^^maining.-— N.    Jfi/«fu2«f:  Stretched  out. 

47.  Her9:  See  line  21. 

49.  Hetperui^  a  brother  of  Atlas,  according  to  the  fabulous  account,  was  a 
astronomer,  who,  ascending  Mount  Atlas  to  take  celestial  observations, 

blown  away  by  a  tempest,  and  seen  no  more.    This  gave  rise  to  the 
%tor7  that  be  was  transformed  into  the  evening  star. 

Another  story  is,  that  Hesperus  was  the  son  of  Aurora,  and  vied  in  beauty 
"^rith  Venus.  On  this  account  the  beautiful  star  of  evening  received  his 
Viame,  and  the  name  of  Venus  was  also  applied  to  the  same  planet. 

50.  Skori  arbiter^  ifc. :  An  expression  probably  borrowed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  where,  speaking  of  the  sun  about  the 
lime  of  the  equinox,  he  calls  him  an  indiffertnt  arbiter  between  the  night  amd 
mke  <fay.~N. 

56.  Maugrt :  In  spite  of. 

50.  CatOumB:  Afraid. 

63.  The  tpetee^  4^. :  It  was  about  noon  when  Satan  came  to  the  earth,  and 
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Wiib  darkoess  ;  thrice  the  equinootid  Hue 

He  circled ;  four  limes  crou'd  the  car  of  wf^t  Cd 

I'roni  pole  tt>  pole,  traversing  each  coliire; 

On  tb'  eighth  return'd,  and  on  the  eout  areree 

l-'iotn  entr^DCC  or  Cherubic  watch,  \>j  stealth 

FouDd  uni^uspccled  vaj.     There  was  a  place, 

N'lW  not,  tho'  sin,  not  time,  first  wronght  the  change,  TO 

Where  Tigris  at  the  foot  of  Paradise 

lull}  a  guir  shot  under  gronnd,  till  part 

lia^c  up  a  fountain  by  the  tree  of  life: 

lu  nith  the  river  sunk,  and  with  it  rOM 

ha\  iiig  been  tliscorered  by  Uriel,  he  tru  diiTm  oot  oT  Paiadise  the  ennnng 
i.i-!i<  (Book  IV) .  From  Ihat  time  he  wu  a  whole  week  in  oBtiaual  duk- 
lii-s  [or  fear  of  anolber  discovery. 

(i:)-%{.  Rodt,  Ifc. :  Salau'a  Iravening  the  globe,  and  •till  keeping  within 
ihi'  >liBitow  of  ihe  tiighl.  as  fearing  Id  be  diacovered  bj  the  angel  of  the  lUD 
wliii  iiad  before  detecli.-il  him.  ii  one  of  thoae  beautiful  ima^natioot  with 
wiiii'h  tie  introduces  this  his  weoml  (erie*  of  adventum.  Having  eiamiuHl 
the  RUIiire  of  every  creature,  aod  found  out  one  v  hich  wu  tmal  piuper  loi 
l;i>  piir|irae.  he  a^ain  n-lums  to  Paradise  ;  and  to  avoid  diacaveiy.  sink*  bjr 
ith  a  river  thai  ran  under  the  garden,  and  riiea  up  again  through  a 
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tan  inToIved  in  rinng  miBt,  then  songht  75 

AfVhere  to  lie  hid.     Sea  he  had  searched  and  Und 
i^'Tom  Eden  oyer  Pontos,  and  the  pool 
^Iseotisy  np  beyond  the  river  Ob  ; 
X>owiiward  as  far  antarctic ;  and  in  length 
"West  from  Orontes  to  the  ocean  barr'd  80 

.^t  Darien,  thence  to  the  knd  where  flows 
Oangea  and  Indus  :  Uios  the  orb  ho  roam'd 
^With  narrow  search,  and  with  inspection  deep 
Consider'd  eyery  oreatore  ;  which  of  all 
Biost  opportone  might  senre  his  wiles,  and  found  86 

The  serpent  sabtlest  beast  of  all  the  field. 
Sim,  after  long  debate,  irresolute 
Of  thoughts  reyolved,  his  final  sentence  chose ; 
fit  vessel,  fittest  imp  of  fraud,  in  whom 

77.  At  we  had  before  an  astronomical,  so  here  we  have  a  geogrephical 
•cycmut  of  Satan's  peregrinations. — "S. 

.f^DHfvi:  The  Black  Sea.  Pool  Maoti$,  or  sea  of  Asof,  a  marshy  lake 
northeast  of  the  Black  Sea  and  connected  with  it  by  the  Cimmerian  Bob- 
pl^orua.     Oft,  or  06y:  The  largest  river  in  Siberia,  in  Asiatic  Russia. 

79.  Downward  a$  for  antarctk :  As  far  southward.    The  northern  hemis- 
rre  being  elevated  on  our  globes,  the  north  is  called  up  and  the  south 
JhUarttic  sooth,  the  opposite  of  arctic  north  (from  the  Greek 
»*d  for  bear) ,  the  most  conspicuous  constellation  near  the  north  pole ;  but 
jiarticular  place  is  mentioned  near  the  south  pole,  these  being  all  sea,  or 
^  unknown.    Jiiyi  m  length :  As  north  is  up,  and  south  is  down,  so  in 
^^**^tk  'm  east  or  west.^N. 

%0.  Oronieo :  A  river  of  Syria,  running  westward  of  Eden  into  the  Medi- 


al. Darien :  The  irthmus  of  that  name,  connecting  North  and  South  America, 
Aarring  the  ocean — hindering  it  from   rushing  between  them.    Job 
jcviii.  10.  **  j§nd  tet  bare  to  the  eea?^ 

^,  ^.  Smbdtti  heart :  Gen.  iii.  1.  The  subtlety  of  the  serpent  is  commended 
.  ^ewiM  by  Aristotle  and  other  naturalists,  and,  therefore,  he  vtzs  the  fitter 
^^trument  for  Satan,  because  (as  Milton  says,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of 
*^  best  divisea)  any  sleights  in  him  might  be  thought  to  pmcpcd  from  his 
^^tir©  wit  and  subtlety,  but  observed  in  other  creatures,  nii^ht  the  more 
^%«ily  beget  a  suspicion  of  a  diabolical  power  acting  within  them  beyond 
^H«tr  natiinl  sense. — ^N. 

89.   Fitteat  imp  of  fraud :  Fittest  stock  to  graft  his  diabolical  fraud  upon 
is  ftwn  a  Saxon  worrl  that  signifies,  to  put  into,  to  graft  upon.— H. 


>iO  PIRADIBB  LOST. 

To  enter  nnd  bis  dark  raggntiona  hide 
Frnai  sharpest  siglit :  for,  in  the  wily  rakke, 
Whutcvcr  i<li.-i;;lits,  none  wonld  BiiapiGioiu  mmrk, 
As  from  his  wit  and  nalivc  eubtlcty 
l'r<>ci'ediiig,  which,  in  other  beuti  obsemd 
Doubt  mifrht  bcpct  of  diabolic  power 
Active  within  hejond  the  sense  of  bmte. 
Tliu>  ho  resolved  ;  but  firel  from  mwxrd  grief 
HL'^  bur^tinp  passi'in  into  plaints  thus  ponrM: 

0  t:iirth,  how  like  to  Heav'n,  if  not  prefeirM 
>I<~'iv  justly !  Mat  worthier  of  Qods!  u  hailt 
Willi  socoikI  thoughts,  reforming  what  wu  old  ! 
¥vT  wliat  (ioJ  nfter  better  worse  would  build ! 
Ti'rri'>trial  llfav'n,  daneed  ronnd  hj  other  HeftT'ni 
TIkii  >hiiie,  \ci  bear  their  bright  officious  Umpa, 
Li;;lii  ubovo  light,  for  thee  alone,  as  seems, 
Id  x\f<.'  c'liicentring  all  their  precious  beams 
or  sucrL'd  iufluL-nie  !     As  God  in  HeaT*!! 
li  I'i'iitre,  j'ft  eitonds  to  all,  so  thou 

'pt  frnra  all  thfme  orbs;  in  Ihee, 
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With  what  delight  could  I  have  walk'd  thee  round, 

If  I  could  joy  in  aught !  sweet  intorchange  115 

Of  hill  and  valley,  riven,  woods  and  plains, 

Now  land,  now  sea,  and  shores  with  forests  crown 'd. 

Rocks,  dens,  and  cares !  bat  I  in  none  of  these 

Find  place  or  refuge ;  and  the  more  I  see 

Pleasures  about  me,  so  much  more  I  feel  120 

Torment  within  me,  as  from  the  hateful  siege 

Of  contraries :  all  good  to  me  becomes 

Bane,  and  in  Heay^  much  worse  would  be  my  state. 

But  neither  here  seek  I,  no,  nor  in  Hcav'n 

To  dwell,  unless  by  mastering  Heaven's  Supreme  ;  125 

Nor  hope  to  be  myself  less  miserable 

By  what  I  seek,  but  others  to  make  such 

As  I,  though  thereby  worse  to  me  redound : 

For  only  in  destroying  I  find  ease 

To  my  relentless  thoughts ;  and,  him  destroyed,  130 

Or  won  to  what  may  work  his  utter  loss, 

For  whom  all  this  was  made,  all  this  will  soon 

Follow,  as  to  him  link'd  in  weal  or  woe  ; 

In  woe  then,  that  destruction  wide  may  range. 

To  me  shall  be  the  glory  sole  among  135 

Th*  infernal  Pow'rs,  in  one  day  to  have  marr'd 

What  he.  Almighty  styled,  six  nights  and  days 

Continued  making,  and  who  knows  how  long 

Before  had  been  contriving  ?  though  perhaps 

Not  longer  than  since  I  in  one  night  freed  140 

From  servitude  inglorious  well  nigh  half 

113.  Of  growthj  ienae,  rtoMon,  4v*  •'  The  three  kinds  of  life  rising,  as  it 
by  eteps:  the  vegetable,  mnimal  and  rational ;  of  all  wbich  man  partakes 
be  only.    He  grows,  as  plants,  minerals,  and  all  things  inanimate ;  be 
'ives,as  all  other  animated  creatures ;  but  is,  over  and  above,  endued  with 

1 19.  It  meant,  JImd  plact  (to  dwell  in)  or  r^uge  from  punishment    Cora- 
lline 134-95. 

121.  Siege:  Struggle. 

130.  Him:  The  objective  is  here  used  lor  the  nominative  case  abidlnte; 
^  an  Book  VII.  14S. 
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I'll'  angelic  naaii?,  and  thinner  left  the  throng 

Uf  liis  adorers  :  he  to  be  avenged. 

Atul  to  repair  his  nunibera  thus  inipur'd, 

Wlictbcr  such  virtue  spent  of  old  now  UIM 

Mi>re  Angels  to  create,  if  thej  &t  least 

Arc  his  created  ;  or,  to  Bpite  na  niore, 

Di-temincd  to  advance  into  our  room 

A  creature  furm'd  of  earth,  and  him  endow, 

J'lxnitcd  from  so  base  original, 

^Vitb  heav'nl^  upoils,  our  spoils.     What  he  deeraad 

lit'  cfft'ciod  ;  Man  he  made,  and  for  hira  built 

Magnificent  this  woHd,  aod  earth  his  aeat, 

llim  lord  pronounced,  and,  0  indignity  ! 

Subjected  to  bis  service  Angel  wii^. 

And  fiauiin<!  ministers,  to  wateh  and  lend 

Tlii'ir  cartblj  charge.      Of  thew  the  vi^lanoo 

I  dread,  and  to  elude,  thus  wrapt  in  mist 

(If  midnight  vapour,  glide  obscure,  and  pry 

In  ev'ry  hu^h  and  brake,  where  hap  may  find 

The  serpent  sleeping,  in  whoae  maiy  folds 
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high  he  soar'dy  obnoxioiis  first  or  last  170 

0  buest  things.     ReYenge,  at  first  though  sweet, 
Sitter  ere  long  back  on  itself  recoils. 
XiOt  it :  I  reck  not,  so  it  light  well  aim'd, 
Since  higher  I  fall  short,  on  him  who  next 
X^ro Yokes  my  envy,  this  new  faY'rite  175 

Of  HeaY'n,  this  man  of  clay,  son  of  despite, 
^hom  ns  the  more  to  spite  his  Maker  raised 
Trom  dust.     Spite  then  with  spite  is  best  repaid. 

So  saying,  through  each  thicket  dank  or  dry. 
Like  a  black  mist  low  creeping,  he  held  on  180 

His  midnight  search,  where  soonest  he  might  find 
The  serpent :  him  fiwt  sleeping  soon  he  found. 
In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  sclf-roll'd, 
His  head  the  midst,  well  stored  with  subtle  wiles  : 
Nor  yet  in  horrid  shade  or  dismal  den,  185 

Nor  noccnt  yet,  but  on  the  grassy  horb 
Fearless,  unfear'd,  he  slept.     In  at  his  mouth 


^nt  link  down.    Newton  quotes  a  beautiful  instance  from  Shakspeare,  of 
use  of  such  adverbs  for  verbs : 

**  H«nry  Ui<t  Fifth  it  crowned  :  up  rvutj  I 
Down,  roysl  itato  !" 

173.  A  truly  diabolical  sentiment  this  1    So  he  can  but  be  any  ways  re- 
^^^oged,  he  does  not  value  though  his  revenge  recoil  upon  himself.^N. 

La  it :  Let  it  recoil. 

174.  Sinn  kightr^  4v*.'  That  is,  since  I  iall  short  of  a  higher  object  (the 
"^^imigkly)  if  it  light  on  him  who,  &c. 

176.  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  whole  Book,  any  speech  that  is 
^Nrorked  ap  with  greater  judgment,  or  better  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
^^jeaker.  There  is  all  the  horror  and  malignity  of  a  fiend-like  spirit  ex- 
breaaedt  and  yet  this  it  so  artfully  tempered  with  Satan- s  sudden  starts  of 
^VcoUection  lipoo  the  meanness  and  folly  of  what  he  was  going  to  undertake, 
^4  plaiuly  show  the  remains  of  the  archangel,  and  the  ruins  of  a  superior 
*^ture.— ^Thye*. 

170.  Tknmgk  taeh  thicket^  4^. :  Satan  is  here  described  as  gliding  through 
"^iie  garden,  under  the  resemblance  of  a  mist,  in  order  to  find  out  the  crea- 
ture in  which  he  designed  to  tempt  our  first  parents.  This  description  has 
^omethiog  in  it  very  poetical  and  surprising. — A. 

186.  Noeemi:  Injurious.     Grau^htrb:  Virg.  i£n.  v.  26:  '^  Graminis  her- 
» 
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Tlie  devil  cnter'd  ;  and  kia  brutal  seose. 
In  hearl  or  head.  poa>es^nf,  mmo  inspired 
M'ilh  at-t  intylligenli*! ;  but  bis  sleep 
Disturb'd  not,  waiting  close  tb'  appnwob  of 

Now  when  as  sacred  li^t  bogin  to  d>wa 
In  Edyn  on  ihc  Iiuiuid  flow'rs,  ibal  brwtfaed 
Their  morning  incenso,  when  all  tfamp  tint  IrWthe, 
From  th'  carih'B  (freal  allar  send  np  aJetil 
To  ihe  Creator,  and  bis  nostril*  fill 
With  grateful  amell,  forth  came  the  buinaa  pMr, 
And  join'd  their  vooal  worship  lo  the  cboir 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice  :   that  done,  pkrUks 
The  seofou,  prime  for  sweetest  scQtt>  and  uni ; 
Then  coiniiiuue  how  thai  day  they  best  m«j-  ply 
Tbeir  growing  work  :  for  much  their  work  ootgrav 
The  fannds'  dirrpatch  of  two  gard'ninj;  so  wido : 
And  Ere  first  to  her  husband  thua  began  : 

Adam,  well  niaj  we  labour  fCill  to  dieaa 
This  garden,  still  to  tcod  plant,  herb,  Mid  flowV, 
Oar  pleasant  taak  cnjoin'd  ;  but  till  more  baadi 
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^id  QSy  the  work  under  our  labour  grows, 

Xoxarioiis  by  restraint ;  what  we  by  day 

3x>p  overgrown,  or  prune,  or  prop,  or  bind,  210 

One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides 

Tending  to  wild.     Thou  therefore  now  advise. 

Or  hear  what  to  my  mind  first  thoughts  present : 

Let  us  divide  our  labours ;  thou  where  choice 

Leads  thee,  or  where  most  needs,  whether  to  wind  215 

The  woodbine  round  this  arbour,  or  direct 

The  clasping  ivy  where  to  climb ;  while  I 

In  yonder  spring  of  roses,  intermixed 

With  myrtle,  find  what  to  redress  till  noon : 

For  while  so  near  each  other  thus  all  day  220 

Our  task  we  choose,  what  wonder  if  so  near 

Looks  intervene  and  smiles,  or  object  new 

Casual  diacoursc  draw  on,  which  intermits 

Our  day's  work  brought  to  little,  though  begun 

Early,  and  th'  hour  of  supper  comes  uneamM.  225 

To  whom  mild  answer  Adam  thus  retum'd : 

S12.  WUd:  Wildnen.  213.  Bear:  Entertain. 

218.  Spring  of  rout :  Small  thicket,  or  coppice  of  roses. 

219.  Rtdrtn :  Set  right,  improve. 

231.  So  near:  The  repetition  to  near^  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  naturally 
^omM  in  here,  ••  the  chief  intent  of  Eve's  speech  was  to  persuade  Adam  to 
let  her  go  from  him :  she  therefore  dwells  on  to  near^  as  the  great  obstacle  to 
their  working  to  any  poipose. — Sti  lung  fleet. 

223.  iUermU$ :  Causes  to  cease  for  a  time. 

226.  7b  whom  mUd  ONtwcr,  ^. :  The  dispute  here  carried  on  between  oar 

two  fint  parents  is  represented  with  great  art.     It  proceeds  from  a  difference 

«C  jodgment,  oat  of  passion,  and  is  managed  with  reason,  not  with  heat.     It 

is  sneh  a  dispute  as  we  may  suppose  might  have  happened  in  Panulise,  had 

man  continued  happy  and  innocent.     There  is  a  great  delicacy  in  the  moralities 

which  are  interspersed  in  Adam's  discourse,  and  which  the  most  ordinary 

reader  cannot  but  take  notice  of.    That  force  of  love  which  the  father  of 

mankind  so  finely  describes  in  the  Eighth  Book,  shows  itself  here  in  many 

fine  instances;  as  in  those  fond  regards  which  he  casts  towanU  Kve  at  her 

parting  from  him,  309-400 ;  in  his  impatience  and  amusement  during  her 

ahsenee;  bat  particularly,  in  that  paiwionate  speech  (S96-9iG)  where,  seeing 

her  irrecoverably  lost,  he  resolves  to  perish  with  her  rather  than  to  live 

withoatbtr.^ — ^A. 


}7d  PAKADISE    UOBT. 

Sole  Eve,  a»M>ciat«  sole ;  to  me  bpTonil 

Compar?  abijve  all  livii^  creatures  doar, 

Well  hast  thoa  motion'd,  wcU  tli;  thringhte  cmploTM 

Hon  we  nii^ht  beat  fulfil  the  work  wkiefa  ber« 

God  hath  assign'd  ue  ;  nor  of  me  sbalt  pass 

UiiprBiei.>il :  for  nothing  lovelier  can  be  fotrad 

In  woman,  tlian  to  studf  household  good. 

And  gooil  workji  in  her  husband  to  pronote. 

Yet  no(  S.1  strictly  hath  our  Lord  imposed 

Labour,  as  t'j  debar  os  when  we  ne«^ 

Befresbment,  whether  food,  or  talk  belwMB, 

Food  of  the  iiund,  or  this  awect  interoourai} 

Of  looks  and  smiles  ;  for  emiles  from  reaaom  iow^ 

To  brute  d<?oied,  and  arc  of  love  the  food  ; 

Love,  not  the  lowest  end  of  hnman  lif«. 

For  not  to  irksomp  toil,  but  to  delight 

He  made  us,  and  delight  to  reason  joio'd. 

Tbi'se  patLs  and  bow'rs  doubt  Dot  but  our  joint  butd 

Will  keep  from  wilderness  witb  ewe,  U  wide 

As  wc  Deed  walk,  till  younger  bftndt)  en  long 

Assic^t  us  :  but  ifmucli  oonverM 
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And  short  returement  urgeB  sweet  return.  250 

But  other  donbt  poeseeBeB  me,  lest  harm 

Befall  thee,  severed  from  me ;  for  then  know'st 

What  hath  been  wam'd  as ;  what  malicioas  foe, 

EnTying  our  happiness,  and  of  his  own 

Despairing,  seeks  to  work  ns  woe  and  shame  255 

By  sly  assault ;  and  somewhere  nigh  at  hand 

Watches,  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope  to  find 

His  wish  and  best  advantage,  us  asunder ; 

Hopeless  to  circumyent  us  join'd,  where  each 

To  other  speedy  aid  might  lend  at  need.  260 

Whether  his  first  design  be  to  withdraw 

Our  fealty  from  Ood,  or  to  disturb 

Conjugal  love,  than  which  perhaps  no  bliss 

Enjoy  M  by  us  excites  his  envy  more  ; 

Or  this,  or  worse,  leave  not  the  &ithful  side  265 

That  gave  thee  being,  still  shades  thee,  and  protects. 

The  wife,  where  danger  or  dishonour  lurks. 

Safest  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays ; 

Who  guards  her,  or  with  her  the  worst  endures. 

To  whom  the  virgin  majesty  of  Eve,  270 

As  one  who  loves,  and  some  unkindness  meets. 
With  sweet  austere  composure  thus  replied : 

O&pring  of  Heav'n  and  Earth,  and  all  Earth's  Lord, 
That  such  an  enemy  we  have,  who  seeks 
Our  ruin,  both  by  thee  inform^  I  learn,  275 

And  from  the  parting  Angel  overheard, 
As  in  a  shady  nook  I  stood  behind, 

practised,     ft  wii  a  tajring  of  Scipio,  ^  Nunqoam  minus  solus  quam  cum  so- 
los," which  means,  **•  Never  less  alone  than  when  alone." 

270.  J%e  virgin  mti^'aty  of  Evt :  The  ancients  used  the  word  virgin  with 
more  Istitude  than  we.  Virgil  calls  PaBiphae  virgin  after  she  had  three  chil- 
dnen.  It  is  here  put  to  denote  beauty,  bloom,  sweetness,  modesty,  and  all  the 
smiable  characters  which  are  usually  found  in  a  virgin,  and  these  with  ma- 
tron majesty.    What  a  picture ! — R. 

277.  This  occurred  a  week  before  the  present  interview.  After  Satan  fled 
from  Paradise  (end  of  Book  IV.)  we  have  no  account  of  Adam  and  Kve  ex- 
cept on  the  first  day  after;  on  which  day  Eve  (Book  V.)  relates  her  dream. 


Jiat  then  returnM  al  ahnt  of  P»'ning  flew'rs. 

Bat  that  tliou  shoald'Kt  my  firroiiMa  thnrefofO  doabt 

To  God  or  thoe,  because  we  h»Ta  a  fb* 

Mftjr  tempt  it,  1  ezpeeted  not  to  hear. 

Ilia  violence  thou  fitar'ft  not,  Iwing  facb 

As  we,  not  eapable  ofdetth  or  pun. 

Can  either  not  receive,  or  oui  rapol. 

Hie  fraud  is  t^en  thj  fear :  which  pbun  infen 

Th;  eqaul  fear  that  mj'  firm  faith  and  lor« 

Can  by  his  fraud  be  shokdQ  or  seduced  ? 

Tbonghts,  «hieh  how  found  they  horttour  in  thy  httvatt 

Adam,  mis-thought  of  her  to  ihee  so  dear? 

To  whom  with  healing  words  Adam  replied: 
Daughter  of  God  and  Man,  immorttJ  Eve, 
For  such  thou  art,  from  sin  and  blame  entlra : 
Not  diffident  of  thee  do  I  disuade 
Thy  absenee  from  my  sig^bt,  but  to  arotd 
Th'  attempt  it&elf,  intended  by  our  Gm. 
For  he  who  tempts,  though  in  rain,  at  li 
The  templed  with  diabononr  fosl,  supposMl 
Dtiblo  of  faith.  BBt  nnal 
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hough  ineffectual  found :  misdeem  not  then, 
'f  such  affront  I  labour  to  avert 
rom  thee  alone,  which  on  us  both  at  once 
TXbc  enemy,  though  bold,  will  hardly  dare, 
<3r  daring,  first  on  me  th'  assault  shall  light.  305 

^I'or  thou  his  malice  and  fidse  guile  contemn  ; 
Subtle  he  needs  mnst  be  who  could  seduce 
.Angels  ;  nor  think  superfiuous  other's  aid. 
3  from  the  influence  of  thy  looks  receive 
Access  in  ev'ry  virtue ;  in  thy  sight  310 

31  ore  wise,  more  watchful,  stronger,  if  need  were 
Of  outward  strength ;  while  shame,  thou  looking  on, 
Shame  to  be  overcome  or  over-reach'd 
^Would  utmost  vigour  nuse,  and  raised  unite 
^hy  should 'st  not  thou  like  sense  within  thee  feel  315 

^hen  I  am  present,  and  thy  trial  choose 
liV^ith  me,  best  witness  of  thy  virtue  tried  ? 

So  spake  domestic  Adam,  in  his  care 
And  matrimonial  love  :  but  Eve,  who  thought 
Less  attribiited  to  her  £uth  sincere,  320 

Thus  her  reply  with  accent  sweet  renewM : 

If  this  be  our  condition,  thus  to  dwell 
In  narrow  circuit  straightenM  by  a  foe, 
Subtle  or  violent,  we  not  endued 

Single  with  like  defence,  wherever  met,  325 

How  are  we  happy,  still  in  fear  of  harm  ? 
But  harm  precedes  not  sin  :  only  our  foe 

301.  MtmUemnai:  Think  it  not  wron^ 

310.  jSeeeu :  Accenion,  increaw. 

312.  Tkm  looking  on :  An  example  of  the  nominative  caie  abeolute. 

314.  Ratitd  nniu :  Would  unite,  or  concentrate,  that  vigour  of  intellectual 
and  monl  character  when  raised. 

315.  Senn:  Sensation. 

318.  DomtHieJdam:  Adam  fond  of  the  family  sUte,  and  devoted  to  its 
best  interetta. 

320.  Lm  tUirihtUtd,  ^. :  That  is,  leas  than  there  should  be ;  an  instance 
of  cooformily  to  the  Latin  idiom. 
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Tempting,  af&onU  us  with  his  foul  eeteem 

Of  onr  integrity  ;   his  foul  egteeni 

Sticks  no  dishonour  on  our  front,  but  tnnu 

Foal  on  himself :   then  wherefore  shonu'd  or  fe«r'd 

I3y  us  ?  who  rather  double  honour  giia 

From  his  sanoisc  proved  fidsc,  find  pevo  wilLin, 

Favour  from  Hcav'n,  our  witDoee  from  ih'  event. 

Aod  what  is  fuith,  love,  virtue  UDcaaay'd 

Aloae,  without  oxterior  help  suslaia'd  ' 

Let  us  not  then  «uspe-et  our  happy  stAte 

Left  BO  imperfect  by  tile  Maker  wise, 

As  not  secure  to  single  or  coinbined. 

Frail  is  our  happiness,  if  this  be  so, 

And  Eden  were  no  Eden  thus  exposed. 

To  whom  thuG  Adam  fcrrenlJy  repliud : 
0  Woman,  best  are  bU  things  aa  the  will 
Uf  God  ordain 'd  them  -,  bis  oreating  butd 
Nothing  imperfect  or  deficient  left 
Of  all  that  he  created,  much  lees  Man, 
Or  aught  that  might  his  happy  state  secure, 
Secure  from  outward  force.     Wilhio  blmielf 
The  danger  lies,  yet  lies  within  his  pow'r  : 

3-iB.  Edttm:  OpinHm,  ei 
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Agunst  his  will  lie  can  receive  no  luu-m.  350 

But  God  left  free  the  will ;  for  what  obeys 

Reason  is  free,  and  reason  he  made  right ; 

Bat  bid  her  well  be  ware,  and  still  erect, 

Lest  bj  some  fidr-appearing  good  surprised, 

She  dictate  fidse,  and  misinform  the  will  355 

To  do  what  God  expressly  hath  forbid. 

Not  then  mistrust  bat  tender  love  enjoins, 

That  I  should  mind  thee  oft ;  and  mind  thou  me. 

Firm  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  swerre, 

Since  reason  not  impossibly  may  meet  360 

Some  specioas  object  by  the  fbe  subomM, 

And  fall  into  deception  unaware, 

Not  keeping  strictest  watch,  as  she  was  wam'd. 

Seek  not  temptation  then  \  which  to  avoid 

Were  better,  and  most  likely  if  from  me  365 

Thou  sever  not :  trial  will  come  unsought. 

Would'st  thou  approve  thy  constancy,  approve 

First  thy  obedience ;  th'  other  who  can  know  ? 

Not  seeing  thee  attempted,  who  attest  ? 

But  if  thou  think,  trial  unsought  may  find  370 

Us  both  securer  than  thus  wam'd  thou  seem'st, 

Go :  for  thy  stay,  not  free,  absents  thee  more. 

Go,  in  thy  native  innocence,  rely 

On  iHiat  thou  hast  of  virtue,  summon  all, 

353.  Bi  wmrt:  Thefe  words,  the  Ittter  of  which  is  here  an  adjective,  are 
DOW  nsually  printed  as  ooe  word,  forming  a  verb.  Erect  is  an  adjective  in 
this  sentence,  connected  with  wart. 

3d&  Mmd:  Remind.  361.  Suborned:  Un&irly  procured. 

355.  Likefy:  Probable.  367.  j§pprove:  Prove. 

372.  Go ;  for  thf  ttajf^  md/ree,  ^. :  It  is  related  of  Milton's  first  wife.  Mary 
Powell,  that  she  had  not  cohabited  with  him  above  a  month,  before  she  was 
very  desiroas  of  retoming  to  her  friends  in  Oxfordshire,  there  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  summer.  We  may  suppose  that,  upon  this  occasion,  tlicir 
convemtion  was  somewhat  of  the  same  nature  as  Adam  and  Eve's ;  and  it 
was  upon  some  such  considerations  as  this,  that  after  much  solicitation  he 
pennltted  her  to  go.  It  is  the  more  probable  that  he  alluded  to  his  own  cnse 
m  thia  aeeount  of  Adam  and  Eve's  parting,  as,  in  the  account  of  their  recon- 
ffliatinn,  it  wUl  wppuu  that  he  eopied  exactly  what  happened  to  himsel£ — N. 
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For  Gnd  towards  thee  b&th  done  Vig  part  ;  do  t)im«. 

So  ^pake  the  p&triarch  of  maDkiDd :  bat  Ere 
Persi^led  ;  jet  snbmias,  thoagli  last,  wptini ; 

Wilh  thy  permission  thm,  itad  tlitu  fnT^waro'd 
Chiefly  hy  what  thy  own  Ust  reas'iiing  wnrdii 
Touch'd  only,  that  our  trial,  when  Itmst  tmtifht, 
Slny  find  us  both  perhaps  l»r  lew  prfpar«d, 
The  willinger  I  go ;  nor  much  expect 
A  foe  50  proud  will  first  the  weaker  eedc ; 
So  b-'Qi,  the  more  shall  shame  him  bia  rv]K|]*e. 

Thus  saying,  from  her  hnsband'a  hrad  her  baad 
Soft  s!ie  withdrew,  and,  like  a  Wood-Nyinpli  light, 
Oread,  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia's  train, 
Setook  hir  to  the  groves  ;  bnt  DcKaV  sdf 
Id  gait  surpasa'd,  and  Ooddess-tiktt  deport, 
Thou^rh  not  aa  abe  with  bow  aad  qnifer  arm'd, 
But  with  piicb  gard"n!Dg  tools  as  art  yet  rode, 
GuUil(?ss  of  fire,  had  form'd,  or  Ai^ek  brought. 
To  Pale?;:,  or  Pomooa,  tbns  adom'd. 
Litest  she  seoin'd ;  Pomona  wb«ti  shft  fled 
Verlqmnus,  or  to  Ceres  id  her  prilO«, 
Yet  virgin  of  Ptwerpina  from  Jore. 

377.   Swbnui  ■  SatxmssiTe. 

3S5.  From  hrr  huAond^t  kmd,  l/t. :  A  pl»^'*pg  im 
this  difference  i>f  judgaieol.  while  A 
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Her  long  iritli  trdent  look  his  eye  pnrraed, 

Delighted ;  but  desiring  more  her  stay. 

Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  qnick  rctom 

Repeated ;  she  to  him  as  oft  engaged  400 

To  be  retom'd  by  noon  amid  the  bowV, 

And  all  things  in  best  order  to  incite 

Noontide  repast,  or  afternoon's  repose. 

O  much  deceived,  much  fiuling,  hapless  Eve, 

Of  thy  presumed  return  !  erent  perverse !  405 

Thou  never  from  that  hour  in  Paradise 

Found'st  either  sweet  repast  or  sound  repose  ! 

Such  ambush  hid  among  sweet  flowVs  and  shades 

Waited  with  hellish  rancour  imminent 

To  intercept  thy  way,  or  send  thee  back  410 

Despoil'd  of  innocence,  of  fiuth,  of  bliss. 

For  now,  and  since  first  break  of  dawn,  the  Fiend, 

Mere  serpent  in  appearance,  forth  was  come. 


of  sudens  and  fruits,  whooe  love  he  gained  at  last  after  changing  him- 
self into  many  forms ;  iiom  which  circumstance  his  name  (Ov.  Met  xiv. 
C33)  was  derived.^-Fi:iKS. 

PqUm  was  an  Italian  goddess  who  presided  over  cattle.  While  Ere  resem- 
Ided  Diana  in  her  majestic  gait,  she  more  resembled  the  rural  goddesses  Pales, 
Pomona,  and  Ceres  in  her  equipments,  Mui  adorned  likat  the  neemed,  4re.  She 
nsembled  these  m  beauty,  in  the  office  of  gardening,  and  in  the  act  of  carry- 
ing the  implements  of  that  art. 

305.  Cent:  A  goddess  to  whom  were  ascribed  the  discovery  and  improve- 
ment of  agriculture ;  also,  the  establishing  of  laws  and  the  regulation  of  civil 
society. 

396.  The  meaning  is.  When  yet  a  virgin,  before  the  birth  of  Proserpina, 
who  descended  from  Jove.  The  mode  of  expression  is  borrowed  from  clas- 
sical writers,  and  is  quite  ellipticsJ. 

404-5.  That  is,  miteh  failing  of  thy  pretumed  return.  These  beautful  apos- 
trophes and  anticipations  are  frequent  in  the  poets,  who  affect  to  speak  like 
men  inspired  with  the  knowledge  of  futurity,  ^n.  x.  501.  There  is  some- 
thing very  moving  in  such  reflections  concerning  the  vanity  of  ail  human 
hopes,  and  how  little  events  answer  our  expectations. — N. 

413-13.  1%tjlmd^  mere  terpent,  4rr. :  The  several  wiles  which  are  put  in 
pnctice  by  the  tempter,  when  he  found  Eve  separated  from  her  husband ; 
the  many  pleasiiig  images  of  nature  which  are  intermixed  in  this  part  of  the 
rtoiy,  witii  its  gradual  and  regular  progress  to  the  latal  catastrophe,  are  so 
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.1  :''_  h:.i  I'jes:,  wh«re  likeliest  he  might  fiod 

:-_  it-W  :iro  of  mankind,  bat  in  them 

L»  whole  !Si.-:v.i;d  lace  ;  bis  pnrpOMd  ptej. 

bow'r  &Dd  ti->i'l  he  jonght,  where  any  taft 
'  ^ore  c-r  ^rd-^n-ploi  more  pleuant  lij, 
.■iir  t^cdcDO'  '7r  plantatioa  for  dcliglu : 
■  !:--ja;i!a,  or  bj  shadj  rirtdet 
>  s^i-u^k*.  th-;ni  both  ;  hot  wish'd  his  hap  might  find 

.'^riT^to:  hi!  wish  *d,  bat  not  with  bop« 

n-r.at  s''  S'jldoai  ohanced,  whoo  to  his  with, 
j:c'i  ri-^  h  'p?.  Eve  separaie  iu  spin, 
't!'d  in  1  L-1. -j'i  of  fngruicF,  where  she  atood, 
lit'  ixi.-l.  ^'.''  thiflc  the  lows  bluihiug  round 
>ut  hi-r  ::i>-t'J,  oft  i-toopinp  to  support 
,<h  fi'.'v'r  '.>f  i^K'oder  sulk,  whoso  ht>ad,  ihon^  gij 
rnaiioD.  purpl.',  ainrv,  or  spock'd  with  gold, 
in;  dri'-ipiu^  uQ»ajtaia'd:  thi-m  she  opstays 

dilv  w::h  mvrtk  band,  mindle^  the  while 
>rsel:'.  ihousb  direst  unsupported  flow'r, 
oro  h-.<r  I'vst  prop  so  br,  and  storm  so  nigh. 
;  and  matiT  »  walk  traTereed 
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AJcinous,  host  of  old  Laertes'  son, 

Or  that,  not  mystic,  where  the  sapient  king 

Held  dalliance  with  his  fair  E^ptian  spouse. 

Much  he  the  place  admired  ;  the  person  more. 

As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent,  445 

Where  houses  thick,  and  sewers  annoy  the  air 

Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  mom  to  breathe 

Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 

Adjoin M,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight ; 

The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine,  4d0 

Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound : 

If  chance  with  nymph-like  step  fair  virgin  pass, 

What  pleasing  seem'd,  for  her  now  pleases  more, 

She  most,  and  in  her  look  sums  all  delight. 

Such  pleasure  took  the  Serpent  to  behold  465 

This  flowVy  plat,  the  sweet  recess  of  Eve 

Thus  early,  thus  alone.     Her  heavenly  form 

Angelic,  but  more  soft  and  feminine. 

Her  graceful  innocence,  her  evVy  air 

Of  gesture  or  least  action,  overawed  460 

His  malice,  and  with  rapine  sweet  bereaved 

His  fierceness  of  the  fierce  intent  it  brought. 

That  space  the  EvU  One  abstracted  stood 

441.  Laertt^  mm:  Ulyssei,  who,  on  his  return  frum  Troy,  was  generously 
tetertained  by  King  Alcinous,  the  proprietor  of  a  celebrated  garden.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  there  was  nothing  which  the  ancients  more  admired  than  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  and  those  of  Alcinous  and  Adonis.  To  such  as 
these  Mtllon  compares  that  particular  part  of  Paradise,  mora  ddicitmt  than 
■ay  other,  upon  which  the  tasteful  Eve  bad  employed  the  labour  of  her 


442-43.  Orthat^mat  mt/ttie:  Not  fabulous  as  the  rest ;  not  allegorical  as 
•oire  have  fiuided ;  but  a  real  garden,  which  Solomon  made  for  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  PharaoL,  king  of  Egypt.  See  Canticles.  And  thus,  as  the 
most  beautiful  countries  in  the  world  (TV.  26S-'2SI3)  could  not  vie  with  Para- 
,  so  neither  could  the  most  delicious  gardens  equal  thia  Jlowery  platj  the 
rtem  ef  Eve  (IX.  4/>0)  .—X. 

4S0.  Tedded  gra$$ :  Grass  just  mowed,  and  spread  for  drying. — R. 

4S9.  Chance:  By  chance. 

4SS-64.  jSbetrac'ed  stood  from  hit  otm  evil,  Sec. :  This  passage  is  pre-end- 
IIt  beautiful,  and  of  extraordinary  originality. — E.  B. 
17  Y 


From  his  own  ctU,  and  for  the  time  nm^Vl 
Stupidly  good  ;  of  enmity  disarm'd. 
Of  guile,  of  iiate,  of  envy,  of  rerciige ; 
But  the  hot  Hell  that  always  in  hitu  barns. 
Though  in  mid  Heaven,  soon  ended  his  delight. 
And  tortures  liim  oov  more,  the  more  b«  bms 
Of  pleasnre  not  for  him  ordain'd.     Thai  aooa 
Fierce  hat«  he  recoUi'Ols  ;  ud  all  his  iboagjits 
Of  nii^i'hief,  grstulating,  thus  otottcs : 

TLooghta,  whither  hare  y«  W  me !     Wiih  »h»t  > 
Compulsion  thus  traosported  to  f'>rg«4 
What  hither  brought  uii !  h»t«,  uot  love,  oor  hojic 
Of  Paradise  for  Hell,  hope  here  to  tasle 
Of  pleasnre,  but  all  {jleaaurc  to  deelruy, 
Save  (That  is  in  destroying  ;  otbot  Jojr 
To  me  is  lost.     Then  let  me  Dot  Iben  let  paa 
Occasion  which  now  smiles.     Behold  alooiB 
The  woman,  opportnnc  to  all  attompts. 
Her  husband,  far  I  view  far  round,  not  ni^h, 
Whose  higher  intelleetnal  more  I  ghan. 
And  strenartli,  of  cooraee  buwfatr.  and  of  Itnb 
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Not  terrible,  though  terror  be  io  love  490 

And  beantj,  not  approach'd  bj  stronger  hate, 
Hate  stronger,  under  show  of  love  well  feign'd ; 
The  way  which  to  her  rain  now  I  tend. 

So  spake  th'  enem  j  of  mankind,  inclosed 
In  serpent,  inmate  bad,  and  toward  Eve  495 

AddressM  his  way,  not  with  indented  wave. 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since,  but  on  his  rear. 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  tower'd 
Fold  above  fold  a  surging  maze,  his  head 
Crested  aloft,  and  carbuncle  his  eyes  ;  600 

With  bumishM  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires,  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant.     Pleasing  was  his  shape, 
And  lovely :  never  since  the  serpent  kind 
Lovelier :  not  those  that  in  Illyria  changed  505 

490.  Thomgk  itrror^  4*. :  That  it,  though  an  awe-inspirijig  majesty  U  in 
iam  (imiihlanpw)  mud  Uauiy  (vrhen'^,  noi  approached  by  atrtmger  hate,  a 
hatred  which  overpowen  such  majesty,  and  causes  it  to  be  disregarded ;  hate 
Mromgerj  shown  to  be  the  stronger,  itmder  thow,  4^.,  that  is,  from  the  disguise 
fd  weU-leigned  knre,  which  I  have  assumed. 

496.  JUdremPd:  Directed.  With  imUnted  wave:  With  a  motion  in  and 
out,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

499.  Ihld  above  fM,  ^. :  Our  author  has  not  only  imitated  Ovid,  but  has 
raBMcked  all  the  good  poets  who  have  ever  made  a  remarkable  description 
of  a  serpent. — N. 

504.  Satan  is  not  here  compared,  and  preferred  to  the  finest  and  most 
memorable  serpents  of  antiquity — ^the  Python  and  the  rest ;  but  only  to  the 
most  memorable  of  those  serpents  into  which  others  were  transformed,  and 
with  the  greater  propriety,  as  he  was  himself  now  transformed  into  a  ser- 
pent And  in  this  view  it  is  said  that  none  were  lovelier — not  thoee  that 
As  Sffria  ektmged  Hermiome  and  Cadmue  (that  is,  varied  their  external  form; 
Ibr  thisee  persona  still  retained  their  sense  and  memory  as  Ovid  relates,  just 
as  Satan  vras  Satan  still  when  enclosed  in  the  form  nf  a  serpent) . 

This  Cadmus,  together  with  his  wife  Hermione,  or  Hurmonia  (as  some- 
timea  written) ,  leaving  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  which  he  had  founded,  and  for 
diverse  roislbrtanes  quitted,  and  coming  into  Illyria^  they  were  both  turned 
into  aerpents,  ibr  having  slain  one  sacred  to  Mars  (Ovid,  Met.  Book  IV.l 
—N. 

505.  Not  thou :  Not  those  serpents  were  more  beautiful  that,  kc. 
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Hcrmione  and  Cadmus,  or  the.  Qod 
In  Epidaunu  ;  nor  to  wbieli  tnuisfann'il 
AmnioDiBtt  Jore,  or  Oapilolioe  waa  seen ; 
He  with  Oljmipias,  this  with  her  who  ban 
Scipio  the  higlit  of  Rome.     VVitb  tract  obliijiM 
At  Srst,  aa  one  who  sought  ftcccfe,  bat  fat'd 
To  intcrrapt,  sidelong  he  works  his  way. 
Aa  when  a  tiiip  by  Bkilfiil  etcemaftn  wrought, 
Nigh  river's  mouth  or  foreUnd,  iriMre  (be  wind 
Veers  oft,  aa  oft  so  steers,  and  shifts  bpr  nil, 
go  varied  he,  and  of  his  tortnons  tfUD 
Cnrl'd  niany  a  wanton  wreath  in  sight  of  Kva, 
To  lure  her  eye  :  she  boEied,  beud  tbs  saaiMl 
Of  nisiling  leaves,  but  iniiided  tie*i  u  osod 
To  ?uch  disport  before  h«T  tbraogb  the  field 
From  ev'ry  beast  ;  more  dnteaiis  at  her  flail 
ThuQ  :it  Ciroean  ooll  the  herd  dtiguised. 

506-7.   Orllugod  i-  Epidamna :  Thai  it,  .£>cuhptin  the  pd  tf  ^ 
liM  ton  df  ApoUo.  who  wn  ironlili<p*d  at  Eptdamn^  aciljaf  F 
1icaMia,aiK!  being  mdI  Ibr  10  Romr.  in  lb«  lima  of  a  piat^tie,  aiauBiad  t! 
3f  «  anpcDi  and  accompanifd  tte  amhMadgn  tU*7;  Book  JUiiOfUi  • 
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He  bolder  now,  nncall'dy  before  her  stood^ 

Bat  as  in  gaie  admiring,  oft  he  bow'd 

His  torret  orest  and  sleek  enamel'd  neok,  625 

Fawning,  and  liok'd  ihe  ground  whereon  she  trod. 

His  gentle  dumb  expression  tom'd  at  length 

The  eye  of  Eve  to  mark  his  play.     He,  glad 

Of  her  attention  gain'd,  with  serpent-tongae 

Organic,  or  impulse  of  vocal  air,  630 

His  fraudnlent  temptation  thns  began  : 

Wonder  not,  sov'reign  Mistress,  if  perhaps 
Tbou  canst,  who  art  sole  wonder ;  much  less  arm 
Thj  looks,  the  Heav'n  of  mildness,  with  disdain, 
Displeased  that  I  approach  thee  thus,  and  gase  635 

Insatiate,  I  thus  single,  nor  have  fear'd 
Thy  awful  brow,  more  awful  thus  retired. 
Fairest  resemblance  of  thy  Maker  fur ! 
Thee  all  things  liying  gase  on,  all  things  thine 
By  gift,  and  thy  celestial  heauty  adore  540 

With  ravishment  beheld !  there  best  beheld 
Where  universally  admired  :  but  here 
In  this  indosure  wild,*  these  beasts  among, 
Beholders  rude,  and  shallow  to  discern 

Half  what  in  thee  is  fair,  one  man  except,  645 

Who  sees  thee  ?  (and  what  is  one  ?)  who  should'st  be  seen 
A  Gt>ddess  among  GUkLs,  adored  and  serv'd 
By  Angels  numberless,  thy  daily  train. 

So  glosed  the  Tempter,  and  his  proem  tuned ; 

530.  Orgamej  or  tmpiJM  cf  vocal  air :  That  the  Devil  moved  the  seipent's 
toogue,  and  used  it  as  an  instrument  to  form  the  tempting  speech  he  made  to 
Eve,  is  the  opinion  of  some ;  that  he  formed  a  voice  by  impression  of  the 
sounding  air,  distant  from  the  serpent,  is  that  of  others,  of  which  our  author 
has  left  the  curious  to  their  choice.~-H. 

531.  This  speech  is  similar  to  that  (V.  37)  which  Satan  had  made  to  her 
in  her  dream,  and  it  had  a  fatal  effect.  To  cry  her  up  as  a  goddess,  was  the 
readiest  way  to  make  her  a  mere  mortal. — 'S, 

San.  Rttirtd:  Secluded. 

549.  Qhud:  Flattered.  Proem  turud:  Skilfully  suited  his  introduction 
to  tiM  end  in  view. 
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[iiio  ilic  heart  of  Ere  his  words  mide  wtj, 
TIkjiijIi  at  thi>  Tuicc  much  marrelliDg.     At  lengtli, 
NmI  iiuatiiiuLi'J,  she  thus  in  answer  tpkkfi : 

\\'[i:a  may  this  mean  f     Langnige  of  man  pranonneed 
liy  ti'iiL'iK'  uf  brute,  and  human  some  ezpressM  ! 
T\h-  lir>t  at  loa.-t  of  theKe  I  tbongbt  denied 
I'll  !(,;ists,  wluiiii  (iod  on  their  creation-da; 
Pr'iiti'il  mnic  to  all  articulate  sound : 
TIk-  hitter  I  di'iiiur  ;  for  in  their  loolcs 
Mui'h  ri<a.-«Q,  and  in  their  action  oft  appears. 
Til  ■- .  Syrpent,  subtlest  beaet  of  all  the  field, 
1  kti'W.  liut  n<it  irilb  human  Toioe  endoed. 
li  I'll  :ti1  lie  then  thi^  miracle,  and  aaj, 
II. iw  laiirst  thou  spealiable  of  mote ;  and  how 
To  nil'  SI)  friu'udlj-  (rroivn  above  the  rest 
<  >!'  I'ruial  kiuil,  ihiit  dail;  are  tn  sight ! 
Suy  '  for  sueh  wonder  claims  attention  due. 

Tu  whom  the  guileful  Tempter  thos  replied  : 
lOiiipri'Sfi  of  this  fair  world,  resplendent  Etb, 
Fa-v  1.1  Hit-  it  is  to  tell  thee  all 

^Vhui  thou  coiuniand'st ;  and  right  thon  ihonld'st  be  obey'd. 
I  v.i~  at  first  OH  other  beasts  that  graie  5' 

Till'  trodden  herb,  of  abject  thoughts  and  low, 
A-  wa;.  my  food  :  nor  augfat  but  fbod  dtscemM, 


\ 


^S" 
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Of  ewe  or  goat  dropping  with  milk  at  cv'n, 

Insuck'd  of  lamb  or  kid,  that  tend  their  play. 

To  satisfy  the  sharp  desire  I  had 

Of  tasting  those  fair  apples,  I  resolved  585 

Not  to  defer ;  hunger  and  thirst  at  once 

( PowVfol  persoadera)  qnicken'd  at  the  Boent 

Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urged  me  so  keen. 

About  the  mossy  trunk  I  wound  me  soon, 

For  high  from  ground  the  branches  would  require  590 

Thy  utmost  reach  or  Adam's  :  Round  the  tree 

All  other  beasts  that  saw,  with  like  desire 

Longing  and  envying  stood,  but  could  not  reach. 

Amid  the  tree  now  got,  where  plenty  himg 

Tempting  so  nigh,  to  pluck  and  eat  my  fill  695 

I  spared  not ;  for  such  pleasure  till  that  hour 

At  feed  or  fountain  never  had  I  found. 

Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  perceive 

Strange  alteration  in  me,  to  degree 

Of  reason  in  my  inward  pow'rs,  and  speech  600 

Wanted  not  long,  though  to  this  shape  retained. 

Thenceforth  to  speculations  high  or  deep 

I  tumM  my  thoughts,  and  with  capacious  mind, 

Gonsider'd  all  things  visible  in  Heav'n, 

Or  Earth,  or  Middle  ;  all  things  fair  and  good  :  605 

But  all  that  hxr  and  good  in  thy  divine 

Semblance,  and  io  thy  beauty's  heav'nly  ray 

United  I  beheld.     No  fair  to  thine 

Equivalent  or  second ;  which  compell'd 

Me  thus,  though  importune  perhaps,  to  come  610 

And  gase,  and  worship  thee,  of  right  declared 

563.  Tend:  Are  attentive  to. 

597.  Feed :  Time,  or  act  of  eating ;  meaL 

599-aOl.  Th  degree  of  retuon:  To  the  higher  state  of  reason,  &c;  to 
that  degree  in  which  I  weta  endowed  with  reason.     Wanted:  I  wanted. 

005.  Middle:  Space  between  Heaven  and  Earth. 

607.  Stmblanee:  Form. 

eiO.  Agtortmu:  Unseasonable,  or  troublesome. 
17* 
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J  i.r:a:tirei.  onifeml  Pame. 

:  :L-  r:i.-::.ii  sir  ^oak.- ;  »nd  Eve, 
■^■...iz  i.  ■i^.-riTT.  ihui  rvplied: 
Lv    v-.r:  -.ilsiaj  i-:aTrt  in  d.>abt 

.:'  -.Li:  i:-^:.  in  thee  first  p:oTed, 
r_L:    _-7;w:  the  tr«  :  iroa  b<?ace  bow  fu 

j:-  :L.  -.r-ii  t>f  OoJ  thit  grc-w 

:m.:;  al '.mi-jiice  lies  osr  choice, 

3  ;;r..t:er  $!■:■»  of  fruit  naioacb'd, 

:-_.-;:..-.r:aj.tiUo.  tilimrn 

:■  :L-.:r  I'T^riAion.  aad  more  bands 

:,.■  i: i.  t  Xa:are  ii  her  Litib. 

\.  :\. .  niir  aJJer.  l-lithe  and  glad  : 

Lt  -"ij  ii  TCid^,  ani  not  ]'>n^ ; 

r:w    :' :.-.Tr*.:ui,  on  a  Sat. 

f.'.:i.:.>lL.  cn^^  $3;ali  tLii.-I:et  past 

;  ti_v.-.-L  a-^i  lala.     If  tbon  aevept 

.:.  I  i.-a:i  l.-inj  tint  diiin^r  *oon. 

.  :..  ^ii  Kv:.     He  leadlnz  »wift)r  n^'d 

.  ..Li  :....  J'  ic;.-ioat->  St-i^u  straijihl, 
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Compact  of  unctuouB  yapour,  which  the  night  635 

CondeiiBeSy  and  the  cold  environs  round^ 

Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 

Which  ofk,  thej  say,  some  evil  Spirit  attends, 

Hovering  and  hlaiing  with  delusive  light, 

Misleads  th*  amazed  night-wand'rer  from  his  way 

To  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  through  pond  or  pool,  640 

There  swaUow'd  up  and  lost,  from  succour  hr : 

So  glister'd  the  dire  Snake,  and  into  fraud 

Led  Eve,  our  credulous  mother,  to  the  tree 

Of  prohibition,  root  of  all  our  woe  !  645 

Which  when  she  saw,  thus  to  her  guide  she  spake : 

Serpent,  we  might  have  spared  our  coming  hither, 
FruitlesB  to  me,  though  fruit  be  here  to  excess, 
The  credit  of  whose  virtue  rest  with  thee. 
Wondrous  indeed,  if  cause  of  such  effects.  650 

But  of  this  tree  we  may  not  taste  nor  touch  ; 
Ood  so  commanded,  and  left  that  command 
Sole  daughter  of  his  voice  :  the  rest,  we  live 
Law  to  ourselves  ;  our  reason  is  our  law. 

To  whom  the  Tempter  guilefully  replied :  655 

Indeed !  Hath  God  then  said,  that  of  the  fruit 
Of  all  these  garden-trees  ye  shall  not  cat, 
yet  Lords  declared  of  all  in  earth  or  air  ? 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  yet  sinless :  Of  the  fruit 
Of  each  tree  in  the  garden  we  may  eat :  660 

But  of  the  fruit  of  this  fkir  tree  amidst 
The  garden,  Ood  hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat 

03JS.  Om^ifoet:  Composed,  conBiating.  636.  Coid:  Cold  air. 

643.  GUMter^d:  Shone,  sparkled.  Fraud:  Hurt,  injury;  used  by  BlUton 
in  the  Latin  signification,  ^n.  x.  72. 

644.  JVte  of  prohiMHon :  Hebrew  form  of  expression  fof  **  prohibited 
tree." 

647.  A  play  upon  the  word  fruit,  used  figuratively  in  the  first  instance. 

693.  Daughter  of  ku  voice :  A  beautiful  Hebraistic  form  of  expression,  to 
diBOlf  preeept  or  eommand — the  utterance  of  the  voice.  Sole  daughter :  The 
only  command  given  to  our  first  parents.  The  reet:  A  classical  idiom  lor  a$ 
Utikermmge. 
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Thereof,  nor  shall  ye  toach  i\,  Ual  ye  «•- 

She  scarce  had  gud,  tboogll  hfitf,  mhett  HOW  MOM  Ml 
The  Tempter,  but  with  ehww  uf  mnil  kn<)  li>T«  S 

To  Man,  and  indignation  at  bu  immff, 
New  part  puts  on,  end  a»  lo  pasinoo  movrd, 
Fluctuates  dislurVd,  yet  cotnelj,  ud  in  Mt 
Raised,  as  of  eome  great  malti-r  to  bc^n. 
Aa  when  of  old  eoine  orator  n-nown'd  ( 

In  Athens  or  free  Rone,  irinire  elo<jwin«i 
Flourifh'd,  siniM  mute,  to  some  groai  oanm 
Stood  in  himself  collected,  irtiOe  Mch  p«rt. 
Motion,  each  act  won  andicQM,  <*r«  lti«  bngm, 
Sometimes  in  bigbt,  began,  ae  no  delay 
Of  prefaoe  brooking  through  liii  wesX  of  right : 
So  standing,  moTiQg,  or  to  hight  np  grown, 
The  Templar,  all  impaseioo'd,  ifaw  b<%an  : 
0  sacred,  wise,  and  wisiloia-giTiag  I'laat, 
Mother  of  science,  now  I  feel  thy  powV 
Within  mu  clear,  not  Oidy  to  disoeni 
Things  io  tht^ir  caoaes,  httt  lo  tnee  A«  wwr* 
Of  highest  agenia,  ieuM  iiwwTirrtir,      ' 
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Of  death  denoanced,  whatever  thing  death  bo,  695 

Deterr'd  not  from  achieving  what  might  lead 

To  happier  life,  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ! 

Of  good,  how  jost !  of  evil,  if  what  is  evil 

Be  real,  why  not  known,  since  easier  shunnM  ? 

God  therefore  cannot  hart  ye  and  be  just :  700 

Not  just,  not  Ood  ;  not  fear'd  then,  nor  obeyM : 

Tour  fear  itself  of  death  removes  the  fear. 

Why  then  was  this  forbid  ?     Why  but  to  awe, 

Why  but  to  keep  ye  low  and  ignorant, 

His  worshippers.     He  knows  that  in  the  day  705 

Te  eat  thereof,  your  eyes  that  seem  so  clear. 

Yet  are  but  dim,  shall  perfectly  be  then 

Open'd  and  olearM,  and  yo  shall  be  as  Gods, 

Knowing  both  good  and  evil  as  they  know. 

That  ye  shall  be  as  Grods,  since  I  as  Man,  710 

Internal  Man,  is  but  proportion  meet ; 


703.  Pour /ear,  ^. :  Justice  is  inseparable  from  the  very  being  and 
ince  of  God,  so  that  could  he  be  unjust,  he  would  be  no  longer  God,  and 
then  neither  to  be  obeyed  nor  feared ;  so  that  the  fear  of  death,  which  does 
imply  injustice  in  God,  destroys  itself^  because  God  can  as  well  cease  to  be, 
as  cease  to  be  just :  a  Satanic  syllogism. — H. 

708-0.  Satan's  language  is  so  constructed  that  while  he  meant  one  thing, 
she  would  naturally  undertiand  another.  By  ^  opening  the  eyes''  she  under- 
stood a  &rther  and  higher  degree  of  wisdom ;  but  he  meant  it  of  their  per- 
ceiving their  own  misery  and  feeling  remorse  of  conscience.  By  **  being 
as  Gods"  (Elohim) ,  she  probably  understood  the  being  elevated  almost  to  an 
equality  with  the  Deity  himself  in  point  of  knowledge  and  dignity ;  but  he 
probably  meant  it  of  their  being  brought  to  the  condition  of  the  angeb  that 
fell,  as  angels  are  sometimes  styled  Elohim,  Ps.  viii.  fl.  By  ^  knowing  good  and 
evil,"  she  doubtless  understood  a  kind  of  divine  omniscence;  whereas  hs 
meaning  was,  that  they  should  have  a  woeful  experience  of  the  difference  bi- 
tween  good  and  evil,  or  between  happiness  and  misery,  such  as  he  himself 
bad.  The  same  equivocal  charactei  distinguished  the  responses  of  the  ancient 
oracles,  which  were  probably  the  special  engines  of  Satan ;  and  wicked  de- 
ceivers in  all  ages  have  employed  the  same  diabolical  subtlety  in  the  use  of 
double  senses,  to  compass  their  ends,  concealing  the  essence  of  a  lie  under 
the  semblance  of  the  truth. — Busu. 

710-11.  Sina  I  (have  become)  as  man,  internal  man:  That  it,  intellectii- 
•lly. 
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I.  of  bruiL'.  liiinmn  ;  ye,  of  human,  Gods. 

So  Vv  fhaW  -.Yw  pt:rlia]>s,  by  putting  off 

Human.  Id  )iiit  nn  Gods  ;  death  to  be  wished, 

']'bo'  ilircatiu'd,  which  no  worae  than  this  can  bring. 

Anil  wli;it  lire  liods,  (bat  Man  nay  not  become 

A»  tbi'V,  paviifipatinp  (lodlikc  fuod  .- 

'I'hi:  (iixls  urc  fir$t,  and  thnt  odvaatagc  u>a 

( >n  our  bi-lii-f,  that  ull  from  thcui  proceeds. 

I  <|iii't^tiiiii  it  ;  for  this  fiiir  earth  I  ^e, 

Warm'U  by  the  fuu,  producin;;  ev'ry  kind  ; 

Thi'tii  U'.'tliiiig.     If  tfacy  alt  thin^,  who  inclosed 

Kiiunled^t-  iif  good  nod  evil  iu  this  tree, 

'I'liat  wlios.i  f-als  tberwjf,  forthwith  attaina 

'\Visduiii  wiiliout  tbi'ir  leave  ?  and  wherein  lies 

Til'  cfr>'n<.'e.  that  Man  should  tlius  attun  to  know  ? 

What  ran  your  knowledge  hurt  him,  or  tliu  tree 

Impart  againn  his  will,  if  all  be  hia  ? 

Or  is  it  envy  ,-     And  can  envy  dwell 

Iu  hi'uv'nly  breasts  r     These,  the^e,  and  mauj  more 

Cuni^L-!),  impiirt  your  need  of  this  fair  fruit. 
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Meanwhile  the  hoar  of  noon  drew  on,  and  waked 

An  eager  appetite,  raised  bj  the  smell  740 

80  savoury  of  fruit,  which  with  desire. 

Inclinable  now  grown  to  touch  or  taste, 

S<dioited  her  longing  eye  ;  yet  first. 

Pausing  a  while,  thus  to  herself  she  mused  : 

Great  are  tby  virtues,  doubtless,  best  of  fruits,  745 

Though  kept  from  man,  and  worthy  to  be  admired, 
Whose  taste,  too  long  forborn,  at  first  assay 
Gave  elocution  to  the  mute,  and  taught 
The  tongue  not  made  for  speech  to  speak  thy  praise. 
Thy  praise  he  also,  who  forbids  thy  use,  7A0 

Conceals  not  from  us,  naming  thee  the  tree 
Of  knowledge,  knowledge  both  of  good  and  evil : 
Forbids  us  then  to  taste  ;  but  his  forbidding 
Commends  thee  more,  while  it  infers  the  good 
By  thee  communicated,  and  our  want :  755 

For  good  unknown,  sure  is  not  had  ;  or  had 
And  yet  unknown,  is  as  not  had  at  all. 
In  plain  then,  what  forbids  he  but  to  know ; 
Forbids  us  goud  !  forbids  us  to  be  wise ! 
Such  prohibitions  bind  not.     But  if  death  760 

Bind  us  with  after-bands,  what  profits  then 
Our  inward  freedom  ?     In  the  day  we  eat 
Of  this  fair  fruit,  our  doom  is,  we  shall  die. 
How  dies  the  Serpent  .^  he  hath  eaten  and  lives, 
And  knows,  and  speaks,  and  reasons,  and  discerns  :  765 

Irrational  till  then.     For  us  alone 
Was  death  invented  ?  or  to  us  denied 
This  intellectual  food,  for  beasts  reserved  ? 

740.  ^Sn  flifcr  appitUt:  This  is  m  circumttmnce  beautifiilly  added  by  oar 
author  to  the  Scripture  account,  in  order  to  make  the  ibUy  and  impiety  of 
Eve  appear  lesa  eztnivagant  and  monstrous. — N. 

742.  hulinaJbU:  Somewhat  disposed. 

750.  Thf  praiu :  Thy  worthiness  of  praiae. 

656.  ImpUuHihen:  In  plain  (language)  then. 

761.  JifteT'bandi :  Future  links. 
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For  beuts  it  seeme ;  ywl  Ihnl  on*  t'flut  wliieb  fint 
Hath  ta»ted,  envies  not,  but  hringH  with  juj 
The  good  befall^  him,  &iitlior  nnKiwpect, 
Frtendlj  t«  maa,  far  from  doceit  or  gnjle. 
Wh&t  fe&r  T  thcD  .-     Rattier,  irhat  knotr  ta  ter 
t'odur  this  igDoraace  of  good  and  iTil, 
Of  God  or  de&th,  of  U«  or  pvoal^  ? 
Hcru  grows  tbe  cure  of  oil,  this  frtut  dtrim, 
F&ir  to  the  eve,  inviting  to  the  i»sU, 
Of  virtue  to  make  wise.     What  hinders  then 
To  reach,  hod  feed  at  once  both  body  and  mind  ? 
'    ~8o  saying,  her  nj^  band,  in  evil  hour, 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  A«  plu«k'd,  alie  eat ! 
Earth  felt  the  wonnd  ;  Mid  Natoro  friMM  her  seat 
Siting,  through  all  her  worlti  gave  iigM  of  me, 
That  all  was  lost !     Back  to  the  lliielcet  dank 
The  guilty  Serpent,  and  well  might,  for  Btc, 
Intent  now  wholly  on  her  taste,  nought  ebe 
Regarded  ;  anch  delight  dU  then,  as  (eeauM, 
In  fruit  she  never  laslvd,  whether  true 
Or  fimoy'd  so,  tbroogb  expacMton  high 
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iOY^reign,  yirtnous,  precious  of  all  trees  795 

iradise^  of  operation  blest 

kpience,  hitherto  obscured,  infftmed, 

thy  fair  fruit  let  hang,  as  to  no  end  , 

;ed ;  but  henceforth  my  early  care, 

^thout  song,  each  morning,  and  due  praise,  800 

tend  thee,  and  the  fertile  burden  ease 
ly  full  branches,  offerM  free  to  all ; 
dieted  by  thee,  I  grow  mature 
lowledge,  as  ijie  Gods  who  all  things  know ; 
gh  others  envy  what  they  cannot  give ;'  805 

lad  the  gift  been  theirs,  it  had  not  here 

grown.     Experience,  next  to  thee  I  owe, 

guide ;  not  following  thee  I  had  remained 

norance  :  thou  open^st  Wisdom's  way, 

giv'st  access,  though  secret  she  retire.  810 

I  perhaps  am  secret  *  Heav'n  is  high, 

one  may  obfenre  the  nme  judgment,  in  his  vmrying  and  adapting 
condition  of  her  fallen  nature.  Instead  of  those  little  defects  in  her 
al  Acuities  before  the  fall^  which  were  suflitiently  compensated  by 
aid  channs,  and  were  rather  softening  than  blemishes  in  her  cha- 
e  see  her  now  running  into  the  greatest  absurdities,  and  indulging 
St  imaginations.— Thyer. 

niuoui :  Efficacious.  Predout  of  all  trte$ :  Most  precious,  See.  • 
ve  degree,  as  is  common  in  the  ancient  classics,  being  used  for  the 

79. 

.  Cf  operatioH  blett  to  aapience :  Of  happy  operation,  or  influence,  to 
that  is,  for  the  imparting  of  wisdom.     Ifrfiumd :  De&med. 

htd:  Take  care  of.    Eate:  Lighten. 

hpugk  othert  mvy,  4^. :  She  means  the  gods,  though  for  decency's 
names  them  not.  She  is  now  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  impiety, 
ittribotes  nvy  to  the  gods,  as  Satan  had  taught  her  (729) ,  and  ques- 
ttber  this  tree  was  their  gift,  as  Satan  had  likewise  suggested  (718) : 
session  had  his  doctrines  made  on  her. — N. 

Nse,  beat  guide :  To  thee.  Experience,  my  best  guide,  I  am  next  in- 
Expeiience  (derived  from  the  act  of  tasting)  is  here  personified, 
d  in  the  nominative  case  independent,  the  word  **  guide"  being  in 
I. 

mt :  Though  she  retire  into  a  secret  place. 

n  mertt :  She  questions  even  God's  omniscience,  and  flatten  her* 
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High  And  remote,  to  see  tni»  Uiciwe  i 
B>eh  thing  on  earth,  and  other  care  p 
Mn;  hare  diTerled  from  oontinnal  wUeb 
Our  gr^at  Foibidder,  tnle  vitb  kU  \ti*  tfua 
About  him.     But  to  Adam,  in  what  sott 
Shall  1  appear  ■     Shall  1  to  liiia  liul[«  known 
As  yet  nij  change,  and  girc  him  to  parlako 
Full  happioenE  with  mc,  or  ntber  not. 
But  keep  the  odds  of  knoirkdgt  m  mjr  pow'r 
Withoat  copartner  ?  eo  to  add  what  waatA 
In  female  sex,  the  mon:  to  draw  hu  lo*«, 
And  reader  me  more  equal,  aud  perhaps, 
A  thing  not  undciirable,  aomctimo 
Superior  ;  for  inferior,  Kho  is  tres  ? 
Thb  may  be  cell ;  but  what  if  Owl  bavc  mmi. 
And  death  ensue  >     Then  I  sh^  be  no  morv  ; 
And  Adam,  wedded  to  another  Ere, 
Shall  live  with  her  enjojnng  ;  I  extlncL 
A  death  to  diiok  !     CiinSrro'd  then,  t  tmift 
Adam  shall  share  iritli  roo  in  bliae  or  «oe : 
So  dear  I  love  him,  that  wttk  fain  all  de«i)* 
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That  dwelt  within,  whose  presence  had  infused 

Into  the  plant  sciential  sap,  derived 

From  nectar,  drink  of  Gods.     Adam  the  while 

Waiting,  desirous  her  return,  had  wove 

Of  choicest  flowVs  a  garland,  to  adorn  840 

Her  tresses,  and  her  rural  labours  crown. 

As  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  harvest-queen. 

Great  joj  he  promised  to  his  thoughts,  and  new 

Solace  in  her  return,  so  long  delajM  ; 

Tct  oft  his  heart,  divine  of  something  ill,  845 

Misgave  him :  he  the  falt'ring  measure  felt ; 

And  forth  to  meet  her  went,  the  way  she  took 

That  mom  when  first  they  parted.     By  the  tree 

Of  knowledge  he  must  pass :  there  he  her  met, 

Scarce  from  the  tree  returning  :  in  her  hand  850 

A  bough  of  fairest  fruit,  that  downy  smiled, 

reduced  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  &I1.  The  remaining  portion 
this  Book  may  be  considered,  I  think,  as  in  some  respects  superior  to  any 
ler  port  of  the  poem.  The  mention  of  Adam,  unconscious  of  the  coming 
e,  weaving  flowers  for  Eve,  is  exquisitely  pathetic ;  the  misgivings  of  his 
irt  on  meeting  her,  the  description  of  her  agitated  appearance,  and  the 
oourse,  deep  and  passionate,  which  follows,  are  all  conceived  in  the  finest 
n  of  tragic  genius.  In  no  other  part  of  his  poem  had  Milton  an  oppor- 
jty  of  displa3ring  his  power  in  the  delineation  of  human  passion,  but  he 
(  here  proved,  that,  had  his  subject  admitted  it,  it  would  have  possessed 
less  pathos  than  sublimity. — S. 

t38.  jSdam  the  while.  4v. :  Andromache  is  thus  described  as  amusing  her- 
C  and  preparing  for  the  return  of  Hector,  not  knowing  that  he  was 
Mdy  slain  by  Achilles,  Hom.  Iliad,  xxii.  440,  &c. — N. 

M5.  Divine  of  iomething  ill:  Foreboding  or  suspecting  ill ;  a  Latin  phrase, 
in  Hot.  Od.  iii.  27 :  10 : 

"  Imhrium  divina  avii  imminentium.'* 

N. 

M8.  He  the  faif  ring  measure  felt :  This  phrase  may  be  interpreted  either 
1  moral  or  physical  sense :  in  the  first,  it  would  mean,  that  he  had  a  pre- 
timent  of  the  faulty  art  of  his  absent  partner,  for  the  primary,  though 
w  obM>letc  meaning  of  the  word  faltering,  is  defrrtivt,  faulty.  The  other 
se  is  thus  given  by  Patrick  Hume.  He  found  his  heart  kept  not  true 
«;  he  felt  the  false  and  intermitting  measure — ^the  natural  de8cri|)tion  of 
minds  foreboding  ill,  by  the  unequal  beatings  of  the  heart  and  pulse. 

tdl.  Thai  downy  emiled:  That  covered  with  soft  down,  looked  sweetly. 

z 
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New  gttthcrM,  aod  unbrosial  smell  lUflosed. 

'lu  him  ehc  hasteil.     Id  her  face  exciHC 

CaiiK'  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt, 

Which  with  bknd  norda  al  will  aho  lhu(»  AddrpM'd  : 

Hast  thou  Dot  wonder'd,  Adam,  »t  niv  Bbi;  ? 
Th<'p  I  have  miiis'd,  and  tLought  !t  ioog,  d«prired 
Thy  prcscDco  ;  agony  of  love  till  now 
Not  felt !  nor  shall  be  twice  ;  for  oever  more 
Mean  I  to  try,  what  rash  untri^  I  Bougbt, 
The  pain  of  absence  from  thy  sight '.     Bat  strao^ 
Hath  been  the  cause,  and  wonderful  to  boar. 
This  tree  ii  not,  a«  we  are  told,  a  tree 
Of  danger  tasted,  nor  to  erU  unknowa 
Opening  the  way,  but  of  divine  effect 
To  open  eyed,  and  make  tbeni  Goda  wlio  tattD  '. 
And  batb  been  tasted  such.     Tbo  serpent  wise, 
Or  not  rcstrain'd  as  we,  or  not  obeying, 
fialh  eaten  of  the  frail,  and  ia  beooine. 
Not  dead,  as  ne  are  threaleu'd,  but  UienoefiMih 
Endned  with  haman  TotM  and  hnuui  aeait. 


■i 
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Tedious,  unshared  witli  thee,  and  odious  soon.  880 

Tboa  therefore  also  taste,  that  equal  lot 

May  join  us,  equal  joj,  as  equal  love  !  "         ' 

Lest  thou  not  tasting,  different  degree 

Disjoin  us,  and  I  then  too  late  renounce 

Deity  for  thee,  when  Fate  will  not  permit.  885 

Thus  Eve,  with  count'nance  blithe,  her  story  told ; 
But  in  her  cheek  distemper  flushing  glow'd. 
On  th'  other  side,  Adam,  soon  as  he  heard 
The  fiital  trespass  done  by  Eve,  amazed, 
Astonied  stood  and  blank,  while  horror  chill  890 

Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  relaxM  ; 
From  his  slack  hand  the  garland,  wreath'd  for  Eve, 
Down  dropt,  and  all  the  faded  roses  shed. 
Speechless  he  stood  and  pale,  tOl  thus  at  length, 
First  to  himself,  he  inward  silence  broke :  895 

0  fairest  of  creation,  last  and  best 
Of  all  Ood's  works,  Creature  in  whom  ezcell'd 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  form'd, 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet ! 

How  art  thou  lost !  how  on  a  sudden  lost !  900 

Defiused,  deflow'r'd,  and  now  to  death  devote  ! 
Rather,  How  hast  thou  yielded,  to  transgress 
The  strict  forbiddance  ?  how  to  violate 
The  sacred  fruit  forbidden  ?     Some  cursed  fraud 

890-91.  Blank,  ^. :  Yirg.  JEn,  ii.  120 

"  Obftapuer*  ftaimii,  geliduiqa*  p«r  ima  euooRlt 
Osn  trtmor." 

Abo^  zii.  951 : 

"  lUi  lolTUDttir  frigore  mambctt." 

H. 

892-3.  Down  drcpt :  The  beauty  and  expressiveness  of  the  numbers,  as 
well  as  the  beauty  of  the  image  here,  must  strike  every  reader. — N. 

901.  DevoU:  Devoted.  ^  Devota  morti  pectora  liberae,"  Hor.  Od.  iv. 
14:  18. 

This  line  it  a  good  example  of  alliteration :  defaced^  deflower^ d^  devote.  The 
aneient  poets  were  fond  of  this  peculiarity  of  diction.  Among  the  modems 
Dryden  regarded  it  as  a  great  attainment  in  the  art  of  versification.  In  the 
use  of  it  Milton  but  seldom  indulged,  and  has  thus  shown  his  good  taste 
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Of  enemj  halh  b^uiled  Ibee,  yd  onkiiowD, 
Anil  me  with  ihpe  hath  niin'd  !  for  with  thee 
C'i'rtain  mj  rosolattOD  u  to  i'w. 
How  caD  I  live  irithout  tlii'o!   ho«  {lattf^ 
Thj  sweet  converHe  and  Inre  lo  dearly  join'd, 
To  live  again  in  these  wil<l  woodi  fcrlom ! 
Should  God  create  another  Eto,  md  I 
Another  rib  afford,  jet  liiss  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart.     No,  no,  I  fed 
The  link  of  nature  draw  me  :   flesh  of  H-ab, 
Bone  of  mj  bone  thou  art ;  and  from  thj  State 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  wo«. 

So  having  asid,  u  one  from  sad  dismay 
Recomforted,  and  after  tbonghts  disturb'd 
Subraitljng  to  what  seem'd  rentedileES, 
Thus  in  calm  mood  Lia  words  lo  Ere  he  turo'd  : 

Bold  deed  thou  hast  presumed,  adveut'rous  Kve, 
And  peril  great  provokL.*d,  who  thus  hut  dared, 
Had  it  been  ontj  co'etiog  to  eye 
That  sacred  fruit,  sacred  lo  ahalinenoo, 
^luch  more  to  taaU  iL  imder  ban  tA  U«A. 


J 
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Is  not  80  heinous  now,  foretasted  froit, 

Profiined  first  by  the  serpent,  by  him  first  930 

Hade  common  and  nnhallow'd  ere  our  taste  ; 

Nor  yet  on  him  found  deadly,  he  yet  liyes ; 

Lives,  as  thou  saidst,  and  gains  to  live  as  Man 

Higher  d^ree  of  life :  inducement  strong 

To  us,  as  likely  tasting,  to  attain  935 

Proportional  ascent,  which  cannot  be 

But  to  be  Oods,  or  Angels,  Demi-Gods. 

Nor  can  I  think  that  God,  Creator  wise. 

Though  threatening,  will  in  earnest  so  destroy 

Us  his  prime  creatures,  dignify'd  so  high,  940 

Set  over  all  his  works,  which  in  our  &11, 

For  us  created,  needs  with  us  must  fail. 

Dependent  made :  so  God  shall  uncreate. 

Be  frustrate,  do,  undo,  and  labour  lose. 

Not  well  conceived  of  God,  who  tho'  his  power  945 

Creation  could  repeat,  yet  would  be  loth 

Us  to  abolish,  lest  the  Adversary 

Triumph  and  say.  Fickle  their  state  whom  God 

Most  favours :  who  can  please  him  long  ?     Me  first 

He  ruiuM,  now  Mankind.     Whom  will  he  next  ?  950 

Matter  of  scorn,  not  to  be  giv'n  the  Foe. 

However,  I  with  thee  have  fix'd  my  lot, 

Certain  to  undergo  like  doom.     If  death 

Consort  with  thee,  death  is  to  me  as  life  : 

So  forcible  within  my  heart  I  feel  955 

into  ftlae  judgment!  and  reMoningi  by  paision  and  indination.  Adam  had 
hot  jvat  oondemned  the  action  of  Eve  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  yet 
drawn  by  his  fondness  for  her,  immediately  summons  all  the  force  of  his 
reason  to  prove  what  she  had  done  to  be  right— «  proof  of  our  authors  ex- 
quisite knowledge  of  human  nature.  Reason,  too  often,  is  but  little  bettrr 
than  a  slave,  ready,  at  the  beck  of  the  will,  to  dress  up  in  plausible  colours 
any  opinions  that  onr  interest  or  resentment  have  made  agreeable  to  us. — 
Tbtve. 

93.5.  M  liMif  tatHng :  That  is,  since  there  was  a  probability  that  we 
would  taste. 

044.  -Fhifirati:  Disappointed. 
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Tbo  bond  of  uatore  draw  me  hi  my  OWO, 
Mj  own  ID  tbne  !  for  what  tiioa  ftrt  ia  mine  ! 
Our  sta.te  cannot  be  sevned ;  we  arc  one. 
One  fleah.     To  lose  th«e  wcr«  t«  lose  njMlf. 

So  Adam  ;  and  thus  Ere  U>  him  repUed  : 
0  glorious  trial  of  exceeding  lore  ! 
Illiutrioiis  eyidence  '.  example  high '. 
En^ging  me  to  emulate,  bot,  riiort 
Of  thy  perfection,  how  ^all  I  altuo, 
Adatu  .'  from  whost  dear  side  I  boast  me  npnmg, 
Aad  gladlj  of  our  imioD  hear  the«  speak. 
One  heart,  one  soul  in  both  ;  whereof  good  proof 
This  daj  affords,  deckrhig  lliec  rwolri-d. 
Rather  than  death  or  aught  than  dealh  toon  inad 
Shall  separate  ns,  UnkM  in  lovi'  to  daftr, 
To  undergo  with  mc  one  guilt,  OM  crime, 
If  any  be,  of  tasting  ihis  fair  (hiit. 
Whose  Tirtue  (for  of  good  sliU  good 
Direct,  or  by  occasioQ)  hath  predated 
This  happy  trial  of  thy  lore,  wbtob  e^lse 
So  emineDtlv 


I 
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Taste  BO  diyine,  that  what  of  sweet  before 

Hath  toach'd  my  sense,  flat  seems  to  this,  and  hardu 

On  my  experience,  Adam,  freely  taste ; 

And  fear  of  death  deliver  to  the  winds. 

So  saying,  she  embraced  him,  and  for  joy  990 

Tenderly  wept ;  much  won  that  he  his  We 
Had  so  ennobled,  as  of  choice  t^  incur 
Divine  displeasure  for  her  sake,  or  death. 
In  recompense  (for  such  compliance  bad 
Such  recompense  best  merits)  from  the  bough  995 

She  gave  him  of  that  fair  enticing  fruit 
With  libera]  hand  :  he  scrupled  not  to  eat 
Against  his  better  knowledge ;  not  deceived, 
But  fondly  overcome,  with  female  charm. 
Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again  1000 

In  pangs  ;  and  Nature  gave  a  second  groan  ; 
Sky  lour'd,  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 
Original ;  while  Adam  took  no  thought, 
Eating  his  fill ;  nor  Eve  to  iterate  1005 

Her  former  trespass  fear'd,  the  more  to  sooth 
Wm  with  her  loved  society,  that  now, 


969.  Wmdi:  A  proverbial  ezprenion.    See  Hor.  Od.  L  26 :  1 : 

"*  Triftitiam  at  metni 
Tradam  protanrii  in  mftre  Creticum 
Fortare  vtnU:'^ 

990.  There  ii  great  beauty,  and  the  truest  pasrion.  in  this  picture  of  Eve. 
It  well  prepares  the  mitkl  for  the  fall  of  Adam,  who  is  represented  as  sin- 
Diiig  more  thioogfa  the  intoxication  of  love  and  fondness,  than  any  ignorance 
oi  his  danger.-^. 

998-99.  Paul  declares  **  Adam  was  not  deceived,  but  the  woman,^*  &c., 
t  Tim.  ii.  14.    He  is  charged.  Gen.  iii.  17,  with  hearkening  to  the  voice  of 
Ids  wifis,  in  view  of  which  we  may  say  with  Virgil,  ^n.  iv.  412 : 
'*  ImpTob*  tmor,  quid  non  oiortaUa  pectora  eogii  V* 

997-1003.  He  aerupUd  not,  4^. :  When  Adam  participated  with  his  wife 
hk  guilt,  the  whole  creation  is  a  second  time  convulsed.  Compare  note  on 
780.  As  all  nature  suffered  by  the  guilt  of  our  first  parents,  these  symptoms 
of  trouble  and  consternation  are  wonderfully  imagined,  not  only  as  prodigies, 
bol  as  maiin  of  her  sympathizing  in  the  All  of  man.— A. 


KS  PlIUflIKE    LOVT. 

As  with  new  nice  intosieatad  both, 

The;  swim  in  oiirih,  knd  haty  lint  titej  feel 

Divinity  within  them  breeding  wing* 

Wherewith  to  scorn  the  earth :  hat  thai  f«J*o  fmit 

Far  other  operation  first  diitpUj'd, 

Canuil  desire  inRaming :  be  on  Etc 

Began  to  cast  laBeivtons  e/es-,  she  him 

As  wantonl;  repaid.     In  liui  they  burn ; 

Till  Adam  thus  '(ran  Etc  to  dailianoe  mort; 

Ere,  DOW  I  see  tfaon  tut  exnei  of  taHto, 
And  elegant,  of  sapience  tio  email  part, 
Since  to  each  uieaning  savmir  we  apply. 
And  palate  call  judioions.      I  the  pnUM 
Yield  thee,  so  well  ihia  day  thoa  hast  pimv^M. 
Mach  preasuro  we  have  lost  while  we  abstain 'd 
From  thb  deligfatfiil  &ait,  nor  known  till  n9w 
Tme  relish,  tasting.     If  mich  ple-arani  be 
In  things  to  us  forbidd'n,  U  might  be  wiah'd, 
For  this  one  tree  had  been  forbidden  fen. 
But  come,  so  well  refivsh'd,  now  let  m  playi 
As  meet  is.  after  mMb  4 
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Than  ewer  J  bounty  of  ibis  TiriooiiB  tree. 

So  said  he ;  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorons  intent :  well  understood  1035 

Of  £Te,  whose  eye  darted  contagions  fire.  - 
Her  hand  he  seiied,  and  to  a  shady  bank, 
Thick  OTcrhead  with  rerdant  roof  imbower'd, 
Be  led  her,  nothing  loth.     Flow'rs  were  the  couch, 
Pansiefl,  and  violets,  and  asphodel,  1040 

And  hyacinth,  earth's  freshest  softest  lap. 
There  they  their -fill  of  love  and  love's  disport 
Took  largely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal. 
The  solace  of  their  sin,  till  dewy  sleep 

Oppress'd  them,  wearied  with  their  amorous  play.  1045 

Soon  as  the  force  of  that  fallacious  fruit. 
That  with  exhilarating  vapour  bland 
About  their  spirits  haiT^lay'd,  and  inmost  pow'rs 
Made  err,  was  now  exhaled,  and  grosser  sleep 
Bred  of  unkindly  fumes,  with  conscious  dreams  1050 

Incumber'd,  now  had  left  them,  up  tbcy  rose 
As  from  unrest,  and  each  the  other  viewing. 

Soon  found  their  eyes  how  open'd,  and  their  minds 

How  darken'd.     Innocence,  that  as  a  veil 

Had  shadow'd  them  from  knowing  ill,  was  gone  ; 

Just  confidence,  and  native  righteousness,  1055 


1033.  Virtmiu  int :  Tree  hariog  powerful  properties,  or  producing  great 
^fleets. 

1034.  Toff,^.:  Sport.  What  a  itriking  contrast  does  this  description  of  the 
voonnM  ibiliet  of  our  first  parents,  after  the  iall,  make  to  that  lively  picture 
of  the  nine  paMion  in  its  state  of  innocence  in  the  preceding  Book,  510. — 


104S.  The  preceding  passage  is  principally  copied  from  Homer,  and  wnul:! 
be  eaeeptioiiable  did  it  not  form  part  of  the  morel  of  the  poem. 

Tfait  which  seems  in  Homer  an  impious  fiction,  becomes  a  morel  lesson  in 
Milton,  since  he  makes  that  lascivious  rage  of  the  passions  the  immediate 
tileet  of  the  sin  of  our  fint  parents  after  the  fall.— N. 

1040.  Grosser  tUep^  ^. :  Very  unlike  the  sleep  they  enjoyed  in  a  state  of 
lanooence,  V.  3-5. 

IQ5SL  Knowmg  ill :  Being  conscious  of  ill,  or  of  ill-doing. 
18 
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And  hoDonr  from  about  them,  nakod  left 

To  guiltj  shame  ;  he  cov«r'd,  bat  hi*  robo 

UueoverM  more.     So  rose  the  Daniie  strong, 

Hcrcnlesti  Samson,  from  the  harlot'lkfi 

Uf  Philbt^oQ  Dalilah,  and  mked 

Shorn  of  his  strength ;  Ihej  destitute  and  b«re 

Of  all  their  virtue  ;  silent,  and  in  face 

Confounded  long  thej  rat,  as  stricic^n  mute, 

Till  Adam,  thuugh  not  less  than  Eve  abaahM, 

At  length  gave  att'ntnoc  t«  theee  words,  BotuCniDV  : 

0  Eve  '.  in  evil  hour  thon  didst  gm  cw 
To  that  false  worm,  of  whomsoever  tnu^t 
To  counterfeit  Man's  voica  ;  tme  tn  onr  lall, 
I'alse  in  our  promised-riung!     Sincg  our  eyes 
Open'd  we  find  indeed,  and  God  wc  know 
Both  good  and  evil ;  good  lost,  and  ^il  got ! 
Bad  fruit  of  knowledge,  if  tiib  be  to  know. 
Which  leaves  os  naked  thus,  of  honour  void. 
Of  innoeence,  of  failb,  of  purity, 
Our  wonted  ornaments  now  wil'd  and  etalii'd, 
A  nd  in  our  facet)  evidtmt  tlie  lamui 
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Xe  sore  then.     How  shall  I  behold  the  face  1080 

Henceforth  of  God  or  Angel,  erst  with  joj 

And  rapture  so  oft  beheld  ?  those  heavenly  shapes 

Wni  dazzle  now  thi^  earthly  with  their  blaze, 

Insufferably  bright !     0  might  I  here 

In  solitude  live  sayage,  in  some  glade  1085 

Obacored,  where  highest  woods  impenetrable 

To  star  or  sun-light,  spread  their  umbrage  broad, 

And  brown  as  ev'ning  !     Cover  me,  ye  Pines ; 

Ye  Cedars,  with  innumerable  boughs 

Hide  me,  where  I  may  never  see  them  more !  1090 

But  let  us  now  as  in  bad  plight,  devise 

What  best  may  for  the  present  serve  to  hide 

The  parts  of  each  from  other,  that  seem  most 

To  shame  obnoxious,  and  unseemliest  seen  ; 

Some  tree,  whose  broad  smooth  leaves  together  sew^d,       1095 

And  girded  on  our  loins,  may  cover  round 

Those  middle  parts,  that  this  new  comer,  Shame, 

There  sit  not,  and  reproach  us  as  unclean. 

So  counsePd  he  ;  and  both  together  went 
Into  the  thickest  wood ;  there  soon  they  chose  1100 

The  fig-tree ;  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renownM, 
But  such  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known 
In  Malabar  or  Deccan,  spreads  her  arms 

1095.  XcoMi  together  iewtd^  4^. :  The  sacred  text,  Gen.  iii.  7,  says  that 
tkeif  tewed  fig  leavet  together^  and  Milton  adheres  to  the  Scripture  expresKiun 
(in  our  translation) ,  which  has  given  occasion  to  the  sneer.  What  could  they 
do  for  needles  and  thread  ?    fiut  the  original  Hebrew  text  signifies  no  more 
thmn  they  twisted  ^tied  or  fastened)  the  young  twigs  of  the  Ag-tree  round 
•bout  their  waists,  in  the  manner  of  a  Roman  crown  (laurel  wreath  worn 
•bout  the  head);  for  which  purpose  the  fig-tree,  more  than  all  others,  es|)c- 
cially  in  thoae  Eastern  countries,  was  the  most  serviceable,  because  it  lias, 
as  Pliny  sa3rs,  lib.  zvi.  cap.  26,  folium  maximum,  umbrosi&siniunjqre,  the 
greatest  and  most  shady  leaf.     Our  author  follows  the  best  ooir.nicMi inters  in 
supposing  that  this  was  the  Indian  fig-tree,  the  account  of  which  he  iKtimws 
from  Pliny,  lib.  xii.  cap.  5,  as  Pliny  had  from  Theophrasttus.     [t  wu.s  not  thiit 
hmi  for  fruit  renoum-d^  and  Pliny  says  that  the  largeness  of  the  loa\  es  hin- 
dered the  fruit  from  growing. — N. 

1103.  Matahar:  The  southwestern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindi ibtan. 
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BnnchiDg  so  broad  &nd  long,  thmt  in  the  grannd 

The  beodi'd  twigs  take  root,  knd  dan^ten  grow  1106 

About  the  mother-tree,  K  pillarM  shade 

>Iigh  ovcr-arc'h'd,  and  echomg  v«lka  betweeo : 

There  of^  thi  Indian  herdsman,  ihanning  heat, 

Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 

At  loop-hoIt's  cut  tliroagh  thickest  shade.     Those  Icatm  1110 

Thof  gatber'd,  broad  as  Amaionian  targe, 

And  with  what  skill  the;  had  together  seir'd, 

1'o  gird  their  waii<t.     Vain  covering,  if  to  hide 

Their  guilt  and  dreaded  shame  !     0  how  nnlika 

To  that  first  oaked  glory  !     Snch  of  late  lllS 

Columbus  found  th'  Americau,  so  girt 

With  feather'd  cinclnrc,  naked  else  and  wild 

Auiong  the  trees  on  isles  and  woodjr  shores. 

1'hus  fi^aecd,  and  as  they  thought,  tbur  shame  in  part 

CovcrM,  but  not  at  rest  or  ease  of  mind,  1120 

Tliey  sat  iheni  down  to  weep;  not  only  tears 

lijin'd  at  their  eyes,  but  high  winds  worse  within 

Ue^Q  to  rifi',  high  passions,  anger,  bate. 
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Would  thou  hadst  hearken'd  to  my  words,  and  staj'd 
^yith  me,  as  I  besonght  theo,  when  that  strange  1135 

^Desire  of  wand'ring  this  nnbappj  mom, 
H  know  not  whence,  possess'd  thee ;  we  had  then 
IXemain'd  still  happy,  not,  as  now,  dcepoil'd 

Of  all  our  good,  shamed,  naked,  miserable. 

Xet  none  henceforth  seek  needless  cause  to  approve  1140 

The  faith  they  owe :  when  earnestly  they  seek 

Sneh  proof,  conclude,  they  then  begin  to  £ul. 
To  whom,  soon  moved  with  touch  of  blame,  thus  Eve : 

What  words  have  pass'd  thy  lips,  Adam,  seyerc ! 

Imput^st  thou  that  to  my  default,  or  will  1145 

Of  wand'ring,  as  thou  call'st  it,  which  who  knows 

But  might  as  ill  have  happen 'd  thou  being  by, 

Or  to  thyself  perhaps  ?     Hadst  thou  been  there. 

Or  here  th'  attempt,  thou  couldst  not  have  disccm'd 

Fraud  in  the  Serpent,  speaking  as  he  spake  ;  1150 

No  ground  of  enmity  between  us  known, 

Why  he  should  mean  me  ill,  or  seek  to  harm. 

Was  I  to  have  never  parted  from  thy  side  ? 

As  good  have  grown  there  still,  a  lifeless  rib  ! 

Being  as  I  am,  why  didst  not  thou,  the  head,  1155 

Command  me  absolutely  not  to  go. 

Going  into  such  danger  as  thou  saidst  ? 

Too  facQe  then  thou  didst  not  much  gainsay. 

Nay,  didst  permit,  approve,  and  fair  dismiss. 

Hadst  thou  been  firm  and  fix'd  in  thy  dissent,  1160 

Neither  had  I  transgress'd,  nor  thou  with  me. 
To  whom  then,  first  incensed,  Adam  replied : 

Ifl  this  the  love,  is  this  the  recompense 

Of  mine  to  thee,  ingrateful  Eve,  express'd 

Immutable  when  thou  wert  lost,  not  I ;  1165 

1140.  jfyprove:  Prove,  put  to  the  test;  at  Eve  had  boasted  (335). 

1140.  Or  here  the  attempt  had  been  made.        1141.  Faith:  Fidelity. 

1158.  FaeiU:  Easy.  1159.  Fair:  Courteously. 

1103.  FirH  tncenaed :  As  Adam  is  now  first  aogryi  his  speech  is  abrupt  and 
his  sentences  broken. — N 
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)  mi^ht  h&Ye  lived  sod  joyM  immortal  VBm, 
nilliii^lj  chose  rntber  death  with  thm  ? 

;iiii  I  now  upbraided  as  the  cause 
Iiy  iiansgressing  r  not  enough  serere, 
'I'lii-^,  ill  tlij  rfEtraiDt.      What  conld  I  more  ? 
rnM  iboc,  I  admonish 'd  thee,  foratold 

■i;iii;:i-r,  and  thp  lurking  enemj 
t  l^iv  in  wait.     Boyond  this  had  beea  Ibrca ; 

t'nri"  upon  frcr-will  hath  here  no  pUee. 

cufideiice  then  bore  thee  on,  seeore 

lt  t'.p  meet  no  danger,  or  to  find 

I'.r  I'f  glorious  trial  ;  and  perhaps 

"1  (rr'd  in  ov(-rmueh  admiring 

It  M'f  lu'd  in  thee  so  perfect,  that  I  tbon^t 

■vil  duri^l  attempt  thee  ;  hut  I  rue 

1  ■'iTf.'r  now,  which  is  become  my  crime, 

th  u  tU'  aecuser.     ThuS  it  shall  heWl 

n-hii,  to  wnrtb  in  woman  orertrusting, 
i  her  will  rule.     Kestraiot  she  will  not  brook; 

!.r>  I,)  herself,  if  evil  thence  e 
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THE   ARGUMENT. 

ACan 's  tiUMgrewiop  known,  the  guardian  angels  forsake  Paradise,  and  re- 
^^te  np  to  Heaven  to  approve  their  vigilance,  and  are  approved,  Grod  declaring 
UiBt  tbe  enttanoe  of  Satan  could  not  be  by  them  prevented.    He  sends  his 
3qd  to  judge  the  transgressors,  who  descends  and  gives  sentence  accordingly ; 
then  in  pity  clothes  them  both,  and  re-ascends.    Sin  and  Death,  sitting  till 
then  at  the  gates  of  Hell,  by  wondrous  sympathy  feeling  the  success  of  Satan 
an   this  new  world,  and  the  sin  by  Man  there  committed,  resolve  to  sit  no 
longer  confined  in  Hell,  but  to  follow  Satan,  their  sire,  up  to  the  place  of  Man. 
T*o   msike  the  way  easier  from  Hell  to  this  world  to  and  fro,  they  pave  a 
V>road  hi^way  or  bridge  over  Chaos,  according  to  the  track  that  Satan  first 
made ;  then,  preparing  for  Earth,  they  meet  him,  proud  of  his  success,  re- 
t  uming  to  Hell ;  their  mutual  gratulation.   Satan  arrives  at  Pandemonium ;  in 
full  aaaembly  relates  with  boasting  his  success  against  Man ;  instead  of  ap- 
fftlause,  is  entertained  with  a  general  hiss  by  all  his  audience,  transformed 
'with  himself  also  suddenly  into  serpents,  according  to  his  doom  given  in 
Paradise ;  then,  deluded  with  a  show  of  the  forbidden  tree  springing  up  before 
Xhem,  they,  greedily  reaching  to  take  of  the  fruit,  chew  dust  and  bitter  ashes. 
The  proeeedings  of  Sin  and  Death ;  God  foretells  the  final  victory  of  his  Son 
over  them,  and  the  renewing  of  all  things ;  but  for  the  present  commands  his 
Angels  to  make  several  alterations  in  the  heavens  and  elements.    Adam,  more 
•od  mora  perceiving  his  £illen  condition,  heavily  bewails,  rejects  the  condole- 
ment  of  Eve ;  she  persists,  and  at  length  appeases  him ;  then,  to  evade  the 
cilrae  likely  to  fidl  on  their  offspring,  proposes  to  Adam  violent  ways,  which 
he  approves  not ;  but,  conceiving  better  hope,  puts  her  in  mind  of  the  late 
promise  made  them,  that  her  Seed  should  be  revenged  on  the  Serpent ;  and 
exhorts  her  with  him  to  seek  peace  of  the  ofiended  Deity,  by  repentance  and 
supplication. 


IXTIIODUCTOEY    REMARKS. 

k:\uv  Millnn  ba>  in  Ihis  Book  •hown  lo  in  unizing  extra 
i>l'  bin  poven  in  itnkine  contnst  w  ilh  «ch  other :  the  ■ublimitr  of^ 
^lial  pi>rsons:  llic  gigantic  wirkcdncH  of  Ibe  inrFrnal;  tbv  min^lMl 
I'r'  ami  human  iiifirniiliea  of  Adam  and  Ete;  ami  Ihr  rhailovy  aud 
Ln-itr^.  Sin  aiiil  I)ralh,  Of  any  olhn  poet,  the  ima:;iuation  w  i>uU 
pii  fxhaibtiHl  ill  Ibf  preceding  Boolu:  in  Milton,  il  Mill  cslhrrt 
uiiil  (crows  hiiliirr  and  bolder,  and  d^rt*  nilb  more  ex[«nded  win£>. 
iir  uiid  Death  lll'^'e^tpd  Ibe  gales  of  Hetl.  and  made  their  way  to  Far h. 
vjliun  and  expression  of  alt  tbe  cinumitancei  are  of  ■  nipematural 

111'  adequate  r.'ason  why  the  whole  of  an  Ejiic  poem  ihotild  Imayl 

i-t  ot'  allf giirii'al  or  shadowy  beiiig<  :  not  do  I  lee  whj  the."  ih>>'jld 

i.pt  l>e  niiied  in  aclion  with  Ihoae  imaginary  penoni  who  repreient 

C'filainly  th--  |inrliral  parti  of  the  Sciiplurei  everywhere  embody 
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^/l^  Cre,  wlien  thej  know  the  duplcttBiire  of  the  Almighty,  and  are  over- 

^^chned  with  fear  and  remorw,  each  express  themselves  according  to  their 

l^ite  CMts  ci  mind,  disposition,  and  drcomstances :  their  moans  are  deeply 

^^^cCiog.    To  my  taste,  this  Book  is  much  more  lofty  and  mnch  more  pa- 

^^^tic,  than  the  Ninth:  as  the  suhject  was  much  more  difficult,  so  it  is 

^^Ccnted  with  much  more  wonderful  vigour  and  originality. 

The  whole  of  **  Paradise  Lost,"  from  beginning  to  end,  is  part  of  one  inse- 
PiUmble  web ;  and  however  beautiful  detached  parts  may  appear,  not  half 
tlieir  genius  or  wiwlom  can  be  felt  or  understood  except  in  connexion  with 
tha  ^^hole. 

Such  ii  the  emditioo  applied  to  this  most  wonderful  work,  that  nothing  less 
than  the  eonjoined  attempts  of  a  whole  body  of  learned  men  for  a  century 
bare  heen  aUe  to  explain  its  inexhaustible  allusions ;  and  even  yet  the  task 
is  not  completed. — £.  B. 

A  A 
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Meanwiule  the  Wdoos  aad  ilea|ut«fnl  act 

Of  SaUD  tloiie  in  Pandise,  ud  how 

He  in  the  :>prpent  had  perrerted  Eve, 

Her  husband  she,  to  taate  the  btal  trmt, 

Was  known  id  Heavhi :  for  what  can  'sc*p«  the  tj* 

Of  God  all-seeiog,  or  deceive  his  heart 

Onini-i  i.  lil  I   who  lu  all  tilings  wise  and  j^iJ^t, 
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And  manifold  in  sin,  deserved  to  fall. 
Up  into  Heav'n  from  Paradise  in  haste 
Th'  Angelic  guards  ascended,  mute  and  sad 

acquiesced  in  the  Dirine  arrangement.  The  quarrel  is,  then,  not  with  the 
wiiurt  of  the  law,  but  with  the  supposed  catueqwncti  of  its  violation.  Its 
character  is  left  unconsidered,  and  all  that  is  thought  of  is  its  issue.  And 
thus,  indulging  in  the  very  spirit  which  led  to  the  transgression  of  the  law, 
men  judge  of  its  character  by  its  results.  The  fint  traiit^greiisors  acted  on  the 
penuasion  that,  judging  by  the  fallacious  advantage  of  its  violation,  it  would 
be  better  to  break  it  than  to  keep  it.  Their  posterity'  are  apt  to  think  that 
it  would  have  been  better  had  it  not  been  enacted ;  both  uniting  in  the  im- 
plied sentiment,  that  man's  will,  and  not  God's,  should  rule.  The  first  law 
appe'u^  to  be  as  good  a  test  still,  of  man's  moral  disposition,  as  it  was  on  the 
day  of  its  Divine  appointment 

Dr.  Harris  further  remarks,  that  the  particular  prohibition  was  only  the 
indirttt  occaiion  of  transgression.  The  same  spirit  of  disobediencis  would 
have  been  developed,  it  may  be  assumetl,  in  some  other  manner  (although 
not  necessarily) ,  even  if  that  prohibition  had  never  existed.  Indeed  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  probationary  arrangement  did  not  even  hasten  the  moment 
of  transgression,  but  actually  delayed  it :  fur  had  not  the  entrance  of  evil  been 
provided  against  at  every  avenue  save  one,  the  likelihood  is  that  it  would, 
in  however  a  mitigated  form,  have  earlier  made  its  appearance.  Neither 
must  it  be  imagined  that  the  outward  act  itself  constituted  the  guilt  of  the 
first  transgressor.  This  was  only  the  external  manifestation  of  the  fatal 
change  within.  Had  the  forbidden  object  eluded  his  grasp,  or  vanished  from 
his  sight  as  he  essayed  to  take  it,  the  sin  would  yet  have  been  completed  in 
purpose,  and,  therefore,  in  the  eye  of  God  and  of  conscience,  though  still  in- 
complete in  outward  and  muscular  action.  So  that  the  consequences  which 
ensued  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  resulting  from  the  outward  breach  of  a  posi- 
tive law,  however  reasonable  and  benevolent  that  law  might  be,  but  from 
that  breach  as  indicating  the  internal  change  of  man's  nature,  or  his  disregard 
to  the  will  of  God  formally  and  solemnly  expressed. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  masterly  vindication  of  the  Divine 
penniaaion  of  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world,  consult  the  "  Man  Pri- 
meval" of  Dr.  Harris,  pp.  392-418. 

16.  Manifold  in  iin :  Having  committed  a  complicated  sin,  involving  dis- 
obedience, unbelief^  uzorioosness,  self-will,  and  other  irregularities. 

18.  Tht  angdic  guard$,  ifc.:  The  Tenth  Book  of  Paradise  Lost  has  a 
greater  variety  of  persons  in  it  than  any  other  in  the  whole  poem.  The 
authbr,  upon  the  winding  up  of  his  action,  introduces  all  those  who  had  any 
concern  in  it,  and  shows  with  great  beauty  the  influence  which  it  had  upon 
each  of  them.  It  is  the  last  act  of  a  well- written  tragedy,  in  which  all  who 
bad  a  part  in  it  arp  generally  drawn  up  before  the  audience,  and  represented 
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For  Man  ;  fur  of  his  state  hj  this  the;  knew, 
Much  TFond'ting  how  tbc  Bublle  fiend  had  etolen 
Knlranco  un^^t'OD.     Soon  aa  th*  nnwi^lcome  newi 
l-'rom  Earlli  arrivt'd  at  IIcsTen-g&te,  displcaaed 
All  wcro  vlio  board :  dim  Badneaa  did  not  spkro 
Tliat  time  celestial  visagea  ;  yet,  miz'd 
With  pit;,  violated  not  their  bliss. 
About  the  Dcw-arrived,  in  mullttndei 
Th'  ethiTeal  people  ran,  to  hew  and  know 
How  alt  bi'fell ;   they  tow'rda  the  throne  supreme, 
A ecou Diablo,  made  baetc  to  make  appear 
With  righleou?  plea  their  ntmont  vigilaDce. 
And  casilv  approved  ;  when  the  Most  High 
Ktcrnal  Father,  from  hb  aecret  cloiid, 
Amidst,  in  thunder  utter'd  thos  hb  voice  : 

Assembled  Angela,  and  yt  Pow'n  retam'd 
From  unEueccssfuE  chai^,  be  not  dbmaj'd 
N'or  troubled  at  these  tidings  from  the  earth, 
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Which  your  nncerest  care  could  not  prevent, 

Foretold  so  lately  what  would  come  "to  pass, 

When  first  this  tempter  orossM  the  gulf  from  Hell. 

1  told  ye  then  he  should  prevail  and  speed  40 

On  his  had  errand ;  Man  should  he  seduced 

And  flatterM  out  of  all,  helieving  lies 

Against  his  Maker  ;  no  decree  of  mine 

Concurring  to  necessitate  his  ^1, 

Or  touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse  45 

His  free-will,  to  her  own  inclining  left 

In  even  scale.     But  falPn  he  is ;  and  now 

What  rests,  hut  that  the  mortal  sentence  pass 

On  his  transgression,  death  denounced  that  day  ; 

Which  he  presumes  already  vain  and  void,  50 

Because  not  yet  inflicted,  as  he  fearM, 

By  some  immediate  stroke ;  hut  soon  shall  find 

Forhearance  no  acquittance,  ere  day  end. 

Justice  shall  not  return  as  hounty  scornM. 

But  whom  send  I  to  judge  them  }    Whom  hut  thee,  55 

Vicegerent  Son  ?     To  thee  I  have  transferred 

All  judgment,  whether  in  Heaven,  or  Elarth,  or  Hell. 

Easy  it  may  he  seen  that  I  intend 

Mercy  colleague  with  justice,  sending  thee 

Mao's  Friend,  his  Mediator,  hb  designed  60 

Both  Ransom  and  Redeemer  voluntary. 

And  destined  Man  himself  to  judge  Man  £dl'n 

So  spake  the  Father,  and  unfolding  hright 

TowVd  the  right  hand  his  glory,  on  the  Son 

Blaied  forth  unclouded  Deity  :  he  fuU  65 

Resplendent  all  his  Father  manifest 

EipressM,  and  thus  divinely  answer'd  mild  : 

40.  ItoU  ye  then,  ^. :  See  Book  III.  86-Oe. 

43.  Believing  lia  agamti  hie  Maker :  Such  as  Satan  had  tnggeited,  that  all 
tkingi  did  not  proceed  from  God,  that  God  kept  the  Ibrhidden  fruit  from  them 
out  of  envy,  &c. — N. 

45.  Moment :  Force,  VI.  239.  48.  JUtte :  Remains. 

07.  JUtndgment:  John  t.  29-27.  S9.  Psalm  Ixxzt.  10. 


di-T  Kternal,  thine  is  to  decree; 

.  )".th  in  IIcht'd  uid  Earth,  to  do  tb;  wiD 

I'lii.'.  that  thou  in  mo,  thy  Son  belored, 

Vt  .AIT  rest  well  pleased.     I  go  to  judge 

Lir'.li  tiiese  thj  traufigrcssora ;  hut  thou  koow'st, 

I'Vi  r  judgL'd,  tlic  worst  on  me  most  light, 

a  time  stiall  be,  for  eo  I  aodertool 

r>-  th.e  ;  and  not  ropeotiog,  this  obtain 

i;:lii.  tliat  I  Ilia;  luitirratc  their  doom 

iiL'  il'iivcd  ;  jct  I  shall  temper  bo 

'\r,'  wiih  niercj^,  as  may  iUustrate  most 

II  fully  saliafy'd,  and  thee  appeaae. 

u<l:i[ii'e  noDC  sball  need,  nor  trwn  where  none 

1. 1  Ill-bold  the  judgment,  but  the  judged, 

"'  twa.     The  third,  best  absent,  is  condemu'd, 

nvi  I'v  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  law  : 

liVti'iii  to  the  scrpi-ot  none  helongR. 

Ill]-:  >uyin<:.  from  his  radiant  seat  he  rose 

i-h  enUat'ral  glory  :  him  Tbrooea  and  PowVl, 

t'^'J'^iiis  and  Dotuioationa  miiusttaat, 


SSES-" 
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Accompanied  to  Heaven-gate  ;  from  wbeoce 

Eden  and  all  the  coast  in  prospect  lay. 

Down  he  descended  straight :  the  speed  of  Gods  90 

Time  counts  not,  Uio'  with  swiftest  minutes  wingM. 

Now  was  the  sun  in  western  cadence  low 

From  noon,  and  gentle  airs  due  at  their  hour 

To  fan  the  earth,  now  waked,  and  usher  in 

The  eT'ning  cool,  when  he,  from  wrath  more  cool,  95 

Came  the  mild  Judge  and  Intercessor  hoth, 

To  sentence  Man.     The  voice  of  God  thej  heard 

Now  walking  in  the  garden,  by  soft  winds 

Brought  to  their  ears,  while  day  declined  :  they  heard. 

And  from  his  presence  hid  themselves  among  100 

The  thickest  trees,  both  man  and  wife,  till  God 

Approaching,  thus  to  Adam  oall'd  aloud  : 

Where  art  thou,  Adam  ?  wont  with  joy  to  meet 

My  coming,  seen  far  off !     1  miss  thee  here, 

Not  pleased,  thus  entertainM  with  solitude,  105 

Where  obvious  duty  erewhile  appeared  unsought : 

Or  oome  I  less  conspicuous  ?  or  what  change 

Absents  thee,  or  what  chance  detains }    Come  forth  * 

He  came,  and  with  him  Eve,  more  loth,  tho'  first 
T'  offend ;  disoountHianced  both,  and  discomposed :  110 

9 

9S.  Cadnux:  Decline. 

98.  WMmg:  This  word  is  to  be  joined,  not  with  "Lord,''  but  with 
**  voioe,"  as  it  is  in  the  originai  (in  Genesis)  the  same  word  with  that  used 
to  signiiy  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  upon  Mount  Sinai,  Ex.  zix.  19,  "  And 
when  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  Bounded  long  (Heb.  *  walked'  ."  A  voice  may 
be  said  to  walk  or  go  when  it  increases  in  intensity,  waxing  louder  and  louder. 
Tbe  sune  term  is  applied  to  a  constantly  brightening  light.  Prov.  iv.  18, 
**  Skmeth  more  and  more  (Heb. '  waiketh')  to  the  perfect  day."— Bush  on 
Genesis. 

The  phrase  "  Voice  of  the  Lord  God,"  is  usually  applied  to  thunder,  Job 
zxxvii  4,  5 ;  Ps.  xxix.  3-0 ;  but  seems  here  to  denote  the  act  of  calling  to 
Adam.    See  n»-21. 

102.  See  Gen.  iii.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  poet  paraphrases  and 
enlarges  upon  tbe  divine  historian. — N. 

lOd.  OMouB  dutif :  Open,  manifest  respect  or  dutifulness.  JSrewUU :  A 
■hott  iHkile  since. 
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I.nvo  wa-i  not  in  their  looka,  cither  to  God 

Or  (•'  I'.ni'h  othpr,  but  apparent  gailt, 

Anil  >bani<',  and  perturbation,  and  deapur, 

Aii::iT.  :inil  obstinacy,  ami  hate,  and  guile. 

Wli>  nc'  Adam,  fali.'tiDg  long,  thoa  answer'd  brief: 

I  IiLiiril  ilieo  in  the  gardim,  and  of  thy  voice 

Afrnid.  luing  naked,  bid  myself.     To  whom 

Til-  2iaiiMii9  Judfre,  without  revile,  replied: 

Mv  v>>ii'<'  thnu  oft  hast  heard,  and  hast  not  fekr^d, 

lliii  f'tiil  rcjiiici'd :  how  is  it  now  become 

t^ki  dr,*:ui(iil  to  thw  .■     That  tbon'rt  nkked,  who 

ilath  1  'M  tbi'i?  r     Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree 

^^'hl'^^lll'  l  gave  thee  charge  thou  abonldst  not  eat? 

Ti>  \vlirini  thus  Adam,  sore  beset,  replied  : 
0  lliav'ii  ]  in  evil  etrait  this  day  I  stand 


1»   *=*> 


H^fnro  Tiiv  Judge,  eithei 

r  to  undergo 

Mvs,'ir  the  total  crime,  , 

or  to  accoM 

Mv  ...h.r  =,.lf,  the  partE 

>erofmjlife; 

Wh.,so  f:iiUup,  while  bei 

■  faith  to  me  remains, 

I  sb,iulJ  cmeeal,  and  n 

ot  expose  to  blame 
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She  gave  me  of  tlie  tree,  and  I  did  eat. 

To  whom  the  Sovereign  Presence  thus  replied : 
Was  she  thj  Ood,  that  her  thou  didst  ohej  145 

Before  his  voice  ?  or  was  she  made  thj  guide, 
Snperior,  or  but  equal,  that  to  her 
Thou  didst  resign  thj  manhood,  and  the  place 
Wherein  God  set  thee  'hove  her,  made  of  thee. 
And  for  thee,  whose  perfection  fiir  excellM  150 

Hers  in  all  real  dignity  ?     Adorned 
She  was  indeed,  and  lovely  to  attract 
Thy  love,  not  thy  subjection  ;  and  her  gifts 
Were  such  as  under  government  well  seemM, 
Unseemly  to  bear  rule,  which  was  thy  part  165 

And  person,  had'st  thou  known  thyself  aright. 

So  having  said,  he  thus  to  Eve  in  few  : 
Say,  Woman,  what  is  thb  which  thou  hast  done  ? 

To  whom  sad  Eve,  with  shame  nigh  overwhelm^, 
Confessing  soon,  yet  not  before  her  Judge  160 

Bold  or  loquacious,  thus  abash 'd,  replied : 
The  Serpent  me  beguiled,  and  I  did  eat. 

Which  when  the  Lord  God  heard,  without  delay 
To  judgment  he  proceeded  on  th'  accused 
Serpent,  though  brute,  unable  to  transfer  165 

The  guUt  on  him  who  made  him  instrument 
Of  mischief,  and  polluted  from  the  end 
Of  his  creation  :  justly  then  accursed. 
As  vitiated  in  nature :  more  to  know 

ConcemM  not  Man  (since  he  no  further  knew)  170 

Nor  alter'd  his  offence ;  yet  God  at  last 
To  Satan,  first  in  sin,  his  doom  applied. 
Though  in  mysterious  terms,  judged  as  then  best ; 
And  on  the  serpent  thus  hb  curse  let  fall : 

151-^2.  The  tame  idea  was  communicated  by  the  angel  Raphael,  YIII. 
58.  Miltoo  often  thus  inculcates  the  superior  authority  belon^g  to  the 
iisband. 

IM.  Pirmm  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  the  I^tin  permnta  (dramatis) ,  cha* 
Mter.    It  was  thy  part  and  thy  character  vin  the  drama  of  life;  to  btar  rvU. 

157.  infiw:  In  few  (words). 


UecBoee  thoa  hast  done  ihw,  tlion  art  aocmwd  II 

Above  all  cattle,  each  beast  of  th«  SeM  ; 
Upon  thy  belly  grovling  thon  shalt  go, 
ADd  dust  abalt  eat  all  the  6»y6  of  th;  life, 
lictween  tbec  and  the  Woman  I  viD  pat 
Enmity,  and  between  thine  and  her  seed ;  If 

Her  Seed  shall  bruiitc  thy  head  ;  thou  brai»e  bis  heel. 
So  Bpake  this  Oracle,  then  verify'd 

173.  This  is  takfn  fram  Genesis  iii.  14,  !.'>.  Tbe  objeot  of  the  mnBintl 
case  WIS  bolh  Ihe  natiinil  viable  terpen!  emplored  u 
Salon  hiniKlf,  by  whom  be  wss  instigated.  It  was  not  Uic  * 
Biid  bj  ilselC  that  tempted  the  Gist  fuii ;  it  was  thu  guiimal,  ■ 
impelled  bj  the  devil,  wbich  accomplished  their  nun. 
in  Jcnouncing  the  sentence,  appertain  to  both  ;  nol  that  a  brute  re|itil>  oooU 
really  be  guilty  of  sia,  or  a  fit  lubjecl  of  puuiifaineiil,  but  it  is  enthvly  in  xe- 
eordance  with  Ibe  umal  melhod  Of  Ihe  Divine  diipemtions  lo  put  KiaiB 
ti'ken  of  die|deisurc  upon  the  inttnimeol  ol  an  attenae,  as  well  as  upon  ItM 
offender  who  employ)  it.  Thus  the  beasl  who  had  been  lain  with  by  man. 
Lev,  ju.  15,  was  to  be  burned  to  death  as  well  as  Ihe  mao  htmwtf  j  aal  even 
tlie  cenieis  of  Korah  and  his  nrnpanions  were  eocdeitiMd  as  bo  hoftt  ta  ta 
be  applied  to  a  sacred  use.  This  is  done  in  oidet  to  etprcB  man  (wdUy 
tho  Divine  dele»iaLiao  of  Ifas  act,  wb>la«l  IfaeMMw  tise  «r«  mKflimijai. 
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\Vlien  Jesofl,  Son  of  Maiy,  second  Eve, 
Saw  Satan  fiJl  like  lightning  down  from  Hear'n, 
Prince  of  the  air  ;..then,  rising  from  his  grave,  185 

BpoilM  principalities  and  powers,  triumphed 
In  open  show,  and,  with  ascension  bright, 
Captivity  led  captive  through  the  air. 
The  realm  itself  of  Satan  long  nsnrp'd ; 

Whom  he  shall  tread  at  last  nnder  our  feet ;  190 

E'en  he  who  now  foretold  bis  fatal  bmise. 
And  to  the  Woman  thus  his  sentence  tom'd  : 
Thy  sorrow  1  will  greatly  multiply 
By  thy  conception  :  Children  thou  shalt  bring 
In  sorrow  forth ;  and  to  thy  husband's  will  195 

Thine  shall  submit :  he  over  thee  shall  rule. 

On  Adam  last  thus  judgment  be  pronounced  : 
Beoanse  thon'st  hearken'd  to  th'  voice  of  thy  wife, 
And  eaten  of  the  tree,  concerning  which 
I  charged  thee,  saying.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  thereof;  200 

Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake  ;  thou  in  sorrow 
Shalt  eat  thereof  all  the  days  of  thy  life : 
Thorns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth 
Unhid ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  th'  herb  of  the  field ; 
In  the  sweat  of  thy  &ce  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  205 

Till  thou  return  unto  the  ground  ;  for  thou 
Out  of  the  ground  wast  taken  (know  thy  birth)  ; 
For  dust  thou  art,  and  shalt  to  dust  return. 

So  judged  he  Man,  both  Judge  and  Saviour  sent. 
And  th'  instant  stroke  of  death,  denounced  that  day,  210 

Removed  hr  off;  then  pitying  how  they  stood 
Before  him  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 
Most  suffer  change,  disdain 'd  not  to  begin 
Thenceforth  the  form  of  servant  to  assume, 
As  when  he  wash'd  his  servants'  feet ;  so  now,  *^15 

As  Father  of  his  &mily,  he  clad 

narrow  iptrand  to  build  an  epic  poem  on.  In  that  work  he  has  amplified  his 
•eanty  materials  to  a  surprising  dignity,  but  yet  being  cramped  down  by  a 
wiong  choice,  without  the  expected  applause. — Bentley. 

310.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  some  animals  shed  their  skins  like 
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Tlh'ir  nakedness  with  skins  of  beuts,  or  bIud, 

Or  ^i-'  tlic  SDukc  with  joathful  coat  i«pud ; 

All'!  ibou^hi  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies: 

>'or  111'  choir  outward  only  with  the  skins  2Sn 

Of  bracts,  but  inward  nakedness,  toneh  inon 

Opprnhrious,  wiih  his  robe  of  ri^teonsneM, 

ArravLiig,  covcr'd  from  his  Father's  sight. 

Til  liiiii  witli  swift  ascent  he  up  retura'd, 

iiii'.i  III'  blijiiful  bo3oni  rc-assamed  22a 

In  L'l'ry,  as  of  old  ;   to  him  appeased, 

All,  tlin'  all-knowing,  what  had  pass'd  with  Man 

K>.'<.'"iintt'd,  mixing;  intercession  sweet. 

Mi'iinwhile  en-  (has  was  sinned  and  jndged  on  Eartb, 
nitiiiu  the  gatos  of  Hell  sat  Sin  and  De«th,  230 

ir.akfs ;  V^it  the  mosi  common  mppodlion  U,  that  the  (km*  menticificd  in 
his  rar'  nf  Scriplute  history,  were  Ihnie  of  aniinil*  oBcred  in  «crifi<T. 
i'  t^enerally  tupposed,  wu  initituted  in  the  earlint  pciiod  of  (r.w '- 
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In  coimierTiow  within  the  gates,  that  now 
Stood  open  wide,  helching  outrageous  flame 
Far  into  Chaos,  sinee  the  Fiend  passM  through, 
Sin  opening,  who  thus  now  to  Death  began : 

O  Son,  why  sit  we  here  each  other  viewing  235 

Idly,  while  Satan  our  great  author  thrives 
In  other  worlds,  and  happier  seat  provides 
For  us,  his  of^pring  dear  ?     It  cannot  be 
But  that  success  attends  him ;  if  mishap, 
Ere  this  he  had  retum'd,  with  fury  driven  240 

By  his  avengers,  since  no  place  like  this 
Can  fit  his  punishment,  or  their  revenge. 

I^ilton  has  very  often  made  use  of  the  same  way  of  speoking ;  as  where  he 
tells  us  that  Victory  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Messiah,  when  he  marched 
forth  against  the  rebel  angels ;  that,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  Houn 
Unbarred  the  gates  of  light ;  that  Diicord  was  the  daughter  of  Sin,  Of  the 
tmme  nature  are  those  expressions,  where,  describing  the  singing  of  the  night- 
ingale, he  adds,  "  SiUnct  was  pleased ;"  and  upon  the  Messiah's  bidding 
peace  to  the  Chaos,  ^  Confusion  heard  his  voice.''  There  are  numberless 
instances  of  our  author's  writing  in  this  beautiful  figure.  It  is  plain  that 
these  which  have  been  mentioned,  in  which  persons  of  an  imaginary  nature 
are  introduced,  are  such  short  allegories  as  are  not  designed  to  be  taken  in 
the  liteiml  sense,  but  only  to  convey  particular  circumstances  to  the  reader 
after  an  unusual  and  entertaining  manner.  But  when  such  persons  are  in- 
troduced as  principal  actors,  and  engaged  in  a  series  of  adventures,  they  take 
loo  much  upon  them,  and  are,  by  no  means^  proper  for  a  heroic  poem,  which 
ought  to  appear  credible  in  its  principal  parts. — A. 

The  opinions  just  expressed  differ,  it  will  be  noticed,  from  those  contained 
In  the  Introductory  Remarks,  prefixed  to  this  Book ;  and  also  from  those  ex- 
pressed by  Bishop  Newton,  and  here  subjoined. 

Milton  may  rather  be  justified  for  introducing  such  imaginary  beings  as 
Sin  and  Death,  because  a  great  part  of  his  poem  lies  in  the  invisible  world, 
and  such  fictitious  beings  may  better  have  a  place  there ;  and  the  actions  of 
of  Sin  and  Death  are  at  least  as  probable  as  many  of  those  ascribed  to  the 
good  or  evil  angels.  Besides,  as  Milton's  subject  necessarily  admitted  so  far 
real  persons,  he  was  in  a  manner  obliged  to  supply  that  defect  by  intrndiic- 
ing  imaginary  ones ;  and  the  characters  of  Sin  and  Death  are  perfectly  agree- 
able to  the  hints  and  sketches,  which  are  given  of  them  in  Scripture.  The 
Scripture  had  made  persons  of  them  before  in  several  places ;  only  it  repre- 
•ented  them,  as  I  may  say,  in  miniature,  and  he  has  drawn  them  in  their 
full  length  and  proportions. — N. 

231.  in  amnttrview :  With  a  front  view  of  each  other. 
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J 

MetLiuks  I  fMl  new  strpngth  wilhin  me  hm, 

v1 

Bejoud  this  deep ;  whaMrer  dniwa  me  on, 

^■MS 

Or  sjmpatby,  or  sumc  connsfnJ  foroo. 

" 

PowVful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite 

^Vilh  secret  amit;  thiog^  oF  like  kind 

By  secretcBt  conveyanee.      Thou,  my  Bh*d« 

Idsi.' parable,  must  wilh  me  along; 

^mx 

For  Death  from  Sic  no  power  oan  sepanto. 

But  lojst  the  difficolCy  of  paseing  back 

Slay  \i\^  return  perhaps  over  tlus  golf 

Impaisable,  imperTioos,  let  US  try 

Adventurous  work,  yet  (o  thy  pow'r  and  mtne 

sjii 

Psol  unagreeable,  lo  found  a  p«tfa 

Over  lliia  main  froiu  Hell  to  that  New  WorW, 

Where  Satan  now  prerails;  a  montimeiit 

Of  merit  high  to  all  lb'  iufemal  host, 

-«8 

J 

Nor  Ciin  I  miss  the  way,  eo  strongly  drawn 
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Bj  thii  new-felt  attraotion  and  instinct. 

Whom  ihns  the  meagre  Shadow  answer'd  soon : 
Go  whither  Fate  and  inclination  strong  265 

Leads  thee ;  1  shall  not  lag  hehind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thoa  loading,  snch  a  scent  I  draw 
Of  carnage,  prey  innnmerahle,  and  taste 
The  savour  of  Death  from  all  things  there  that  live  : 
Nor  shall  I  to  the  work  thoa  cnterprisest  270 

Be  wanting,  hat  afford  thee  equal  aid. 

So  saying,  with  delight  he  snuflPd  the  smoll 
Of  mortal  change  on  earth.     As  when  a  flock 
Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote 
Against  the  day  of  hattle,  to  a  field  275 

Where  armies  lie  oncamp'd,  come  flying,  lured 
With  scent  of  living  carcases  design^ 
For  death  the  following  day,  in  hloody  fight ; 
So  scented  the  grim  Feature,  and  uptum'd 
His  nostril  wide  into  the  murky  air,   *  280 

Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  so  far. 
Then  hoth  from  out  Hell-gates  into  the  waste 
Wide  anarchy  of  Chaos,  damp  and  dark, 
Flew  diverse,  and  with  pow'r  (their  pow'r  was  great) 
HovVing  upon  the  waters,  what  they  met,  285 

Solid  or  slimy,  as  in  raging  sea 
Tost  up  and  down,  together  crowded  drove 
From  each  side  shoaling  towards  the  mouth  of  HeU : 
As  when  two  polar  winds,  blowing  adverse 

aea.  Err:  Mistake. 

277.  With  tetnt  of  living  eareatei :  A  fabulous  story  is  here  introduced 
from  Pliny  by  way  of  illustration ;  for  such  a  purpose  no  simile  could  be 
more  appropriate. 

379.  The  grim  Ftaturt:  Tbe  grim  Form. 

381.  Sagaeioui  cf  his  quarry :  Quick  of  scent  to  discern  his  prey. 

289.  jSi  when  two  polar  vnndi^  ^c. :  Sin  and  Death,  flying  into  different 
parts  of  Chaos,  and  driving  all  the  matter  they  meet  with  there  in  shoals 
tDWards  the  mouth  of  Hell,  are  compared  to  two  polar  windt^  north  and  south, 
khmng  adveree  upon  the  Cronian  Sea,  the  Northern  frozen  sea,  and  driving 
iogetker  $mmniaint  of  ice  that  $top  the  imagined  loay,  the  northwest  paMtge,a5 
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Upon  thr  Oronian  seft,  to^etlier  itm 
MounlaiDB  of  ice,  tbnt  atop  ih'  imapiwd  w%J 
Bejind  Petsor*  eastward,  to  the  rick 
Calliaian  eoi.st.      Tbe  a^grej^t«d  soil 
Death  irilh  his  msec  petrific,  cold  sad  drj, 
As  with  a  trident  smote,  uid  fixM  sa  Sna 
Ae  Delo^  floating  once ;  the  rest  Lis  look 
Boand  with  Goi^nian  rigour  not  to  diot«  ; 
And  niih  a«ph»ltic  slime,  brood  as  the  g>l«, 
Deep  to  (he  roots  of  Hell  the  gather'd  beBch 
Tbt^v  fB-sien'd,  and  the  mole  immeose  <ir«nfht  w 
Over  the  fosming  deep  faigh  areli'd,  a  brid^ 
or  lcnp:th  prodigious,  joining  to  the  waD 
Immoveable  of  this  now  feoceleis  world 
Forfeit  t<i  Death  :  from  henoe  a  paaage  braail. 
Smooth,  easy,  inoffensiTp  dotru  to  Hell. 
So,  if  great  things  to  Binall  maj  be  camp«r«d. 


it  Is  raltni.  "rbich  to  many  bave  itleiDptciI  ta  dBcorer.  ifjmn 
iMrrf  (295) ,  the  mort  nonh-owlern  proriDre  of  MuMi)^.  Ega 
Cailiaian  r«Hf— Cathay,  Itw  nonhen  part  of  Oim^-W. 
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-Xerxes,  the  liberty  of  Greece  to  joko, 
From  Sosa  his  Memnonian  palace  high 
Game  to  the  sea,  and  over  Hellespont 

Bridging  his  waj,  Europe  with  Asia  jomM,  310 

And  sooorged  with  many  a  stroke  th'  indignant  waves. 
Now  had  they  brought  the  work  by  wondrous  art 
Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendent  rock, 
Over  the  vexM  abyss,  (following  the  track 
Of  Satan  to  the  self-same  place  where  he  315 

First  lighted  from  his  wing,  and  landed  safe 
From  out  of  Chaos,)  to  the  outside  bare 
Of  this  round  world.     With  pins  of  adamant 
And  chains  they  made  all  fast,  too  fast  they  made 
And  durable  ;  and  now  in  little  space  320 

The  confines  met  of  Empyrean  Heav'n 
And  of  this  World,  and  on  the  left  hand  Hell 


309-10.  And  over  the  HdUtpont  bridging  hit  way :  Building  a  bridge,  rest- 
ing on  ships,  over  Hellespont,  the  narrow  sea  by  Constantinople,  that  divides 
KuTope  trom  Asia,  to  march  his  large  army  over  it. 

310-11.  Emnpe  with  Jitia  joined^  and  tcourged  with  ntany  a  ftrokt  the  in- 
^gnamt  vasct :  Alluding  particularly  to  the  madness  of  Xerxes  in  ordering 
the  sen  to  be  whipped  for  the  loss  of  some  of  his  ships. 

311.  kidigneaU  wavet:  Scorning  and  raging  to  be  so  confined;  as  Virgil 
flays,  '^PMitem  indigwUu*^  Araxes,"  ^n.  viii.  728. 

312.  B^  wondrouM  art  pontifical :  By  the  wondrous  art  of  building  bridges. 
The  high  priest  of  the  ancient  Romans  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
PofUiftx,  from  pont^  a  bridge,  and  facerty  to  make  :  '"'  Quia  sublicius  pons  a 
Pontificibiis  fiictus  est  primum,  et  restitutus  ssppe,''  as  Vano  relates. 

Art  pontifical,  says  Warburton,  is  a  very  bad  expression  to  signify  the  art 
of  building  bridges,  and  yet,  to  suppose  a  pun,  would  be  worse,  as  if  th^ 
RooDan  priesthood  were  as  ready  to  make  the  way  easy  to  Hell,  as  Sin  ai  d 
I>eathdid. 

312-^18.  The  prominent  statements  are :  Now  had  they  brought  the  tpork: 
over  the  vexed  abgte^  to  the  outtide  bare  of  thie  round  world,  following  the  track 
of  Satan^  kc, 

315-17.  For  an  explanation  of  outtidt  bare  of  thit  round  tporldj  consult 
note  oo  Book  ill.  34 ;  ii.  10*29-53. 

322.     Oft  the  left  hand  Hdl:  Virgil  locates  Hell  on  the  left,  and  Elysium 

on  the  right  hand,  ^n.  vi.  542.  ^ 

B  B 


WilL  long  re«cb  iaterpoMxI :  thrM  aer'nJ  imyt 
Id  »i).'lii,  to  each  of  iheso  tbrot?  pIncM  W. 
And  Diiw  Iheir  waj  to  Earth  tliejr  had  incry^i. 
To  Piiradise  first  t«D(Iing,  when,  behoU, 
Satan,  iu  likeness  of  an  Angel  bright, 
BctnisI  the  Centaur  and  th«  SpoTjuoti  tleerin^ 
HU  leuith,  while  the  sun  ra  AHns  rose. 
Disgui^od  he  came  ;  but  tititae  hb  chOdrvn  dear 
Their  parent  soon  dIseemM,  though  In  lEt^gntM. 
He,  uftor  Eve  seduced,  untDUided  bIuuI; 
Into  th<L-  wood  fast  hj,  and  chau^im  8h*|io 
T'  ob^rrve  the  sei^uel,  am  hia  (euiliiful  act 
By  Eve,  though  all  unweetiog,  wcondiMl 
Upon  bcr  husband,  snw  thi^ir  bbaiue  that  roaght 
Tain  cnvLTturea  ;  but  whua  be  saw  deaeead 
The  Sou  of  God  to  judge  them,  terrif;'d 
He  floJ,  not  hoping  to  escape,  but  shun 
The  prt.'5'^Qt,  fearing,  guilt;,  what  his  wrath 


32.1.  AkM  -  Exttnt. 

SiS.  Strrnng  hit  trniAl 
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siiddenlj  inflict ;  that  pMsM,  retarnM 
rbt,  and  listening  where  the  hapless  pair 

their  sad  diaooarse,  and  Tarions  plaint, 
e  gathered  his  own  dooniy  which  understood 
istant,  but  of  future  time,  with  joy  345 

idings  fraught,  to  Hell  he  now  returuM, 
t  the  brink  of  Chaos,  near  the  foot 
s  new  wondrous  pontifice,  unhoped 
'ho  to  meet  him  came,  his  o&pring  dear, 
joj  was  at  their  meeting,  and  at  sight  850 

kt  stupendous  bridge  his  joy  increased, 
he  admiring  stood,  tUl  Sin,  his  fair 
Ating  daughter,  thus  the  silence  broke : 
^arent,  these  are  thy  magnific  deeds, 
rophies,  which  thou  view'st  as  not  thine  own  !  355 

art  their  author  and  prime  architect : 
no  sooner  in  my  heart  divined, 
leart,  which  by  a  secret  harmony 
loves  with  thine,  joinM  in  connexion  sweet,) 
iiou  on  earth  hadst  prosper^,  which  thy  looks  360 

Iso  evidence,  but  straight  I  felt, 
listant  from  thee  worlds  between,  yet  felt 
'.  roust  after  thee  with  this  thy  son ; 
atal  consequence  unites  us  three : 
ould  no  longer  hold  us  in  her  bounds,  365 

lis  unvoyageable  gulf  obscure 

from  following  thy  illustrious  track, 
tiast  achieved  our  liberty,  confined 

• 

Hick  tmderiiood :  Which  being  understood. 

'\ik  j'o^  mmd  tidmgt :  That  ii,  with  joyful  tidings :  an  idiom  of  the 
»ra,  as  in  Mil  viii.  430,  ""  SquamuM  aumqmt^^  instead  of  ""  JhurU 
En.  i.  036,  "  Mwtera  LHitiamqut  Dei,'^  for  *"  Munera  Utta  Dei^-^ 

ttijict:  Bridge- work. 

M  (go)  after  tkee. 

'al  eon$equ£nce :  Fated  connection  of  cause  and  etfcct. 

r  liberty :  The  liberty  of  vi.     For  similar  instances  of  this  use  of 


Within  Hel1-g»tes  till  now ;  Uioa  us  iBpDWer'd 

To  furtify  thus  far,  uid  OTerlay 

WiiK  this  porteutooa  bridge  the  dark  sbjsa. 

Tliiuo  now  b  all  this  world  ;  thy  virtne  hath  won 

Whiit  thj  handa  builded  not ;  ihj  wisdoiD  gain'd 

Willi  odda  what  war  hslh  lost,  and  fuUj  \eiigcii 

Our  foil  in  Heav'n  :   here  ihoa  shall  luonarch  tvign ; 

There  didst  not ;  there  let  him  stiU  victor  sway, 

A.H  l>nttle  hath  adjudged,  from  this  new  world 

Kfiiring,  by  hlii  own  doom  alienated, 

Atid  henceforth  monarchy  with  thee  divide 

IJf  all  things  parted  by  th'  cmpyr«al  hninid*, 

Hi.^  Hiiadrature,  from  thy  orlacolar  world, 

Or  try  ihee  now  more  dangerona  to  his  throQ«. 

^\'bom  thus  the  Prince  of  darkncH)  nutmtt'd  j^Ud  : 
Tuii  Daughter,  and  thou  Son  and  nrandebild  both, 
Hi;:h  proof  ye  now  have  givea  to  be  Ibo  race 
Of  Satan  (for  I  glory  in  the  name, 
Antagonist  of  Heav'n 'b  Almi^^  K'DS)  i 
Amply  have  merited  of  me,  of  all 

T).'  mf^TuI  Ptnnin..  thai  n  > 
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Descend  throng  darknefls,  on  your  road  with  ease, 

To  mj  associate  Pow'rs,  them  to  acquaint  395 

With  these  successes,  and  with  them  rejoice, 

You  two  this  way,  among  these  numerous  orbs 

All  yours,  right  down  to  Paradise  descend  ; 

There  dwell  and  reign  in  bliss,  thence  on  the  earth 

Dominion  exercise,  and  in  the  air,  400 

Chiefly  on  Man,  sole  lord  of  all  declared  ; 

Him  first  make  sure  your  thrall,  and  lastly  kiU. 

My  substitutes  I  send  ye,  and  create 

Plenipotent  on  earth,  of  matchless  might 

Issuing  from  me.     On  your  joint  vigour  now  405 

My  hold  of  this  new  kingdom  all  depends, 

Through  Sin  to  Death  exposed  by  my  exploit. 

If  your  joint  pow'r  prevail,  th'  afiairs  of  Hell 

No  detriment  need  fear.     Oo,  and  be  strong. 

So  saying,  he  dismissed  them  ;  they  with  speed  410 

Their  course-  through  thickest  constellations  held, 
Spreading  their  bane  ;  the  blasted  stars  looked  wan, 
And  planets,  planet-struck,  r^  eclipse 
Then  suffer'd.     Th'  other  way  Satan  went  down 
The  causey  to  Hell-gate  ;  on  either  side  415 

Disparted  Chaos  oyer-built  exclaim  M, 
And  with  rebounding  surge  the  bars  assailed 
That  scorn *d  his  indignation.     Through  the  gate, 
Wide  open  and  unguarded,  Satan  pass'd, 
And  all  about  found  desolate ;  for  those  420 

Appointed  to  sit  there  had  left  their  charge, 

402.  ThroU:  Slave. 

409.  Go  and  be  Urong :  The  worda  of  Moses  to  Joshua,  Deut.  xxzi.  7,  8. 

412.  Spnadmg  their  ba$Uj  4v. :  Ovid's  description  of  the  journey  of  Envy 
to  Athens,  Met.  ii.  791-94,  and  Milton's  of  the  journey  of  Sin  and  Death  to 
Paradise,  have  a  great  resemblance.  But  whatever  Milton  imitates,  he  ad<ls 
a  greatness  to  it :  as  in  this  place,  he  alters  Ovid's  flowers,  herbs,  people,  and 
cities,  to  stars,  planets,  and  worlds. 

413.  jind  planete,  planet'Mtruck :  We  say  of  a  thing  when  it  is  blasted  and 
withered,  that  it  is  planet-ttrurk ;  and  this  is  now  applied  to  the  planets 
themselves.  And  what  a  sublime  idea  does  it  give  us  of  the  devastations 
of  Sin  and  Death  1— N.  419.  Cauuy :  Raised  way. 
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Flum  to  tbe  upper  world ;  ifae  rest  weM  all 
Far  ifi  ih'  inland  retired,  about  the  walb 
Of  Piindeinoiiium,  citj  and  proud  Bc«t 
Of  Lucifer,  BO  by  allusion  call'd, 
Of  ihal  brigbt  star  to  Sfltso  paragon 'd. 
Then'  kept  their  watch  tbe  legioD»,  while  the  Gnuid 
In  council  »t,  solicitona  what  disaee 
Might  intercept  thi-ir  emperor  ttent ;  m  he 
Departing,  gare  oomnuuid  ;  aad  tbej  Dluemd. 
As  niun  the  Tartar  from  bis  Banian  foe 
Bj  A^traean  over  the  snowj  plam* 
Retin;:,  or  Bactrian  Sopbi  from  the  bmtu 
Of  Turkish  cre^reat,  lesTa  a1!  mMe  Wjrond 
The  realm  of  Aladule,  in  bis  retreM 
To  Tauris  or  Casbeen,  so  these  ihe  IM* 
llcar'n.bimteh'd  host,  left  desert  atOKlSl  H«I1 
4:^4    Fa«JnrHni»m,  tfferrrd  to  Book  I  IM,  ind  there  oU  te  ba  the  V 
ap\iMl  of  Salan  and  his  peen.      It  it  itiirti  from  m,  all,  aad  im.^ 

423.  l.ua/rr:  Lifiht  bnii£ur    The  eU  poet*  ^m  tUeBone  u  T^ 
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Many  a  dark  league,  reduced  in  careful  watch 

liound  their  metropolis,  and  now  expecting 

Each  hour  their  great  advent'rer  from  the  search  440 

Of  foreign  worlds ;  he  through  the  midst,  unmark'd. 

In  show  plebeian  Angel  militant 

Of  lowest  order,  pass'd ;  and  from  the  door 

Of  that  Plutonian  hall,  invisible. 

Ascended  his  high  throne,  which  under  state  445 

Of  richest  texture  spread,  at  th'  upper  end 

Was  placed  in  regal  lustre.     Down  a  while 

He  sat,  and  round  about  him  saw,  unseen. 

At  last,  as  from  a  cloud,  his  fulgent  head 

And  shape  star-bright  appear'd,  or  brighter,  dad  450 

With  what  permissive  glory  since  his  fall 

Was  left  him,  or  false  glitter.     All  amazed 

At  that  so  sudden  blaze,  the  Stygian  throng 

Bent  their  aspect,  and  whom  they  wished  beheld. 

Their  mighty  chief  returnM.     Loud  was  th'  acclaim  :         455 

Forth  rush'd  in  haste  the  great  consulting  peers, 

Baised  from  their  dark  divan,  and  with  like  joy 

C^ngratulant  approachM  him,  who  with  hand 

Silence,  and  with  these  words  attention,  won  : 

Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Powers,      460 
For  in  possession  such,  not  only  of  right, 
I  call  ye,  and  declare  ye  now,  return'd 

445-47.  Jitctftded  hU  high  throne,  ire. :  His  first  appearance  in  the  assem- 
bly of  fallen  angels  is  worked  up  with  circumstances  which  give  a  delight- 
ful surprise  to  the  reader ;  but  there  is  no  incident  in  the  whole  poem  wliich 
does  this  more  than  the  transformation  of  the  whole  audience,  that  follows 
the  account  their  leader  gives  them  of  his  expedition.  The  gradual  change 
of  Satan  himself  is  described  after  Ovid^s  manner,  and  may  vie  with  any  of 
tho«e  celebrated  transformations  which  are  looked  upon  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful parts  in  that  poet's  works. — A.     State :  Canopy,  elegant  covering. 

454.  Bent  their  aspect :  Directed  their  look. 

457.  Raised  from  their  dark  divan :  The  devils  are  frequently  described  by 
metaphors  taken  from  the  Turks.  Satan  is  called  the  Sultan  J.,  348),  as  here 
he  council  is  styled  the  divan.  The  said  council  is  said  to  tit  m  tearet  con- 
Idtfe  (f .  795) ,  the  Devil,  the  Turk,  and  the  ?o\«  being  commonly  thought 
>  he  nearly  related,  and  often  joined  together. — N. 
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Sui>cesjful  beyond  hope,  tc  lewJ  je  (otib 

Triunipbant  out  of  tils  infernal  pit 

Abominable,  aceursvJ,  ibo  hoa»e  of  woe, 

Anil  dungeon  of  our  tynnt.     Sow  possess. 

As  Liiriis,  a  spacious  world,  lo  our  natira  Hear'n 

Litllc  inferior,  bj  mj  adventure  hard 

With  peril  great  «chie*ed.      Long  were  to  leQ 

Whnt  1  have  done,  what  sufiorM,  with  what  pun 

Voyagfd  tb'  unreal,  vast,  onbonoded  dcfp 

Of  horrible  confusion,  orer  which 

By  ?in  and  Death  a  broad  wa.T  now  ia  pavod 

To  eipedite  your  gloriotia  march ;  but  T 

Toil'd  out  my  uncouth  passage,  forced  to  rUn 

Tb'  uDtructable  abyss,  pinned  in  the  womb 

Of  QDOrigina]  Night  and  Chaos  wQd, 

That  jealous  of  their  Mcrets  fiereeljr  opposed 

My  journey  strange,  with  clamorous  apro&r 

Protesting  Fate  supreme  i  thcnoe  bow  I  round 

The  niiw-creatod  world,  which  hme  in  HeaT'n 

LoD^  had  foretold,  a  fabric  wonderful, 

Of  absolute  perfection,  thtireln  MkU 
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Both  his  bv^'lovcd  Man  aud  all  his  world, 

To  Sin  and  Death  a  prey,  and  so  to  us,  490 

Without  our  hazard,  labour,  or  alarm, 

To  range  in,  and  to  dwell,  and  over  Man 

To  mle,  as  ovqr  all  he  should  have  ruled. 

Troe  is,  me  also  he  hath  judged,  or  rather 

Me  not,  but  the  brute  Serpent,  in  whose  shape  495 

Man  I  deceived.     That  which  to  me  belongs 

Is  enmity,  which  he  will  put  between 

Me  and  mankind :  I  am  to  bruise  his  heel ; 

His  seed  (when  is  not  set)  shall  bruise  my  head. 

A  world  who  would  not  purchase  with  a  bnuse,  600 

Or  much  more  grierous  pain  ?     Ye  have  th'  account 

Of  mj  performance  :  What  remains,  ye  Gods, 

Bnt  np  and  enter  now  into  full  bliss  ? 

So  having  said,  a  while  he  stood,  expecting 
Their  universal  shout  and  high  applause  605 

To  fin  his  ear ;  when,  contrary,  he  hears 
On  all  sides,  from  innumerable  tongues 
A  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  public  scorn.     He  wonder'd,  but  not  long 
Had  leisure,  wond'ring  at  himself  now  more  :  610 

His  visage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharp  and  spare, 
His  arms  clung  to  his  ribs,  his  legs  intwining 
Each  other,  till  supplanted  down  he  fell 

• 

494.  TViieif:  True  (it)  is. 

496.  Thai  ^Ueh  to  me  behng$^  jrc. :  The  sentence  referred  partly  to  Satin, 
mod  partly  to  the  serpent,  his  instrument,  as  explained  fully  in  the  Introductory 
Keiuarks  of  Book  IX.  and  in  note  Book  X.  175. 

499.  Wkm:  (The  time)  when. 

513.  TMl  mqfplanted,  4^. :  We  may  observe  here  a  singular  beauty  and 
•legaote  in  Milton's  language ;  and  that  is  in  using  words  in  their  strict  and 
literal  sense  which  are  commonly  applied  to  (used  with)  a  metaphorical 
meaning,  whereby  he  gives  a  peculiar  force  to  his  expressions,  and  the  literal 
meaning  appears  more  new  and  striking  than  the  metaphor  itself.  We  have 
■D  inataooe  of  this  in  the  word  tuppianted,  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
n^iqflamiOt  to  trip  up  one's  heels,  or  overthrow  (a  planta  pedis  subtus  emota) , 
ami  thai*  ia  an  abundance  of  other  examples  in  several  parts  of  this  wcrk.— 
N. 
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A  monstroDS  serpent  oa  his  bellj  proae. 
Beluctaot,  but  in  rain  ;  a  greater  FMr*r 
Now  rulrd  him,  pnnisb'^  in  tlie  ekapa  he  nan^ 
According  lo  his  doom.      He  iruuM  have  efratet 
But  hiss  for  hisa  rcturnM  wtt}i  foriced  loitsne 
To  forked  longne  ;  for  now  men  all  (raoifomi'd 
Alike  i  to  serpents  all  as  acoMBorii^s 
To  ilia  bold  riot.     Pr«adi\il  was  the  din 
or  hissing  throuj^h  tho  hall,  thick  nrarnnig  now 
With  complicated  moiiBU>r(i,  head  and  tail. 
Scorpion,  and  Asp,  and  Amphisbtpoa  dtro, 
Cerastes  horn'd,  Hydros,  and  Elop*  drear, 
And  Dipcfls  (aot  so  thirk  swarmM  odcc  th«  aojl 
Bidropt  with  blood  of  Goi^n,  or  the  isle 
Uphiusa) ;  but  still  greatest  be  the  midst. 


It  viTmf,  4r- ;  Oai  aalhar, 
maiioii  inlo  ■  Krpent,  lad.  oa  doubt,  in  ntisd  the 
{Oviii  yiti.  book  iv  ).  to  which  he  IimI  aUixM  brfim 
Iheie  !>■  Hunething  lar  tiion  attonitliinc  in  MiHon 
only  CoiliDtis  ■nd  hit  wUa  m  (kMCrf 
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)ragon  grown,  larger  than  whom  the  son 

der'd  in  the  Pythian  vale  on  slime,  530 

Python,  and  his  pow'r  no  less  he  seemed 

I  the  rest  still  to  retain.     They  all 

bllowM,  issuing  forth  to  th'  open  field, 

i  all  yet  left  of  that  revolted  rout 

D-fallhi,  in  station  stood  or  just  array,  5d5 

le  with  expectation  when  to  sec 

imph  issuing  forth  their  glorious  chief: 

saw,  but  other  sight  instead,  a  crowd 

ly  serpents.     Horror  on  them  fell, 

lorrid  sympathy  ;  for  what  they  saw,  640 

felt  themselves  now  changing.     Down  their  arms, 

fell  both  spear  and  shield,  down  they  as  fast, 

he  dire  hiss  renewM,  and  the  dire  form 

*d  by  contagion,  like  in  punishment, 

their  crime.     Thus  was  th^  applause  they  meant        545 

d  to  exploding  hiss  ;  triumph  to  shuiiic, 

»n  themselves  from  their  own  mouths.     There  stood 

ve  hard  by,  sprung  up  with  this  their  change, 

ill  who  reigns  above,  to  aggravate     ^ 

penance,  laden  with  fair  fruit,  like  that  550 

1  grew  in  Paradise,  the  bait  of  Eve 

by  the  Tempter.     On  that  prospect  strange 

earnest  eyes  they  fixM,  imagining 

le  forbidden  tree  a  multitude 

isen,  to  work  them  further  woe  or  shame  ;  555 

archM  with  scalding  thirst  and  hunger  fierce, 

:h  to  delude  them  sent,  could  not  abstain, 

i  catalogue  of  species  of  serpents  seems  to  have  been  taken  fit> 
harsalia,  book  ix.  696. 

"agon :  This  name  is  applied  to  the  Devil,  who  is  also  called  the 
nt  in  Rev.  xx.  2.  Lucan  had  described  the  dragon  as  the  greatest 
errible  of  the  Lybian  serpents. 

fge  Python :  A  famous  serpent,  in  the  vicinity  of  Delphi  in  Greece, 
lave  sprung  from  the  mud  which  remained  upon  the  earth  after  the 
Deucalion.  PyMian  va/e :  Vale  near  Delphi.  See  note  on  578-79. 
Jt  i.  438. 
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TtuI  on  ihey  rotl.-d  in  bi-npH,  :iu<l  up  tlw  treea 

I'liihliu;;,  Mt  ibU-kL-r  tlian  tl>i-  buhIc^  locks 

Thut  turl'ii  Megwra.      Gruudily  iLey  pluck'd 

Tlic  fruitage,  fair  to  sglil,  like  that  •rliicU  £r«<* 

Ni^ar  iliut  bitaminoiu  kike  wbcrc  So<k>m  flamMl ; 

This  more  di^lusire,  doI  ihn  toucb,  biU  Uiit« 

Deci'ived  :  they  fondly  thinking  to  »Uay 

Thtir  appetite  with  giwt,  insti^sd  of  fruit  OG9 

(.'hL'iv'd  bitier  aahus  ;  which  th'  oBcndcd  tula 

T\'iili  fpatt'ring  noise  rpjeetcd.     Oft  ibpy  MMy'd, 

IIuDjicr  and  thirst  constmning,  drugg'd  as  oft 

Willi  ti.itefiilli^t  disrelifh,  vrritheid  iboir  jaws 

Wilb  s,)ot  and  cinders  fill'd  ;  bo  oft  tJipy  Ml  ^^ 

IdIo  tbo  same  illu^ioD,  not  as  M«i 

^\"llonl  ibty  triniupb'd  once  lapsed.     Tliu  were  ibej  fhgmm^^ 

And  worn  with  famine  lotig,  and  ecaselera  bi», 

S60.  Mrfirrtt:  One  of  the  Foriei,  whose  hair,  like  Medusa*!.  eoaiUM^^^^ 

56i  Biiuoiinota  latt.  ^- :  The  lakr  A<|dialtilM  (tr  D(^  Sea) .  ntw  w*^*^^ 
Solnni  am!  (iomorrhB  were  situatod.    Joicphu*  lAraia  iWU  the  ■ha^i  ^^^ 
liuhiaTiB  Lit  them  and  thcae  otbw  citi— criUA  rt«  ailwuf 4**  ffai^  «HW  fc-^^^ 
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Till  their  lost  shape,  permitted,  they  resumed ; 

Yearly  cDJoin'd,  some  say,  to  undergo  575 

This  annual  humbling  certain  numbered  days, 

To  dash  their  pride,  and  joy  for  Man  seduced. 

However,  some  tradition  they  dispersed 

Among  the  Heathen  of  their  purchase  got, 

And  fabled  how  the  Serpent,  whom  they  call'd  580 

Ophion  with  Eurynome,  the  wide 

Encroaching  Eve  perhaps,  had  first  the  role 

Of  high  Olympus,  thence  by  Saturn  driy'n 

And  Ops,  ere  yet  Dicta^an  Jove  was  bom. 

Mean  while,  in  Paradise  the  hellish  pair  58d 

Too  soon  arrived,  Sin  there  in  Pow'r  before, 

578-79  It  deserves  remark,  says  Eitto,  that  in  most  of  the  accounts  of  the 
dragon,  or  serpent,  whom  the  heathen  regarded  as  the  source  of  evil,  he  is 
called  Typhon,  or  Python,  a  word  which  signifies  "  to  over-persuade,  to  de- 
ceive." Now,  this  very  name  Pitho  or  Python,  designates  the  great  deceiver 
of  mankind.  When  the  damsel  at  Philippi  is  said  to  have  been  possessed  by 
**  a  spirit  of  divination,"  it  is  called,  in  the  original,  ^  a  spirit  of  Python,' 
manifestly  showing  that  the  pagan  Python  was,  and  could  be,  no  other  than 
^  that  Old  Serpent,  called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole 
world"  (Rev.  xu.  0) . 

580-64.  Our  author  is  endeavouring  to  show  that  there  was  some  tradition 
among  the  heathen  of  the  great  power  that  Satan  had  obtained  over  mankind ; 
and  this  he  proves  by  what  is  related  of  Ophion  with  Eurjfnomt.  Ophion  with 
Emrptomi^  he  says,  hadfirtt  thi  rule  of  high  Olympus^  and  were  driven  thence 
6|f  Saium  and  Opt,  or  Rhea,  ere  yet  their  son,  Dietctan  Jove,  wot  bom^  so 
called  from  Dicte,  a  mountain  of  Crete,  where  he  was  educated.  Milton 
«ems  to  have  taken  this  story  from  ApoUonius  Rhodius. 

Now  Ophion,  according  to  the  Greek  etymology,  signifies  a  urpent^  and 
therefore  Milton  conceives  that  by  Ophion  the  Old  Serpent  might  be  intended, 
the  serpent  whom  they  called  Ophion ;  and  Eurynome,  signifying  wide-ruling,  he 
says,  but  says  doubtfully,  that  she  might  be  the  wide-encroaching  Eve  perhaps. 
This  epithet  is  applied  to  Eve,  to  show  the  similitude  between  her  and  Eu- 
rynome, and  why  he  takes  the  one  for  the  other ;  and  therefore,  in  allusion  to 
the  name  of  Eurynome,  he  styles  Eve  the  wide-encroaching,  as  extending  her 
rule  and  dominion  further  than  she  should  over  her  husband,  and  afiTecting 
godhead. — N. 

586.  Sin  in  power :  That  is,  tin  potential.  Sin  at  first  existed  in  possibility, 
not  in  act.  Actual  once:  It  became  actual,  though  not  '*in  body,"  when 
Adam  violatsd  God's  prohibition.    It  canoe  in  body  upon  the  arrival  of  this 


Once  actual,  now  in  body,  and  10  dwell 
UabiiTuI  hubiUnt;  behind  htt  IV«dl 
Closi^  full-'iriiig,  pace  for  pace,  boI  mctlBled  JM 
(}n  Iii$  ya-h  horse  :  to  wlioiu  Sia  thus  bepu : 

Src'iiid  of  Sat«o  apraof;,  ftll-conquiMiiig  Dead), 
TiVLit  lliiiik'st  ihou  of  our  empire  now,  iho*  tvu'd 
With  Uaul  difficntl  ?     Not  U-tl^r  ftr 
ThuD  i^till  at  Hetrs  dark  tlir««huld  to  hare  sii  Ksidi, 
UnDauiL'J.  uodrcadod,  and  thjgelf  half  etured  ? 

Whom  thus  the  Sin-bom  monsUr  ansmrM  toon : 
To  mc,  vho  with  ct«mal  famine  pine. 
Alike  is  Hell,  or  Paradise,  or  Btax^  ; 
There  bLSt,  where  most  with  ravhi  I  majr  moet ; 
\\'hioh  licre,  tho'  pknt«ms,  all  too  little  scrms 
To  tiiufi'  ihii  maw,  ibis  vast  unhide-lmnnd  eoq>ee. 

To  nhijDi  the  inozstuous  mother  thns  rp[)]jF'd  : 
Thou  therefore  on  these  herbs,  and  fruit*,  and  flow'n, 
Feed  firiiit,  on  eaeh  beast  next,  and  Gsh,  and  fowl, 
N.I  homely  morsets  ;  and  whatever  HjSag 
The  scythe  of  Time  mows  down,  devour  tmsfared  ; 
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ill  I  in  Man,  residing  through  the  race, 
is  thoughts,  his  looks,  words,  actions,  all  infect, 
^And  season  him  thy  last  and  sweetest  prey. 

This  said,  they  both  betook  them  sey'ral  ways,  610 

Soth  to  destroy  or  UDimmortal  make 
All  kinds,  and  for  destmction  to  mature 
Sooner  or  later ;  which  th'  Almighty  seeing, 
From  his  transcendent  seat  the  Saints  among, 
To  those  bright  Orders  utter'd  thus  his  voice :  615 

See  with  what  heat  ihcae  dogs  of  Hell  advance 
To  waste  and  havoc  yonder  world,  which  I 
So  fiiir  and  good  created,  and  had  still 
Kept  in  that  state,  had  not  the  folly  of  Man 
Let  in  these  wasteful  furies,  who  impute  620 

Folly  to  me  !     So  doth  the  Prince  of  Hell 
And  his  adherents,  that  with  so  much  ease 
I  suffer  them  to  enter  and  possess 
A  place  so  heavenly,  and  conniving  seem 
To  gratify  my  scornful  enemies,  625 

That  laugh  as  if,  transported  with  some  fit 
Of  passion,  I  to  them  had  quitted  all, 
Al  random  yielded  up  to  their  misrule, 

widch  he  constantly  devours  and  produces  anew.  He  was  generally  repre- 
WDtad  as  an  old  man  bent  through  age  and  infirmity,  holding  a  scythe  in  his 
right  hand,  with  a  serpent  which  bites  its  own  tail,  in  the  left ;  which  is  an 
emblem  of  Time,  and  of  the  revolution  of  the  year.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds 
a  child,  which  he  is  raising  up,  as  if  with  the  design  of  devouring  it.  See 
Antbon's  Diet. 

611.  UnhnmorUd:  Mortal;  implpng  that  these  things  would  have  been 
immortal  had  not  sin  entered  the  world. 

616.  Tkeu  dogt  of  HeU,  ^. :  Upon  the  arrival  of  Sin  and  Death  into  the 
works  of  the  creation,  the  Almighty  is  again  introduced  as  speaking  to  his 
angels  that  surrounded  him. — A. 

Newton  thinks  some  of  the  expressions  in  this  speech  too  coarse  and  low 
to  accord  either  with  the  dignity  of  an  epic  poem,  or  with  the  majesty  of  t*he 
Divine  Speaker;  yet  they  are  not  altogether  without  vindication,  on  the 
ground  that  similar  expressions  are  attributed  to  the  Mune  speaker  in  the 
sacred  writings ;  and  besides,  it  has  been  remarked  that  Homer  oAen  puts 
such  language  into  the  mouths  of  his  gods  and  heroes. 


Then  »„     ,  "  """""P  *"»  Ml 

■ran,,  ;;""''»"r"ri^ 

«■-■  en-ied,  an,l  ,J, .  r 

«--»"""" '^ 

""«"-^™.»,".r","^-.«-.-i 

"■"»"    Jni  „„  ,     1  "'  "»  ""rain 

*"«■»  T.u  ^„  """■';  ■"'1  "toh  w, 
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Or  down  from  Heay'n  descend.     Such  was  their  song. 

While  the  Creator,  calling  forth  bj  name 

His  mighty  Angels,  gave  them  several  charge,  650 

As  sorted  best  with  present  things.     The  sun 

Had  first  his  precept  so  to  move,  so  shine. 

As  might  affect  the  earth  with  cold  and  heat  * 

Scarce  tolerable  ;  and  from  the  north  to  call 

Decrepit  winter  ;  from  the  south  to  bring  055 

Solstitial  summer's  heat.     To  the  blank  moon 

Her  office  they  prescribed  ;  to  th'  other  five 

Their  planeta^  motions  and  aspects 

h"  down,  4nc. :  This  accords  with  John's  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
ling  down  from  God  out  of  Heaven,  Rev.  xxi.  2. 

dO-714.  Several  charge,  S^c. :  Here  notice  the  command  which  the  angels 
;ived  to  produce  the  several  changes  in  nature,  and  mar  the  heauty  of 
ition.  They  are  represented  as  infecting  the  stars  and  planets  with  ma- 
lant  influences,  weakening  the  light  of  the  sun,  bringing  down  the  winter 
>  the  milder  regions  of  nature,  planting  winds  and  storms  in  several  quar- 
I  of  the  sky,  storing  the  clouds  with  thunder,  and,  in  short,  perverting  the 
ole  frame  of  the  universe  to  the  condition  of  its  criminal  inhabitants.  A 
•le  incident  is  embraced  in  those  lines  of  this  passage,  in  which  we  see  the 
els  heaving  up  the  earth  and  placing  it  in  a  different  posture  towards  the 
from  what  it  had  before  the  fall  of  man :  it  is  conceived  with  that  sub- 
e  imagination  which  was  so  peculiar  to  this  great  author. — A. 

05.  From  the  touth,  S^c. :  This  quarter  was  represented  by  the  ancient 
ts  as  the  region  of  heat.  Solstitial:  Such  as  exists  at  the  time  of  the  sum- 
r  solstice,  about  the  22d  of  June 

56.  Blank :  Pale,  white,  from  the  French  word  iflane. 

•58.  Aspects :  The  relative  situations  of  the  planets  with  respect  to  each 
er,  determined  by  the  angle  formed  by  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from 
'  two  planets  and  meeting  at  the  eye.  These  are  five  aspects ;  sextile^ 
en  the  planets  thus  viewed  are  60'^  apart,  or  the  sixth  part  of  the  Zodiac ; 
are,  quadrate  or  quartile^  when  their  angular  distance  is  90®,  or  fourth  part 
:he  Zodiac ;  trine,  when  a  third  part,  or  1*20^ ;  opposite,  or  in  opposition, 
en  occupying  an  opposite  position  in  the  Zodiac,  or  180®  apart ;  conjunct 
,  when  seen  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens.  To  this  last  aspect  Milton  re- 
in the  expression,yom  in  synod  (061) .  Fixed :  That  is,  the  stars,  in  distinc- 
from  the  planets,  which,  unlike  the  former,  move  in  relation  to  each  other. 

he  aspects  above  described,  for  ages  were  groundlessly  supposed  to  exert 
1  individuals  and  nations  a  controlling  influence,  favourable  or  disastrous ; 
it  was  the  object  of  astrology,  from  these  aspects,  to  attempt  to  predict 
fortunes  of  men.     See  Brande,  Art.  Astrology. 

Cc 


..  ..u  ic'irur  iurouf;n  idc  uh 
Some  say,  hv  Lid  lii!?  An^i;i 
The  poll's  of  earth  Iwiiv'  tfi 
From  ihc  i-ii[i's  aili' ;  tbi^j 

MO.  O/mu-iDWjftSra-Tr.  ^.:  I  la. 
u  Mr.  AddiHin  ut>!vrv,'«.  one  of  on 
oggravalinn  uf  il  when  hr  not  an), 
IhutiaMif,  unphilMO))hiraI  noliutis  »s 

op  of.— TllVEK. 

66-1.  Their  comtn  ^. :  Tbrii  indi 
muit  preliji  "  Uid  uukLI  thriii."  u  i. 
when  lo  rolJ  the  Ihuiiilcr.  Dark  iwria, 
whence  tlic  Ih'iiiiItT  procecils. 

ens.  H.J  hit  .irnnli.  4r. :  II  was  ri. 
BDil  he  it  iiuw  at'ivunling  t<>r  iht'  ehui 
tiont  ihF  two  lamtiui  hypothej^t.  ^ 
the  iHuiti.iri  ai  ihr  Earth.  I<y  liiriiiiic  t 
wuAe  fruni  Ibe  Siin'i  axle,  hi  h-ii  hit  an 
o(lh«  Earth  arc  alwiil  iwEiiIy-lhree  ar 
the  ediplic. 

C'O.  Thiy  irilh  labour  puthid  attiyut 
emt  betbre.  but  is  obliifut  now,  Cniti 
according  to  the  Plulemair  Mslfm.  wh 

Some  my  a^ain  ifiT]  -.  this  change  w^ 
the  Biin ;  Hi/  inn  irai  hid  r—-  -  "      ' 
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Oblique  the  centric  globe.     Some  say,  the  sun 

Was  bid  turn  reins  from  th'  equinoctial  road 

Like  distant  breadth  to  Taurus  with  the  seven 

Atlantic  Sisters,  and  the  Spartan  Twins 

Up  to  the  Tropic  Grab  ;  thence  down  amain  675 

By  Leo,  and  the  Virgin,  and  the  Scales, 

As  deep  as  Capricorn,  to  bring  in  change 

Of  seasons  to  each  clime  ;  else  had  the  spring 

Perpetual  smiled  on  earth  with  vemant  flow'rs, 

Equal  in  dajs  and  nights,  except  to  those  680 

Beyond  the  polar  circles ;  to  them  day 

Sad  onbenighted  shone,  while  the  low  sun, 

To  recompense  his  distance,  in  their  sight 

^ad  rounded  still  th^  horizon,  and  not  known 

Or  east  or  west,  which  had  forbid  the  snow  685 

From  cold  Estotiland,  and  south  as  far 

beneath  Magellan.     At  that  tasted  fruit, 

The  son,  as  from  Thyestean  banquet,  turn'd 

latioa  Libia,  as  dtep  as  Capricorn^  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  which  is  the  sun's 
farthest  pix>gre88  southwards.  This  motion  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic  occa- 
dons  the  \ariety  of  seasons,  du  had  the  spring  perpetual  smiled  on  earth  with 
wenuuU  foivers  ^678-79),  if  the  sun  had  continued  to  move  in  the  equator. — 
N. 

672.  Tmrn  reins :  There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  here  to  the  story  of  Phaeton, 
who  having  obtained  perrAission  of  the  sun-god.  his  father,  to  guide  for  a 
single  day  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  grasped  the  reins,  but  was  unable  to  keep 
in  tbeir  proper  courM  the  flame-breathing  steeds. 

«73.  To  Taurus :  Dr.  Beutley  reads,  through  Taurus,  which  Dr.  Ne^-ton 
appfioves,  as  answering  to  by  Leo  .676  . 

682.  Unbenighted :  Without  night  to  succeed  it. 

686.  Estotiland:  A  region  in  North  America,  near  Hudson^s  Bay.  Ma- 
gslUm :  The  itraits  near  the  southern  extremity  of  South  America.  Beneath, 
in  the  seme  of  beyond. 

688  Thystean  banquet :  The  legend  is  thus  told :  Astreus,  a  king  of  My- 
cenif,  had  a  quarrel  with  his  brother  Thyestes,  but  invited  him  to  a  feast  in 
token  of  reconciliation.  At  this  feast  he,  however,  indulged  his  revenge  by 
serving' up  the  flesh  of  two  sons  of  Thyestes  whom  he  had  killed,  and  while 
Thyestea  was  eating,  he  caused  the  heads  and  hands  of  his  slaughtered  chil- 
dren to  be  brought  in  and  shown  to  him.    The  sun,  it  is  said,  at  the  sight  of 


ADd  sDow,  sod  hail,  md  sto 
Borea.1,  kDd  Cxfias,  and  Ar 
And  Thrascia-=,  read  iHl'  wi« 
Witli  adviTSO  bl;ist  uplurDS  I 
Xotus  and  Afor  black,  with  t 
From  SerralioDa.      Thwart  of 
Forth  rush  the  Lcrant  and  th 
Eunu  and  Zephyr,  with  their 
Sirocco  and  Librcchio.     Thus 
Outrage  from  liMi'ss  things ;  1 
Daughter  of  Sin,  among  th'  im 
Death  introduced,  throng  Scr< 
Beast  DOW  with  beast  'gan  war, 
And  Gab  with  fish  ;  to  graze  tk( 

thii  horrible  deed,  cheeked  hii  chariot  i 
tbno,  ait.  Atieiu,  and  the  "  Agarnemnoa 

693.  Sidtrat  blatt :  Femirioiu  influeiK 

S9S.  Sorumhtga  :  A  province  of  the 
The  nonheait  ihore  at  A*iatic  Ruaua. 

699.  JIdtcu:  Xorth  vind.  Cmciat: 
ctat .-  N.  K.  W..  the  wind  blowing  Troin 

103.  A'mm.-  South  wind,    ^ftr:  S. 

703.  Fnm  Semli~' ' 
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DeTOur'd  each  other  ;  nor  stood  much  in  awe 

Of  man,  but  fled  him,  or  with  coant'nance  g^im 

Glared  on  him  passing.     These  were  from  without 

The  growing  miseries,  which  Adam  saw  715 

Already  in  part,  though  hid  in  gloomiest  shade, 

To  sorrow  abandon'd,  but  worse  felt  within  ; 

And  in  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost. 

Thus  to  disburden  sought  with  sad  ccmplaiut : 

O  miserable  of  happy  !     Is  thb  the  end  720 

Of  this  new  glorious  world,  and  me  so  late 
The  glory  of  that  glory,  who  now,  become 
Accursed  of  blessed,  hide  me  from  the  face 
Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  height 
Of  happiness  ?    Yet  well,  if  here  would  end  725 

•11  graied  before  the  ftll,  and  immediately  after  began  to  devour  one  another 
by  danet :  the  fowl  preyed  upon  fowl,  fish  upon  fish,  and  beast  upon  beast. 
Of  the  fish,  MUton  says,  VIII.  404,  that  they  **  graze  the  sea^weed  their 
pastore." 

713.  Bui  Jkd  kim^  under  the  influence  of /tar.  They  did  not  stand  m  awe. 
This  would  not  have  induced  flight,  being  a  mingled  emotion  of  reverence 
and  aflection. 

714.  Tkete  wertfrmn  yrithotU^  Sfc.:  The  transition  to  Adam  here  is  very 
easy  and  natural,  and  cannot  fail  of  pleasing  the  reader.  We  have  seen 
great  alterations  produced  in  nature,  and  it  is  now  time  to  see  how  Adam  is 
aflTected  with  them,  and  whether  the  disorders  within  are  not  even  worse 
than  those  wit/mmi, — If, 

718.  jtnd  in  a  trottbltd  tso,  Sfc, :  A  metaphor  taken  from  a  ship  in  a  tem- 
pest, unlading^  diMlmrdtm/ng^  to  preserve  itself  from  sinking  by  its  weight. — 
R. 

700.  Of  happi^ :  From  happy,  from  (being)  happy.  So  (733)  of  bUued^ 
from  (being)  blessed.  According  to  Webster,  the  primary  meaning  of  the 
preposition  of  is  /rom^  out  of,  proceeding  from, 

723.  Milton's  art  is  nowhere  more  shown  than  in  his  conducting  the  parts 
of  our  first  parents.  The  representation  he  gives  of  them,  without  fslsify- 
ijTg  the  story,  is  wonderfully  contrived  to  influence  the  reader  with  pity  and 
compassion  towards  them.  Though  Adam  involves  the  whole  species  in 
misery,  his  crime  proceeds  from  a  weakness  which  every  man  is  inclined  to 
pardon  and  commiserate,  u  it  seems  rather  the  frailty  of  human  nature  than 
of  the  person  who  offended.  Every  one  is  too  apt  to  excuse  a  fault  which 
be  hinriaelf  might  have  fallen  into.    It  was  the  excess  of  love  for  Eve  that 


ftl;  head  r     111  fare  oar  au 
For  thb  wc  may  thank  Ad 
Shall  b<<  the-  e'x.'crati.^n  !     I 
Mioe  own  ibal  bide  upon  m 
Shall  with  a,  &>-ice  reflux  on 
On  mc,  as  on  tbi>ir  natunl  t 
Hekiy,  though  in  their  place 
Of  ParadiK,  dear  bouj^ht  irii 
Did  I  request  thee,  Maker,  f 
To  mould  me  man  ?     Did  1 1 
Prom  darknesa  to  promote  mt 
In  this  dclicions  garden  ?     A> 
CoQcurr'd  not  to  mj  being,  it 

nitiKd  Adam  and  hii  pottcntj.     t  dm 
in  tliu  puliruiv  by  maay  of  the  fktin 


i  cum  :  Meat  and  t 
and  chiMceo,  by  ttrrfing  it  on  berond 

739.  JtrjTu :  A  flowing  back. 

1X9.  jti  OH  fhtir  natural  cnirrr.  fr. 
exploded  Dotion>  in  pkiloaoph  j.  which 
plain.  Bishop  Newtoo'i  explanation 
itKlC 
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And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dost ; 

Desirous  to  resign  and  render  back 

All  I  received,  nnable  to  perform  750 

Thy  terms  too  bard,  by  which  I  was  to  hold 

The  good  I  sought  not.     To  the  loss  of  that, 

Sufficient  penalty,  why  hast  thou  added 

The  sense  of  endless  woes  ?     Inexplicable 

Thy  justice  seems  ;  yet,  to  say  truth,  too  late  765 

I  thus  contest :  then  should  have  been  refused 

Those  terms  whatever,  when  they  were  proposed. 

Thou  didst  accept  them.     Wilt  thou  enjoy  the  good. 

Then  cavil  the  conditions  ?    And  though  God 

Made  thee  without  thy  leave,  what  if  thy  son  760 

Prove  disobedient,  and  reproved,  retort. 

Wherefore  didst  thou  beget  me  ?     I  sought  it  not. 

Wouldst  thou  admit  for  his  contempt  of  thee 

That  proud  excuse  ?  yet  him  not  thy  election. 

But  natural  necessity  begot.  765 

Ood  made  thee  of  choice  his  own,  and  of  his  own 

To  serve  him  :  thy  reward  was  of  his  grace  ; 

Thy  punishment  then,  justly,  is  at  his  will. 

Be  it  so,  for  I  submit :  his  doom  is  fair. 

That  dust  I  am,  and  shall  to  dust  return.  770 

O  welcome  hour  whenever  !     Why  delays 

His  hand  to  execute  what  his  decree 


758.  Tfum  didtt^  ifc, :  The  change  of  persons,  sometimes  speaking  of  him- 
self in  the  first,  and  sometimes  to  himself  in  the  second,  is  very  remarkable 
in  this  speech,  as  well  as  the  change  of  passions.  In  like  manner  he  speaks 
sometimes  of  God  and  sometimes  to  God. — N. 

783.  JU  /:  All  of  me.  See,  792.  A  similar  expression  is  used  by 
Horace  in  Book  iii.  Od.  30 :  6 : 

"  Non  omnU  moriar  ;  mulUqae  pan  mei 
Vftabit  liblUnsm." 

771-782.  Why  dtlayM,  Sfc,:  Adam  here  recovers  from  his  presumption, 
owns  his  doom  to  be  jost,  and  begs  that  the  death  which  is  threatened  him 
vamj  be  inilicted  on  him.  The  whole  speech  is  full  of  emotion,  and  varied 
with  all  those  sentiments  which  we  may  suppose  natural  to  a  mind  so 
tooken  and  disturbed.  The  generous  concern  which  our  fifst  father  shows 
ia  it  Ibf  hii  posterity  is  suited  to  aiect  the  reader,  723-73d,  817-825.— A. 


PABADIftC   LOST. 

itM  on  this  day  .-     Why  do  I  oTerlWe? 
iliy  am  1  mock'd  with  dpath,  lod  lengthn'd  oat 
I'  i|i>nlh!i'Sii  paio  .-      How  gladly  would  I  meet 
[.liiulily,  my  sentence,  and  be  ekrtfa 
1-  Ti-ible  !     How  glad  would  lay  me  down, 
-  iii  nij  mother's  lap  !     There  I  abould  rest, 
.iv\  ^leep  secure  ;  bis  dreadful  voice  no  mora 
I'liitiij  tbuDilcr  ID  my  ears  !     No  fear  of  worae 
'i>  uii'  nnd  lo  my  offspring  would  torment  me 
I'iili  eruol  cipeclation  !     Yet  one  doubt 
urMies  me  siill,  lest  all  I  cannot  die  ; 
..->!  that  pure  hreath  of  life,  tbe  spirit  of  Man 
riii.  h  Hod  inspired,  cannot  togetber  perish 
\"n\\  this  corporeal  clod  !  then  in  the  gT»Te, 
>r  ill  i^nme  other  dismal  place,  who  knows 
lilt  I  shall  Av-  a  living  death  !     0  thought 
[..rtiil,  if  true  1     Yit  why  r     It  w»s  but  breath 
If  lilV  that  sino'd.     What  dica  but  what  bad  lift 
.\v\  sin  ■     The  body,  properly,  hath  neither. 
.11   if  me  then  !>haI1  die.     Let  this  appease 

a  reach  n"  fnrthe.r  hoOTra  ; 
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^  jHmishM  Man,  to  satisfy  his  rigour, 

^^tiafy'd  nerer  ?    That  were  to  extend 

^is  sentence  beyond  dost  and  Nature's  law,  805 

£y  which  all  causes  else,  according  still 

To  the  reception  of  their  matter,  act, 

Not  to  th'  extent  of  their  own  sphere.     But  say 

That  death  be  not  one  stroke,  as  I  supposed. 

Bereaving  sense,  but  endless  misery  810 

From  this  day  onward,  which  I  feel  begun 

Both  in  me  and  without  me,  and  so  last 

To  perpetuity  !     Ah  me  !  that  fear 

Comes  thtmdVing  back  with  dreadful  revolution 

On  my  defenceless  head  !     Both  Death  and  I  815 

Am  found  eternal,  and  incorporate  both  ! 

He  arguct,  further,  that  a  deathUn  death  is  an  absurdity,  a  contradiction  in 
tenns.  But  will  he.  for  onger^i  sake,  give  to  the  finite  being  of  punished 
man,  infinity  ?  Will  he,  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  his  extreme  rigour,  give 
to  man  a  capacity  which  does  not  belong  to  him — a  capacity  like  his  own  ? 
That  would  be  a  transcending  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  man,  "Dust  thou 
art,  and  onto  dust  shall  thou  return."  It  would  also  transcend  a  law  of 
mature,  by  wMek  ail  ooaiaet,  act,  ifc.  (806-8)  — that  is,  by  which  all  efficient 
causes  act  aooarding  to  the  capacity  of  the  recipient,  {reception  of  their  mat- 
ttr)f  and  not  to  the  extmt  of  their  oum  sphere  or  capacity. 

This  must  have  been  Milton's  meaning,  if,  as  Newton  supposes,  he  alludes 
to  the  following  scholastic  axiom :  ^  Omne  efficiens  agit  secundum  vireh 
recipientis,  non  suas."  The  school  divinity  of  the  middle  ages,  was  much 
studied  and  admired  by  some  in  Milton's  day,  and  hence  the  acquaintance 
with  it  he  himself  discovers;  yet,  in  our  day,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  held 
of  small  account. 

810.  Bereaving  seme:  Taking  away  sensibility,  and  rendering  incapable 
of  feeling,  and,  of  course,  of  pain. 

814.  Comes  thundtring,  Sfc. :  The  thought  is  as  fine  as  it  is  natural.  Thr 
sinner  may  invent  ever  so  many  arguments  in  favour  of  the  annihilation  and 
utter  extincticn  of  the  soul ;  but,  after  all  his  subterfuges  and  evasions,  the 
fear  of  a  future  state,  and  the  dread  of  everlasting  punishment,  will  still  pur- 
sue him.  He  may  put  it  off  for  a  time,  but  it  will  return  with  dreadful  revo- 
lution;  and  let  him  affect  what  serenity  and  gaiety  he  pleases,  will,  not- 
withstanding, in  the  midst  of  it  all,  come  thundering  back  on  his  defenceless 
A«rf.— N. 

816.  jSnd  incorporate  both:  Lodged  both  together  in  one  mortal  body 
Rmb.  vii.  34,  **  Who  shall  deliver  m*  from  the  body  (f  this  death." --H. 

2.) 


uai  all  coTTDpt,  both  mind 
Not  to  do  only,  but  to  will 
l\-ilh  me  I     How  can  tliey 
In  sight  of  GikI?      niiii.af: 
Forced,  I  absulvo.     All  my 
And  reasonings,  tho'  throu^ 
But  to  niy  own  oonriction. 
On  me,  nie  only,  lu  the  soar 
Of  all  cormption,  all  the  bla 
So  might  the  wrath.     Fond 
That  burden,  heavier  than  tli 
Than  all  the  world  much  hea 
With  that  bad  Woman  'f     Th 
And  what  then  fear'st,  alike  c 
Of  refuge,  and  concludes  thee 
Beyond  all  past  example  and  : 

B34.  So  might  Ihi  trralh :  A  with 
war  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown 

R3o-30.  Hiaritr.  ^. :  Thin  word  ii 
"  HiavitT  tiaa  the  earth,''  ~than  ail 
iMatiaal.  ud  «  line  climax.  The  bun 
hut  heavier  than  all  (Ai  irar/i^— the  un 
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^  Satan  odIj  like,  both  crime  and  doom. 

Cooscience  !  into  what  abyss  of  fears 
"^Od  horrors  hast  then  driven  me  !  out  of  which 
*  find  no  way !  from  deep  to  deeper  plunged  ! 

Thus  Adam  to  himself  lamented  loud  845 

Through  the  still  night,  not  now,  as  ere  Man  feU, 
Wholesome,  and  oool,  and  mild,  but  with  black  air 
Accompany^,  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom, 
Which  to  his  eril  conscience  represented 
All  things  with  double  terror.     On  the  ground  850 

Outstretch 'd  he  lay,  on  the  cold  ground,  and  oft 
Cursed  his  creation ;  Death  as  oft  accused 
Of  tardy  execution,  since  denounced 
The  day  of  his  offence.     Why  comes  not  Death, 
Said  he,  with  ope  thrice-acceptable  stroke,  855 

To  end  me !     Shall  Truth  fail  to  keep  her  word  ! 
Justice  divine  not  hasten  to  be  just  ? 
But  Death  comes  not  at  caU ;  Justice  divine 
Mends  not  her  slow^t  pace  for  pray  Vs  or  cries. 
0  woods,  0  fountains,  hillocs,  dales,  and  bow'rs !  860 

With  other  echo  late  I  taught  your  shades 
To  answer,  and  resound  far  other  other  song ! 

Whom  thus  afflicted,  when  sad  Eve  beheld. 
Desolate  where  she  sat,  approaching  nigh, 

841.  CruNc:  As  to  crime. 

846.  The  ttUl  night :  Newton  assigns  various  reasons  for  the  opinion,  that 
this  was  some  other  night  than  that  immediately  alter  the  fall. 

450.  Oh  the  ground:  Who  can  behold  the  father  of  mankind  extended 
Dpoa  the  earth,  uttering  his  midnight  complaints,  bewailing  his  existence 
and  wishing  for  death,  without  sympathizing  with  him  in  his  distress  ?-« 
A. 

861.  With  ether  echo:  Alluding  to  a  part  of  Adam's  morning  hymn,  V. 
202-d. 

863.  Wten  tad  £vr,  Sre. :  The  part  of  Eve  in  this  Book  is  no  less  passion- 
ate, and  apt  to  sway  the  reader  in  her  favour.  She  is  represented  with  great 
tenderness  as  approaching  Adam,  but  is  spumed  from  him  with  a  spirit  of 
upbraiding  and  indignation,  conformable  to  the  nature  of  man,  whose  j)as- 
nous  had  now  gained  the  dominion  over  him. — A. 
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Creator  wise,  tlial  peopled  highest  Heav'n 

^With  Spirits  mascdine,  create  at  last  890 

This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fiiir  defect 

Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 

^ith  Men,  as  Angels,  without  femmine, 

Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate 

Mankind  ?    This  mischief  had  not  then  befallen,  895 

And  more  that  shall  be&U ;  innumerable 

Disturbances  on  earth,  through  female  snares, 

And  straight  conjunction  with  this  sex :  for  either 

He  never  shall  find  out  fit  mate,  but  such 

As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake  ;  900 

Or  whom  he  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain, 

Through  her  perverseness,  but  shall  see  her  gain'd 

By  a  far  worse ;  or  if  she  love,  withheld 

By  parents  ;  or  his  happiest  choice  too  late 

Shall  meet,  already  link'd  and  wedlock-bound  905 

To  a  fell  adversary,  his  hate  or  shame  : 

Which  infinite  calamity  shall  cause 

To  human  life,  and  household-peace  confound. 
He  added  not,  and  from  her  tumM.     But  Eve, 


opinion  that  Milton  here  alludes,  and  makes  Adam  say,  It  was  well  if  this  rib 
was  throtm  out,  at  tupemumerary  to  his  jutt  number. — N. 

O  why  did  God,  Sfc. :  This  thought  was  originally  that  of  Euripides,  who 
makes  Hippolytus  in  like  manner  expostulate  with  Jupiter  for  not  creating 
num  without  woman. — Hippol.  616. 

And  Jason  is  made  to  talk  in  the  same  strain  in  the  Medea,  573.  And 
such  sentiments  as  these  procured  Euripides  the  name  of  the  woman-hiter. 
Nor  are  similar  examples  wanting  in  old  English  authors  that  Milton  may 
have  read :  in  Thomas  Brown^s  Rdigio  Medieu,  sec.  9.  and  in  Shakspeare's 
Cymbeline,  act  2,  and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  act  1. — N. 

898.  Straight :  Intimate.  For  either^  4r. :  I  have  often  thought  it  was  a 
great  pity  that  Adam's  speech  had  not  ended  where  these  lines  begin ;  as  he 
could  not  very  naturally  be  supposed  at  that  time  to  foresee  so  very  cirrum- 
stantially  the  inconveniences  which  he  describes. — ^Thyer. 

909-46.  He  added  not,  ^. :  The  following  passage,  wherein  Eve  is  de- 
scribed as  renewing  her  addresses  to  Adam,  and  the  whole  speech  that  fol- 
lows it,  are  exquisitely  moving  and  pathetic.  Adam's  recondlement  to  her 
is  worked  up  in  the  same  spirit  of  tenderness.— >A. 


163  PARADtO  LOST. 

Not  80  repulsed,  with  t«v«  dutt  ceued  not  Imriag, 

And  tressos  all  di^ordcr'd,  at  fait  fett 

Fl'U  humble,  and  embracing  tbem,  beaoiiglit 

His  peace  ;  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plunt : 

Forsikc  me  not  ihiu,  Adun  !     Witnew,  HesT'n, 
What  love  sincere,  and  reT'rence  in  my  heart 
1  bear  thee,  and  nniFeeling  hare  offintded, 
Unhappilv  deceirod  !     Thy  avppliaot, 
T  l)eg,  and  clasp  thy  knees.     Bereave  me  not. 
Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looki,  thy  aid, 
I'hy  cuunsel  in  this  uttermost  distresa, 
>Iv  only  strength  and  stay.     Forlorn  of  thee, 
Whiiher  shall  ]  betake  me  ?  where  anbeist? 
While  yet  we  lire,  scarce  one  short  boor  perhapa, 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace  ;  both  joining, 
As  ji)in'<i  in  injuries,  one  onmity 
Against  a  foe  by  doom  express  assign'd  na, 
Tliat  cruel  Serpent,     On  me  eierciM  not 
Thy  hatred  for  this  misery  befall'n, 
(.Id  ine  already  loat,  mo  than  thyself 


J^Jl 
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She  ended  weeping ;  and  her  lowly  plight, 
IiD moveable  till  peace  obtained  from  fault 
Acknowledged  and  deplored,  in  Adam  wrought 
Commiseration.     Soon  his  heart  relented  940 

Tow'rds  her,  his  life  so  late,  and  sole  delight, 
Now  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress, 
Creature  so  fair  his  reconcilement  seeking, 
His  counsel,  ^diom  she  had  displeased,  his  aid ; 
As  one  disarm'd,  his  anger  aU  he  lost,  945 

And  thus  with  peaceful  words  upridsed  her  soon : 

Maiy  Powell,  as  a  wife,  was  quite  hasty,  and  proved  to  be  adverBe  to  his 
happiness.  Being  strongly  attached,  like  all  her  family,  to  the  royalist  party, 
ind  accustomed  to  the  affluent  hospitality  of  her  iathef  s  house,  she  soon 
became  tired  of  a  studious,  recluse,  and  republican  husband.  After  a  month's 
experience  of  her  new  life,  she  sighed  for  the  gaieties  she  had  left  behind, 
ind,  by  the  earnest  Tie<;uest  of  her  relatives,  obtained  permission  to  pay  a 
short  visit  to  Forest  Hill,  her  father's  residence,  in  Oxfordshire.  But  when 
the  period  fixed  for  her  return  arrived,  she  evinced  no  disposition  to  kccfi 
her  word,  but,  on  the  contrary,  treated  her  husband's  letter  with  silence,  and 
sent  back  his  messenger  with  disdain.  [£ldtnburgh  Enryrlopadia.]  The 
royalist  party  being  now  in  the  ascendant,  the  Powells  were  the  more  in- 
clined, on  that  account,  to  break  their  connection  with  Milton,  and  Milton 
was  provoked  to  form  the  scheme  of  repudiating  a  wife  who  had  deserte<l 
him  without  just  grounds.  Probably  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  act,  he 
wrote  several  treatises  in  vindication  of  divorce,  on  other  grounds  besides 
adulter^'.  He  had  begun,  also,  to  pay  addresses  to  another  lady,  with  the 
intention  of  seeking  her  hand  in  marriage.  The  Powells  hearing  of  this, 
and  having  met  with  disasters  and  losses  in  the  recent  defeat  of  the  royalist 
cause,  were  eager  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  poet,  who  might 
aid  them  in  their  now  broken  fortunes.  Milton's  wife  repaired  to  the  hoi  se 
of  one  of  his  relatives,  whom,  as  she  knew,  her  husband  often  visited,  and 
awaited  his  arrival.  Great  was  his  surprise  to  meet  her  there,  and  especially 
for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  said  that  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  confessed, 
in  the  most  humble  manner,  her  fault,  and,  with  flowing  tears,  supplicated 
his  forgiveness. 

At  first  he  appeared  to  be  unmoved  and  inexorable ;  but,  at  length,  the 
generosity  of  his  temper,  and  the  intercession  of  some  mutual  friends,  couo 
quered  his  anger,  and  a  perfect  reconciliation  took  place,  with  the  promise 
of  oblivion  of  everything  which  had  happened.  Her  relatives,  on  f>olitical 
grounds,  it  is  supposed,  being  of  the  opposite  party  from  her  husband,  had, 
probably,  been  the  principal  cause  of  these  domestic  troubi?:,  though  Milton 
himself  is  suspected  of  a  supercilious  and  haughty  demeanour  towards  his 
wife  previous  to  this 


iC'l  PAKADiaX    UMJ.  , 

Unwarj  and  too  desirona,  u  bdbn, 
?i}  now  of  wbat  thou  koov'st  not,  who  dcnr'it 
Tbo  punisbment  all  oa  thyself;  «Us, 
li.ar  thine  own  first,  ill  ftble  to  floaUin 
Hi-  full  wrath,  whose  thou  feel'st  u  yet  least  put, 
.\vA  my  displeasure  bear'st  ao  ill.     If  pnj'n 
(\>uM  alter  high  decrees,  I  to  tlwt  pUce 
l\'nuld  speed  before  thee,  and  be  looder  heud, 
Tliat  oa  my  head  all  might  be  viuled  ; 
Thv  frailty  and  Jofirmer  sex  foi^Ten, 
To  me  committed,  and  by  me  expoeed. 
Hut  rise,  let  us  no  more  contend,  nor  bUme 
K;nb  other,  blamed  eaoogh  elsewhere,  hot  atrire 
In  offices  of  love,  how  we  may  lighten 
Ka<.'h  olher's  harden,  in  our  share  uf  woe ; 
Since  this  day's  death  deoonnced,  if  angfat  I  sea, 
^^'ill  proTc  no  sudden,  bat  a  slow-paced  evil, 
A  loDj;  day's  dying  to  augment  oar  pain. 
And  to  our  itced  (0  hapless  seed  !]  derired. 

To  whom  thus  Ev-c,  recovering  heart,  reply'd: 
Adam,  by  sad  experiment,  I  know 
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Sy  D^ath  at  last ;  and  miserable  it  is 
To  be  to  others  cause  of  misery, 
Our  own  begotten,  and  of  our  loins  to  bring 
Into  this  cursed  world  a  woefnl  race, 

That  after  wretched  life,  most  be  at  last  986 

Food  for  80  fonl  a  monster !     In  thy  pow'r 
It  lies,  yet  ere  conception,  to  prevent 
The  race  onblest,  to  being  yet  nnbegot. 
Childless  thon  art,  childless  remain  ;  so  Death 
ShaU  be  deceived  his  glut,  and  with  ns  two  990 

Be  forced  to  satisfy  his  ravhions  maw. 
Bat  if  thon  jndge  it  hard  and  difficult, 
Conversing,  looking,  loving,  to  abstain 
From  love's  due  rites,  nuptial  embraces  sweet. 
And  with  desire  to  languish  without  hope,  995 

Before  the  present  object  languishing 
With  like  desire,  which  would  be  misery 
And  torment  less  than  none  of  what  we  dread, 
Then  both  ourselves  and  seed  at  once  to  free 
From  what  we  fear  for  both  let  us  make  short ;  1000 

Let  us  seek  Death,  or  he  not  found,  supply 
With  our  own  hands  his  office  on  ourselves. 
Why  stand  we  longer  shivering  under  fears, 
That  shew  no  end  but  death,  and  have  the  pow'r 
Of  many  ways  to  die,  the  shortest  choosing,  1005 

Destruction  with  destruction  to  destroy  ? 
She  ended  here,  or  vehement  despair 
Broke  off  the  rest ;  so  much  of  death  her  thou^ti 
Had  entertainM,  as  dyed  her  cheeks  with  pale. 
But  Adam  with  such  counsel  nothing  sway'd,  1010 

To  better  hopes  his  more  attentive  mind 
Labouring  had  raised  ;  and  thus  to  Eve  replyM : 

990.  DteeU^d  kU  glut:  Cheated  of  that  which  he  hopes  to  iwallow. 

1009.  WUhpak:  With  paleness. 

1011.  Mart  attentive  mind:  Attending  more  to  what  had  passed,  eaUmg  to 
wkk  heed  their  untence^  1030. — N. 


1012-96.  Tb  Eve  replied:  The  ai^guments  of  Adam  in  opposition  to  £ve'« 

D  n 
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Ere,  th;  contempt  of  life  uid  p 
To  arjnic  id  ihee  somethmg  mora  nibUm* 
And  excellent  than  what  tfaj  mind  contemni ; 
But  self-dcgtmctiun  therefore  aoi^ht,  refntM 
That  eiccUt'ncv  thought  in  thee,  and  impliea. 
Not  thy  contempi,  hot  anguish  and  ngre 
For  loss  of  life  and  pleasure  orerloTed. 
Or  if  thou  eovet  death,  as  atmoit  end 
Of  misery,  m  thinking  to  enwle 
The  pcnaltr  pronounced,  doubt  not  bttt  Ood 
Hath  wiselier  ann'd  his  vengcAiI  in  than  ao 
To  be  fui-e^lull'd  ;  much  more  I  fear  lest  death 
$0  snatch *d  will  not  exempt  as  (ram  the  pua 
We  are  by  doom  to  pay  :  rather  aoch  acts 
Of  tontuniacy  will  provoke  the  Highest 
To  make  deaih  in  ua  live.     Then  let  w  »eek 
j^omo  safer  resolution,  which  methinks 
I  have  in  view,  catling  to  mind  with  heed 
I'art  of  our  sentence,  that  thj  seed  shall  bnUM 
The  Serpent's  head.     Piteous  amends !  nnkn 
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Without  wrath  or  reviling !     We  expected 
Immediate  dlBSoIution,  which  we  thought 
Was  meant  hy  death  that  day  ;  when  lo  !  to  thee  1050 

Pains  only  in  child-hearing  were  foretold, 
And  bringing  forth  ;  soon  recompensed  with  joy, 
Fruit  of  thy  womb.     On  me  the  curse  aslope 
Glanced  on  the  ground.     With  labour  I  must  cam 
My  bread.     What  harm  ?     Idleness  had  been  worse  :        1055 
My  labour  will  sustain  me.     And  lest  cold 
Or  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 
Hath  unbcsought  provided,  and  his  hands 
ClothM  us,  unworthy,  pitying  while  he  judged ; 
How  much  more,  if  we  pray  him,  will  his  ear  1060 

Be  open,  and  his  heart  to  pity  incline. 
And  teach  us  farther  by  what  means  to  shun 
Th'  inclement  seasons,  rain,  ico,  hail,  and  snow ! 
Which  now  the  sky  with  various  face  begins 
To  shew  us  in  this  mountain,  while  the  winds  1065 

Blow  moist  and  keen,  shattMng  the  graceful  locks 
Of  these  fiiir  spreading  trees ;  which  bids  us  seek 
Some  better  shroud,  some  better  warmth  to  cherish 
Our  limbs  bcnumb'd,  ere  this  diurnal  star 
'Leave  cold  the  night,  how  wo  his  gather'd  beams  1070 

Reflected,  may  with  matter  sere  foment, 
Or,  by  collision  of  two  bodies,  grind 
The  air  attrite  to  fire,  as  late  the  clouds 
Justling,  or  pushM  with  winds,  rude  in  their  shock, 
!fine  the  slant  lightning,  whose  thwart  flame  driv^  down  1075 
Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  fir  or  pine. 
And  sends  a  comfortable  heat  from  far. 
Which  might  supply  the  sun.     Such  fire  to  use, 

1066.  Graceful  locki :  Trees  are  here  bematiiully  pertonified,  in  imitation 
of  Horace,  Od.  iv.  3:  11:  ^Spisiae  nemorum  corns;"  iv.  7:  2:  "Arbori- 
busque  come." 

1069.  Diurnal  ttar:  The  sun,  the  star  of  day. 

1071.  With  matter  tere  fameniy  ifc.:  With  dry,  withered  matter,  increase 
the  heat  produced  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  reflected  from  a  mirror,  iEn.  i.  175-76, 

'*  biihccptiqiie  if^ncm  fohia,  ttque  iridl  circum 
Nntriinentii  ileilit,  nipuitque  in  fomUe  flimmim/* 
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And  what  may  eke  be  remcdj  or  core 
1'n  I'vits  whith  our  own  misdeeds  have  wrooglit, 
Il>'  will  instruct  us  praying,  and  of  grace 
fii'-i.'ocliing  hitii,  so  as  we  need  not  fear 
'l'<>  pai^  comu) odiously  thia  life,  iostaui'd 
ISv  liim  with  many  comforts,^  we  end 
111  iliist ;  our  final  rest  and  natire  home. 
^Vliiit  better  can  vc  do,  than  to  (Iw  place 
rL^^j'.-iirinj;  whore  he  judged  us,  prostrate. Cdl 
I! 'fiire  him,  roTi'rent,  and  there  coofes 
lluuibly  our  faults,  and  pard<H>  beg,  with  t«an 
Wiitering  ihc  ground,  and  with  our  aighs  the  air 
Froijiionting,  SL>Dt  from  hearts  contrite,  in  ngn 
Ot'  ^^[Tow  unfci^'d,  and  humiliation  meek  I 
UnJoubtcdly  ho  will  relent,  and  turn 
J-V'^m  his  (lifpieasure  ;  in  whose  look  serene, 
^^'!}i'n  t>ngTy  most  he  seem'd,  and  moat  severe, 
Wli:it  else  but  favour,  grace,  and  mercy  ahona  ? 

Sii  spake  our  father  penitent :  nor  Eve 
IMi  less  remorse.     They  forthwith  to  the  place 
ll<']>airing  where  he  judged  them,  proatrKt«  fell 
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THE     ARGUMENT. 


Ths  Soo  of  God  presents  to  lus  Father  the  prayers  of  our  first  parents, 
nofw  repenting,  and  intercedes  for  them ;  God  accepts  them,  hut  declares  that 
thej  nouMt  no  longer  ahide  in  Paradise ;  sends  Michael  with  a  hand  of  Cheru- 
him  to  dispoaiew  them ;  but  first  to  reveal  to  Adam  future  things ;  Michael's 
coming  down;  Adam  shews  to  Eve  certain  ominous  signs;  he  diMcems 
Michael's  approach;  goes  oat  to  meet  him ;  the  Angel  denounces  their  de- 
paitim;  Eve's  lamentation;  Adam  pleads,  hut  submits;  the  Angel  leads 
him  op  to  »  hi|^  hill ;  sets  before  him  in  vision  what  shall  happen  till  the 
flood. 


INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 


I  Krn.T  tbere  is  Ihx  inrcDlion  in  (his  thut  in  ■ome  Mb«r  Bocte.  hoi 
iriptix  pKTli  are  not  len  powerful,  nor  IcM  impcataot,  hntiiKtiT^ 
fui  in  Iheir  lopics.  The  Deluge  was  ■  thai  of  ttra^Ui  with  I^ 
I,  tiacc  it  Ibrroi  k>  impoitMiI  *  Teature  in  Ovid'i  poetiis.  Su  EiT  w 
invenlion  in  this  Book,  it  lies  in  the  »l«tion  of  circonutanMS,  ia 
■qne  epithets,  nnd  in  tnorat.  potitiml,  and  lelt^ 
liial  compass  u  rast  and  tliipcndoua.  SiKh  a 
A  the  fiile  of  hi>  posteritT.  at  anld  only  be  coooivcd  anil  o 
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Thus  thcj  in  lowliest  plight,  repentant,  stood 

Praying ;  for  from  the  mercy-seat  above 

Prevenient  grace  descending,  had  removed 

The  stony  from  their  hearts,  and  made  new  flesh 

R^enerate  grow  instead,  that  sighs  now  breathed  5 

Unatterable,  which  the  Spirit  of  prayer 

Inspired,  and  wing'd  for  Heav'n  with  speedier  flight 

Than  londest  oratory  :  yet  their  port 

Not  of  mean  snitors  ;  nor  important  less 

Seem'd  their  petition,  than  when  the  ancient  pair  10 

I.  Repentant  ttood,  ^.:  Milton  has  shown  a  wonderful  art  in  describing 
that  variety  of  passions  which  arise  in  our  first  parents  upon  the  breach  of 
the  commandment  that  had  been  given  them.  We  see  them  gradually  passing 
from  the  triumph  of  guilt  through  remorse,  shame,  despair,  contrition, 
prayer,  and  hope,  to  a  perfect  and  complete  repentance. — A. 

3.  Prevemtnt,  jnc. :  Going  before.  Divine  grace  had  preceded  the  act  of 
prayer,  and  prepared  them  for  it  by  producing  religious  sensibility  and  ten- 
derness. 

8.  Tet  their  port,  4*. '  Their  behaviour.  The  yet  refers  us  to  the  first  part 
of  the  second  line.  ^  Stood  praying,  yet  their  port,"  &c. :  The  intermediate 
lines  are  to  be  regarded  as  included  in  a  parenthesis. 

II.  In  fablei  oldy  6^^"- '  Milton  has  been  oflen  censured  for  his  frequent 
allusions  to  the  Heathen  Mythology,  and  for  mixing  fables  with  sacred 
truths ;  but  it  may  be  observed  in  favour  of  him,  that  what  he  borrows  from 
the  Heathen  Mythology,  he  commonly  applies  only  by  way  of  similitude ; 
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In  fables  old,  ]csf  ancient  yet  thaa  theM, 
Deucalion  and  chaste  Pjrtha,  to  nfllA« 
Tlie  race  of  mankind  drown 'd,  before  ihi'  ihrioe 
Of  Themis  stood  devont.     To  Hcav'n  tlieir  prajVs 
Flew  ap  ;  nor  migs'd  tbe  waj,  by  eoTioiis  wind« 
Btown  vagabond  or  frostrale.     In  thej  pam'd 
Dimensionless,  throngb  hcar'Dl;  doors  ;  thrn  cbd 
With  incense,  where  the  golden  allu- fitmed, 


si>d  a  iimilitnile  from  thence  nuj  illmtimte  liu  silijprt  aa  veil  aa  &aoi  aaT' 
Ihing  clip.  eipeciaJlir  since  il  u  odc  of  the  Gnl  thiiip  (hat  vc  laarn  at 
FFh!i.il,  am)  it  madf  hy  the  aocisnt*  (uch  u  CM«attal  pan  aF  pewtr],  thai  il 
can  hardly  br  »paiiiieil  titUD  il :  ami  De  wondrr  thai  Milton  wai  aailmia— 
or  shawine  umelhing  of  bit  reading  in  lliii  kind,  ai  well  u  in  all  inhi. 

il.  ZJm«i/;(w  waj  a  Theaaalian  prince,  who, with  hinrifePyrrh^iMf  I 
th?  genetil  Oood  ihat  happened  in  his  time*,  IMl.  a  b.  Thi«  itaotal  lh« 
first  event*  recorded  in  profane  hiatory.  AH  the  inhabilaou,  *srrpl  thoe 
1»'H.  having  been  destroyed,  ibej  mnfDlted  (he  made  of  Thnnia,  ikeGod- 
dess  of  Juiti«.  to  aicertain  bjr  what  meam  the  biimiti  t*ni  mi^A  Iv  tr. 
ttoini.  Od  being  ordered  to  throw  Mone*  behind  tkem,  Itum  IhnnvB  brj 
Dfufslioo  beome  men,  and  thoM  by  P}'rria  women.  In  Ifaii  £khie  the 
history  of  •ome  putial  in 
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Bj  their  great  Intercessor,  came  in  sight 

Before  the  Father's  throne :  then  the  glad  Son  20  * 

Presenting,  thus  to  intercede  hegan  : 

See,  Father,  what  first  fruits  on  earth  are  sprung 
From  tbj  implanted  grace  in  Man  ;  these  sighs 
And  praj'rs,  which  in  this  golden  censer,  mix'd 
With  incense,  I  thy  priest  before  thee  bring  :  25 

Fruits  of  more  pleasing  savour  from  thy  seed 
Sown  with  contrition  in  his  heart,  than  those 
Which  his  own  hand  manuring,  all  the  trees 
Of  Paradise  could  have  produced,  ere  fall'n 
From  innocence.     Now  therefore  bend  thine  ear  30 

To  supplication ;  hear  his  sighs  though  mute. 
Unskilful  with  what  words  to  praj,  let  me 
Interpret  for  him,  me  his  Advocate 
And  propitiation.     All  his  works  on  me. 
Good  or  not  good,  ingraft ;  my  merit  those  35 

Shall  perfect,  and  for  these  my  death  shall  pay. 
Accept  me,  and  in  me  from  these  receive 
The  smell  of  peace  tow  Vd  mankind.     Let  him  live 
Before  the$  reconciled,  at  least  his  days 

Numbered,  tho^  sad,  till  death,  his  doom  (which  I  40 

To  mitigate  thus  plead,  not  to  reverse) 
To  better  life  shall  yield  him  ;  where  with  me 
All  my  redeem'd  may  dwell  iu  joy  and  bliss ; 
Made  one  with  me  as  I  with  thee  am  one. 

To  whom  tbe  Father,  without  cloud,  serene :  45 

All  thy  request  for  Man,  accepted  Son, 
Obtain  :  all  thy  request  was  my  decree. 
But  longer  in  that  Paradise  to  dwell. 
The  law  I  gave  to  nature  bim  forbids : 

Those  pure  immortal  elements  that  know  50 

No  gross,  no  inharmonious  mixture  foul, 
Eject  him,  tainted  now,  and  purge  him  off 

32.  The  order  of  the  sense  ia:  Lelm*  mterprd  for  him  untkUful  with  what 
words  to  prmfy  me  hit,  &c.,  1  John  ii.  1 ,  2. 

38.  The  tmtU  of  peace :  The  peace-offering,  tayi   Moset,  is  of  a  tweet 
tavour  unto  the  Lord,  Lev.  iii.  5. 
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As  a  distemper  gross,  to  air  as  grow. 
Anil  mnrtal  fowl  ;  as  maj  dispoae  him  beat 
For  (lissoluti'jD  rrougbt  by  un,  that  first  9 

l)istempcr'd  all  things,  and  of  incorrnpt 
I  ''irrupted,     i  at  first  with  two  &ir  gifts 
t'rcatcil  him  rndowM;  with  happiness 
And  im mortality  :  that  fondly  lost, 

Tliis  other  s-rvcd  but  to  etemiic  woe  ;  ( 

Till  I  provided  death  ;  so  death  hecomei 
His  final  remedy,  and,  after  life. 
Tried  in  I'harp  tribulation,  and  refined 
By  fuirh  and  faitbful  works,  to  second  life, 
Waked  iu  the  renovation  of  the  jost,  t 

Uei^igus  him  up  with  Heav'n  and  Earth  renewed. 
But  h't  u4  enll  tu  syikod  all  the  Blest 

Through  Ileuv'n'f  wide  bounds  ;  from  them  I  wiQ  not  hide 
My  juJiriiients,  how  with  manlcind  I  proceed, 
Aj  how  irith  peccant  Angels  late  thej  saw,  ' 

And  in  their  slate,  tho'  firm,  stood  more  oonfinn'd. 
He  ended  ;  and  the  Son  gave  siptal  high 
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TTo  know  botk  good  and  evil,  since  his  taste  85 

Of  that  defended  fruity  but  let  him  boast 

His  knowledge  of  good  lost,  and  evil  got : 

Happier,  had  it  sufficed  him  to  have  known 

Oood  bj  itself,  and  evil  not  all. 

He  sorrows  now,  repents,  and  prajs  contrite,  80 

Mj  motions  in  him.     Longer  than  they  move. 

His  heart  I  know  how  variable  and  vain 

Self-left.     Lest  therefore  his  now  bolder  hand 

Reach  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat, 

And  live  for  ever  (dream  at  least  to  live  95 

For  ever)  to  remove  him  I  decree. 

And  send  him  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 

The  ground  whence  he  was  taken,  fitter  soil. 

Michael,  this  my  behest  have  thou  in  charge  : 
Take  to  thee  from  among  the  Cherubim  100 

Thy  choice  of  flaming  warriors,  lest  the  Fiend, 
Or  in  behalf  of  Man,  or  to  invade 
Vacant  possession,  some  new  trouble  raise. 
Haste  thee,  and  from  the  Paradise  of  God, 
Without  remorse,  drive  out  the  sinful  pair,  105 

(From  hallow'd  ground  th'  unholy),  and  denounce 
To  them  and  to  their  progeny,  from  thence 
Perpetual  banishment.     Yet,  lest  they  faint 
At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urged. 

For  I  behold  them  soften'd,  and  with  tears  110 

Bewailing  their  excess,  all  terror  hide. 


86.  Jkfendtd :  Forbidden,  from  defendrt,  a  French  word. 

91.  Longer  tkany  jnc. :  After  my  motions  within  him  cease. 

99.  Btkitt :  Command.    At  Michael  wai  the  principal  angel  employe 
in  driving  the  rebel  angels  out  of  Heaven,  so  he  was  the  most  proper  to  expel 
our  first  parents  too  out  of  Paradise. — N. 

105.  Rrmoru:  Pity. 

111.  Their  exeeu,  tfc. :  God  is  here  represented  as  pitying  our  first  parents, 
and  even  while  he  is  ordering  Michael  to  drive  them  out  of  Paradise,  orders 
him  at  the  same  time  to  hide  all  terror;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  he  chooses 
to  speak  of  their  offence  in  the  slightest  manner,  calling  it  only  an  excess — a 


If  p&dentljr  ihy  bidding  llej-  obey, 

Dismiss  theu  Dot  diseomalftte.     BeTe«] 

To  Adam  vbat  ?hall  come  in  fdtut«  daja. 

As  I  shall  tbee  enlighten.     Inleraiix 

My  covenant  in  lbc>  WomuV  seed  renewM ; 

fia  Bead  thcRi  forth,  tho'  sommag,  yet  in  pesoe  ; 

And  on  the  past  side  of  the  gudaa  piaa^ 

Where  eniraDoe  ap  from  Eden  euieat  cUutba, 

Chcrabic  watcb,  and  of  a  sword  the  flame 

Wide-wsviD^.  all  approach  far  off  to  fright, 

And  ^^ard  al]  pas^ge  t«  the  tive  of  life. 

Lest  Paradise  a  receptor-lo  prOTD 

To  spirits  foul,  aod  nil  njy  trees  their  prey. 

With  whose  stol'D  fruit  Man  once  mora  to  ddode. 

He  ceased  ;  and  the  ArchangeUe  Pow'r  prep«M<l 
For  swift  descent ;  with  hini  the  cohort  brigfat 
Of  watchful  Chenibioi.     Four  b/vea  ea^ 
Had,  like  a  double  Janus :  all  their  tLapa 
:^pangk'd  with  eyes,  more  numerous  than  those 
Of  Argus,  and  more  wakeful  than  W  drowse, 
('bano'd  with  Arcadian  ranA. 


if  w 
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*  Xeacothea  waked,  and  with  fresh  dews  imbalm'd  135 

The  Earth ;  when  Adam  and  first  matron  Eve 
Had  ended  now  their  orisons,  and  found 
Strength  added  from  above,  new  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair ;  joy,  but  with  fear  yet  linked  : 
Which  thus  to  Eve  his  welcome  words  renewed  r  1 40 

Eve,  easily  may  faith  admit,  that  all 

loever  he  pleased.  With  this  pipe  and  this  rod,  he  lulled  Argus  asleep,  and 
rat  off  his  head.  It  is  an  allusion  to  a  celebrated  story  in  Ovid,  Met.  i. 
625,  &c.: 

"  Centum  laminibtu  oinctum  ctput  Argui  habitat.'*  ke. 

N. 

Ovid  is  coDceiTed*  to  have  been  a  fovourite  with  Milton,  among  other 
ttasoDs  from  so  many  of  his  subjects  having  a  relation  to  Scripture,  such  as 
the  creation,  the  deluge,  the  foreshowing  of  the  destruction  of  the  world  by 
fire,  &c. 

135.  Leucothea  waktd,  4rr. ;  The  tchite  goddeuj  as  the  name  ni  Greek  im- 

ports ;  the  same  with  MahUa  in  Latin,  as  Cicero  affirms ;  and  this  is  the 

early  morning  that  ushers  in  the  Aurora  rosy  with  the  sunbeams,  according 

to  Lucretiua,  v.  055 : 

*'  Tempors  item  oerto  roteara  Matnta  per  oraa 
JElherie  Aurora  defert,  et  lumina  pandit." 

This  is  the  last  rooming  in  the  poem — ^the  mommg  of  the  fatal  day 
whereon  our  first  parents  were  expelled  out  of  Paradise.  According  to  ihe 
best  calculation  we  can  make,  this  is  the  eleventh  day  of  the  poem ;  we  nrrcan 
of  that  part  of  it  which  is  transacted  within  the  sphere  of  day. 

But  Addison  reckons  only  ten  days  to  the  action  of  the  poem,  supposing 
that  our  first  parents  were  expelled  out  of  Paradise  the  very  next  day  after 
the  fall.     Bishop  Newton  shows  this  to  be  an  error. 

But  indeed  the  poet  is  not  very  exact  in  the  computation  of  time,  and  per- 
haps he  affected  some  obscurity  in  this  particular,  and  did  not  rhoo^  to  de- 
fine, as  the  Scripture  itself  has  not  defined,  how  soon  after  the  fall  it  was  that 
our  first  parents  were  driven  out  of  Paradise. — N. 

140.  Which  refers  to  Adam.  An  ingenious  writer,  quoted  by  Newton, 
descants  upon  the  beauty  of  several  of  the  lines  that  follow;  of  141,  in 
whjch  the  last  five  words  are  alliterated  with  the  same  vowel,  a  ;  of  143,  in 
the  solemn  pause  af^er  the  first  syllable,  but,  and  the  caesura  upon  the  iriono- 
syllable  um  that  follows;  of  150,  in  the  word  kneefd,  followed,  as  it  is  by  a 
pause,  the  effect  of  which  is  such,  that  we  actually  see  Adam  upon  his  knees 
before  the  offended  Deity,  while,  by  the  concluding  words  of  the  pauragraph, 
btmding  hU  tar,  infinite  goodness  is  visibly  represented  to  our  eyes,  as  inclin- 
ing to  hearken  to  the  prayers  of  this  penitent  creature. 


^^csi  u,  ma  Deiore  niio 
Methought  I  saw  hiin  ph 
Bending  bb  ear  .'     Persu 
That  I  was  heard  with  fa 
Home  to  taj  breast,  and 
His  promise,  that  thy  sec< 
Which,  then  not  mioded  i 
"  Aaeurea  me  that  the  bittei 
Is  [wat,  and  ire  shall  live  ! 
ETe,  ligbtly  call'd  mother 
]>Iotbcr  of  all  things  living  ; 
Man  is  to  live,  and  all  thin; 
To  whom  thns  Etc,  with 
111  worthy  I  such  title  shoal' 
To  me  transgressor,  who,  fo: 
A  help,  becatue  thy  snare! 
Rather  belongs,  distniBt,  an 
But  infinite  in  pardon  was  n: 
That  I,  who  first  brought  de 
The  Bonroe  of  life  ;  next  EtTi 
Who  highly  thns  to  entitle  n 
Far  other  name  deserring. 
To  labour  calls  ns,  now  witi- 
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All  unconcern 'd  with  our  unro.st,  begins 

Her  rusj  progress  smiling ;  let  us  forth  ;  175 

I  never  from  thj  side  henceforth  to  stray, 

Where'er  our  day's  work  lies,  though  now  enjoin 'd 

Laborious,  till  day  droop.     While  here  we  dwell, 

What  can  be  toilsome  in  these  pleasant  walks  ? 

Here  let  us  live,  though  in  fall'n  state,  content.  180 

So  spake,  so  wish'd  much-humbled  Eve,  but  Fate 
Subscribed  not.     Nature  first  gave  signs,  impress'd 
On  bird,  beast,  air ;  air  suddenly  eclipsed 
After  short  blush  of  mom :  nigh  in  her  sight 
The  bird  of  Jove,  stoop 'd  from  his  aery  tour,  185 

Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove. 
Down  from  a  hill  the  beast  that  reigns  in  woods, 
First  hunter  then,  pursued  a  gentle  brace. 
Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind  : 
Direct  to  th'  eastern  gate  was  bent  their  flight.  190 

Adam  observed,  and  with  his  eye  the  chase 
Pursuing,  not  unmoved,  to  Eve  thus  spake : 

O  Eve,  some  further  change  awaits  us  nigh, 

175.  Her  roty  progrtM  tmiling:  Compare  135.,  where  Ltuetdhta  it  spoken 
of  as  the  most  early  morning  that  usherB  in  the  Aurora.  She  was  pale  and 
wsAiite  before,  bat  now  she  is  rosy  red,  with  the  nearer  approach  of  the  sun- 
hwmfl  The  expression  of  the  mom's  beginning  her  progreu  seems  to  be 
eopied  from  Shakspeare,  Henry  IV.  Act.  3 : 

'^ the  heSTenly  htrn««tM  tetm 

Btgint  hli  golden  progreu  in  the  rsst.'*  N. 

182.  StUueribtd  not :  Did  not  agree  to  it ;  from  mbtcriber^  to  under- write. 

185.  The  bird  of  Jovt,  itoop'd,  ifc. :  The  eagle  ;  sometimes  called  the  king 
of  birds,  from  his  great  strength,  the  elevation  to  which  he  flies,  and  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements.  Stooped  is  a  participle,  and  means,  coming  down 
OH  kiMprtif.  Ad  event  of  this  kind  is  sometimes  represented  by  the  poets  as 
omioous,  as  by  Virgil,  JEn.  i.  393. 

Theae  omeoa^says  Newton,  have  a  singular  heauty  here,  as  they  show  the 
changa  that  is  produced  among  animals,  as  well  as  the  change  that  is  going 
to  be  made  in  the  condition  of  Adam  and  Eve ;  and  nothing  could  he  in- 
vented more  apposite  and  proper  for  this  purpose.  An  eagle,  pursuing  two 
beautiful  birds,  and  a  lion  chasing  a  fine  hart  and  hind,  and  hoth  to  the  eastern 
gate  of  Paradise,  as  Adam  and  Eve  were  to  be  driven  out  by  the  angetat 
the  eastern  gate  of  Paradise. 

19»-«11.  Somefurthir  change,  4^. :  The  ooofeveAea  of  Adam  and  Eve  is 


ISO  PARADt^E   LOST. 

^Vhich  IIcav'D  bj  ibew  mate  Ngns  in  imlar*  itmra, 

forerunners  of  his  poipose,  or  to  ir«rn 

Ve  hkply,  too  secure  of  oor  disclwrp* 

From  peiwllj-,  becaiuK^  btm  dimlh  fpIcu^ 

Some  days.     How  lon^,  and  wbal  IJU  tleii  our  lifo 

Wbo  knows  ?  or  mow  (Imi)  ttiis,  ihat  w*  an  duet, 

And  ihidicr  must  rotum,  aD<i  b^  no  more  ? 

^VIly  else  tLid  doubln  object  in  onr  uglit, 

t.H  flight  porsued  in  tli'  Kir,  Bod  o'er  tlit  gttnod 

One  way  the  self-sani^  lionr  ?     Why  to  tb«  «aat 

Darkness  ltp  day's  mid-conree,  anil  nMinit^  li|^ 

More  orieni  in  yon  wost«ni  clond,  tbai  dr«wc 

O'er  the  blue  firmkmcnl  a  radinnl  vhitr, 

And  slow  de^eendB,  whh  somelhinjt  hfwv'nljr  fnra^  } 

He  err'd  not ;  for  by  this  the  heavhily  buidf 
Down  from  a  $ky  of  jasper  li^hti^d  now 
Id  Paradiftc,  and  on  a  hill  made  halt  ; 
A  glorioua  apparition,  bad  not  doubt 
And  ruma]  fear  tliat  day  dimm'd  Adan^  e^ 
Not  that  more  gtorioOB,  wbeo  the  Ai^eb  nwt 
Jacob  in  Blahoiiaim,  wbenkamr 
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^or  that  which  on  the  flaming  mount  appeared 

In  Dothan,  coyerM  with  a  camp  of  fire, 

Against  the  Syrian  king,  who,  to  surprise 

One  man,  assassin-like,  had  levied  war, 

War  nnproclaim'd.     The  princely  Hierarch  220 

In  their  bright  stand  there  left  his  PowVs  to  seise 

Possession  of  the  garden ;  he  alone, 

To  find  where  Adam  shelter^,  took  his  way, 

Not  unperoeived  of  Adam,  whom  to  Eve, 

While  the  great  visitant  approach 'd,  thus  spake  :  225 

Eve,  now  expect  great  tidings,  which  perhaps 
Of  us  will  soon  determine,  or  impose 
New  laws  to  be  observed ;  for  I  descry 
From  yonder  blazing  cloud  that  veils  the  hill, 
One  of  the  heav'nly  host,  and  by  his  gait  230 

None  of  the  meanest ;  some  great  Potentate 
Or  of  the  Thrones  above  ;  such  majesty 
Invests  his  coming ;  yet  not  terrible. 
That  I  should  fear,  nor  sociably  mild, 

As  Raphael,  that  I  should  much  confide  ;  236 

But  solemn  and  sublime ;  whom  not  to  offend, 
With  reverence  I  must  meet,  and  thou  retire. 

He  ended :  and  th'  Arch-Angel  soon  drew  nigh, 
Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 

Clad  to  meet  man.     Over  his  lucid  arms  240 

A  military  vest  of  purple  flowM, 

817.  IkAm:  2  Kingp  vi.  13, 14. 

219.  Om  fPMii:  EUsha,  who  had  provoked  the  anger  of  the  king  of  Syria 
bgr  dierlnring  hie  designi  to  the  king  of  Isimel. 

838^50.  IV  artkangd  booHj  ^. :  It  may  be  observed  how  properly  th 
poet,  who  always  miits  his  parts  to  the  actors  whom  he  introduces,  has  em- 
plojred  Michael  in  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from  Paradise.  The 
archangel,  on  this  occasion  neither  appears  in  his  proper  shape,  nor  in  the 
frmiliar  manner  with  which  Raphael,  the  sociable  spirit,  entertained  the 
fctber  of  mankind  before  the  fhll.  His  person,  his  port,  and  behaviour,  are 
ndtable  to  a  spirit  of  the  highest  rank,  and  exquisitely  described  in  this  pas- 
■■Se.— A. 

841.  AifTtfc:  The  colour    worn    by  distinguished   pcrwns  among  the 
21  E  E 
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Lmlier  tban  Mclibteaii,  or  the  gnin 

Of  Sana,  worn  by  kiDgs  and  hcrom  old 

Id  time  of  trace  ;   ]ris  had  dipt  the  woof  i 

Ilia  Starr;  helm  unbuckled  shewed  liim  [irima  M 

la  manliood  nberc  youth  coded.     By  his  side. 

As  in  a  glial 'ring  zodiac,  faung  the  sword, 

Satfto's  dire  dread ;  and  in  his  bnnd  tbd  n^^tu. 

Adam  bow'd  low  :  He,  kingly,  fiom  hn  »tale 

Incliocd  Dot,  but  bi^  eumiug  tliua  doolatv-d  :  £30 

Adam,  HeaT'n's  highest  bcbest  DO  pn^awi  a«Mb  : 
Sufficient  that  thy  pray'ra  are  heArd,  and  Buatb, 
Then  due  by  seotftiee  vhea  thou  did^t  Imugtcse, 
Defeated  of  bis  Gciiure,  many  days 

Gif'n  thee  of  grac«,  wherein  Uiou  inay'gt  repent,  tff 

And  one  bad  act,  with  many  decda  well  done, 
May'st  cover :  well  may  then  thy  Lord,  kppi<a««d, 

snc-tenU.  Ni>ar  MilJira,  in  Tbtssaly,  W«  foaod  K  ifiMie*  of  bh,  Ihs 
V  hich  WIS  extracled  ■  celebnted  mrxiiitX  dye. 

■^43.  Grain  of  Surra:  Dye  at  Tyre.  Sun  itting  1h*  niUtt  I«Cia  bm 
or  Tyie.     This  dye  wac  derived  from  ■  ihell-faih,  uid  wu  hiff^J  nimi- 

Tbii   beautiM  and  tughij'iftmti  eaiaox  erf  r*itpl*i  wtaeh  wm  iJuV'    J 
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Hedcem  thee  quite  from  Death's  rapacious  claim  ; 

^ut  loDgcr  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell 

Permits  not.     To  remove  thee  I  am  come,  260 

And  send  thee  from  the  garden  forth,  to  till 

The  ground  whence  thou  wast  taken  ;  fitter  soil. 

He  added  not ;  for  Adam  at  the  news 
Heart-struck,  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood, 
That  all  his  senses  bound.     Eve,  who  unseen,  265 

Tet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lament, 
Discover'd  soon  the  place  of  her  retire. 

O  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  Death ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise !  thus  leave 

our  first  parents  were  admitted  to  favour,  and  redeemed  from  death  in  its 
higfaect  penal  sense.  Milton,  in  the  Third  Book  (t>03-13,  2*27-41,  285-99) 
hM  given  the  correct  view  of  the  divine  method  of  covering  our  bad  deeds. 

258.  Rttire:   Retirement 

260.  When  Michael  announces  to  Adam  and  Eve  the  necessity  of  their 
immediate  departure  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  poet's  art  in  preserving 
the  decorum  of  the  two  characters  is  very  remarkable.  Eve,  in  all  the  vio- 
lence of  ungovernable  sorrow,  breaks  forth  into  a  pathetic  apostrophe  to 
Faiadiw.    Adam  expresses  without  a  figure  his  regret  for  being  banished 

** from  thii  hsppj  place,  our  iweet 

BaoaM,**^.    904. 

The  nte  of  the  apostrophe  in  the  one  case,  and  its  omission  in  the  other. 
not  only  gives  a  beautiful  variety  to  the  style,  but  also  marks  that  superior 
elevatioo  and  composure  of  mind  by  which  the  poet  had  all  along  di^tin- 
guiahed  the  character  of  Adam. — Beattie. 

369-70.  Muti  IthuM  Itavt  thee,  Paradite :  The  highest  degree  of  the  figure 
of  personification,  is  that  wherein  inanimate  objects  are  introduced,  not  only 
as  feeling  and  acting,  but  as  speaking  to  us,  or  hearing  and  listening  when 
we  address  ourselves  to  them. 

All  strong  passions  prompt  us  to  use  this  figure.  Not  only  love,  anger, 
and  indignation,  but  even  those  which  are  seemingly  more  dispiriting,  eiich 
as  grief^  remorse,  and  melancholy.  Fur  all  passions  stmggle  for  vent,  a:id, 
if  they  can  find  no  other  object,  will,  rather  than  be  silent,  pour  themselves 
fivth  to  woods,  and  rocks,  and  the  most  insensible  things ;  esfiecially  if  thrive 
be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  causes  and  objects  that  have  thrown  the 
mind  into  this  agitation.  Of  this  figure  Milton  has  here  furnished  an  ex- 
trtmely  fine  example,  in  the  moving,  tender,  and  womanly  address  which 
Eve  makes  to  Paradise,  just  before  she  is  compelled  tu  leave  it. — Rt.aib. 


From  the  first  opemoj 
Who  now  shall  rear  yt 
Ynur  tribes,  and  watci 
Thee  lastlj,  nuptUI  be 
With  what  to  sight  on 
How  ibftll  I  part,  and  i 
Into  %  lower  world,  to  t 
And  wild  ?     How  shall 
Less  pnrc,  accngtom'd  t 
Whom  ifaui  the  Angc 
Lament  not,  Etc,  bnt  pt 
What  justlj  thou  hast  los 


.70-^1.  fit  luiuit  if  gadi:  T 
Wkom  the  exeilcnwDU  of  onflic 
not  be  happy  unirn  they  nn  "  t 
the  ParadiK  of  Eden  iniy  Mem 
merely  u  a  condition  of  life.  E 
baleful ;  who  faint  beneath  the  < 
■ir  by  Ihe  necenitiea  of  daily  tc 
aiiu.  the  repii«,  the  leit,  the  haj 
God.  appean  beynnd  all  meani 
Adam,  what  ha*t  tboa  done,  to  1 

272.  Dai:  Period. 

:  Delightful. 
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Tku  OTer-fbnd,  on  that  which  is  not  thine ; 

Thy  going  is  not  lonely  ;  with  thee  goes  5290 

Thy  husband  ;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound. 

Where  he  abides,  think  there  thy  native  soil. 

Adam  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
RecoTMng,  and  his  scatter'd  spirits  returned, 
To  Michael  thus  his  humble  words  addressed :  295 

Celestial,  whether  among  the  Thrones,  or  named 
Of  them  the  high'st,  for  such  of  shape  may  seem 
Prince  aboye  princes  !  gently  hast  thou  told 
Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound, 
And  in  performing  end  us.     What  besides  300 

Of  sorrow,  and  dejecUon,  and  despair, 
Our  frailty  oan  sustain,  thy  tidings  bring ; 
Departure  from  this  happy  place,  our  sweet 
Recess,  and  only  consolation  left 

Familiar  to  our  eyes  ;  all  places  else  305 

Inhospitable  appear  and  desolate ; 
Nor  knowing  us  nor  known :  and  if  by  prayer 
Incessant  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 
Of  Him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  cease 
To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries.  310 

But  prayer  against  his  absolute  decree 
No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind, 
Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth  : 
Therefore  to  his  great  bidding  I  submit. 
This  most  afflicts  me,  that  departing  hence,  215 

As  from  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 

31d-^3.  Thi§  mott  effiictt^  ffc.:  Adam's  speech  abounds  with  thoughis 
which  are  equally  moving,  but  of  a  more  masculine  and  elevated  turn  than 
thoM  of  Eve.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  sublime  and  poetical  than 
this  passage. — A. 

The  circumstance  here  named  indicates  the  piety  of  Adam.  The  presence 
of  God  was  to  him  the  chief  attraction  of  Paradise.  It  is  the  chief  attrac- 
tion  of  Heaven,  and  on  earth  should  be  diligently  sought.  "Adam  grieves/' 
as  Poape  remarks,  "  that  be  must  leave  a  place  where  he  had  conversed  with 
God  and  his  angels ;  but  Eve  laments  that  she  shall  never  more  behold  the 
tarn  flowers  of  Eden.     Here  Adam  mourns  like  a  man,  and  Eve  like  a 


Of  gnsty  turf,  lad  pil> 
Of  lustre  from  the  broo 
Or  nionunjfnt  to  aces,  i 
Offer  eH-ect-EiuclliDg  px 
In  yonder  nether  world, 
His  bright  appearances. 
For  thoagli  I  fled  bim  m 
To  life  prolong'd  and  pn 
GUdlj  behold,  though  bo 
Of  glory,  and  far  off  his  B 
To  whom  thus  Michael 
Adam,  thou  know'st  He*i 
Not  this  rock  only.     His  < 
Land,  sea,  and  air,  and  en 
Fomented  by  his  virtoal  f 
All  th'  earth  he  gave  ihee 
No  despicable  gift :  snrmii 
His  presence  to  these  narr 
Of  Paradise  or  Eden.     TL 
Perhaps  thy  capital  seat,  I 

323.  h  mtunrf  of  tbs  place*  v 
■Ht  ta  future  agn — thsl  U.  to  u 
thing.  The  paliurcbs  wete  aecti 
the  plaeea  whw  ''-'  ' 
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_\11  gonerations,  and  had  hither  come 

Troin  all  the  ends  of  th'  earth,  to  celebrate  245 

And  rev'rence  thee,  their  great  progenitor. 
But  this  pre-eminence  thoa'st  lost ;  brought  down 
To  dwell  on  even  ground  now  with  thy  sons. 
Yet  doubt  not,  bat  in  valley  and  in  plain 
Ood  is  as  here,  and  will  be  found  alike  350 

Present,  and  of  his  presence  many  a  sign 
Still  following  thee,  still  compassing  thee  round 
With  goodness  and  paternal  love,  his  face 
Express,  and  of  his  steps  the  track  divine  : 
-  Which,  that  thou  may'st  believe,  and  be  confirmed  355 

Ere  thou  from  hence  depart,  know  I  am  sent 
To  shew  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days 
To  thee  and  to  thy  o&pring.     Good  with  bad 
Expeci  to  hear,  supernal  grace  contending 
With  sinfulness  of  men  ;  thereby  to  learn  360 

True  patience,  and  to  temper  joy  witii  (jskt 
And  pious  sorrow,  equally  inured 
By  moderation  either  state  to  bear. 
Prosperous  or  adverse  :  so  shalt  thou  lead 
Safest  thy  life,  and,  best  prepared,  endure  365 

Thy  mortal  passage  when  it  comes.     Ascend 
This  hill.     Let  Eve  (for  I  have  drench'd  her  eyes) 
Here  sleep  below,  while  thou  to  foresight  wak'st ; 
As  once  thou  sleptst,  while  she  to  life  was  formM. 

To  wh«m  thus  Adam  gratefully  reply M  :  370 

Asoend  ;  I  follow  thee,  safe  Guide,  the  path 
Thou  lead^st  me,  and  to  the  hand  of  Heaven  submit, 
However  chast'ning  ;  to  the  evil  turn 
My  obvious  breast,  arming  to  overcome 

3S^-5A,  Fact  exprttt :  Countenaoce  revealed,  or  his  &your  manifSBftad. 

359.  Supernal:  Celestial. 

307.  Drtnrked  ktr  eya :  Made  an  application  to  her  eyes. 

373-74.  Turn  my  obvious  (unprotected,  open)  breoit ;   arming  (preparing) 

fs  OMTcoffM  by  Buffering ;  as  Virgil  says : 

(*  Qnleqaid  •rit,  iup«rftnda  omiUt  fortona  f«r*ndo  ••!** 

JBii.T.7ia. 


Whereon  for  diffVeot  < 
Our  Bccond  Adam  in  tb 

To  fihciT  him  ull  o.irth':< 
lib  eje  might  thrre  cod 
City  of  old  or  moderu  fa 

37e.  So  bath  oKtnd,  ^. :  The 
PandiK,  iDd  laya  beron  bhu 
vinioiu  which  were  npretenW 
or  Virgiri  hero  in  Ihe  jEneid.  is 
kiod,  but  extend*  to  the  whole  >:[ 

3Sa-410.  It  ii  not  to  be  luppoa 
[iliy  Icuning;  for  the  kind  of  lea 
onler;  but  hit  deiign  wu,  by  « 
prorninpnl  plices,  to  iniprew  mar 
Malement  made  in  the  pnvioua 
i;mt  exlenl  of  pntpecl  aSbrded  It 

3ST.  from  tht  drttintd  mtlt.  ^r. 
of  the  Bortheni  puts,  lit  lUilinM  > 
(which  ii  to  be  undentood  of  all  tl 
the  principal  dij  of  Calhay.  a  pn 
Chams;  atid  Samarmnrf,  ty  Oxiik 
near  the  river  Oiut.  Tarvr't  tkn 
of  Tamerlane. 

From  the  northern  he  panes  l< 
!30n)  ta  PiK/mn,  or  Piki%,  of  Sii 
nninlry  of  Ihe  ancient  Sine  metili 
LaJiort,  two  great  ciliei  in  the  pmr: 
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Of  miglitiest  empire,  from  the  destined  walls 

Of  Cambalu,  seat  of  Catbaian  Can, 

And  Samarcand  bj  Oxns,  Temir's  throne, 

To  Paqoin  of  Sinaean  kings,  and  thence  390 

To  Agra  and  Lahore  of  great  Mogul, 

Bown  to  the  golden  Chersonese,  or  where 

The  Persian  in  Ecbatan  sat,  or  since 

In  Hispahan,  or  where  the  Russian  Czar 

In  Moscow,  or  the  Sultan  in  Bizance,  395 

Turchestan-bom  ;  nor  could  his  eye  not  ken 

Th'  empire  of  Negus  to  his  utmost  port 

Ercoco,  and  the  less  maritime  kings, 

Mombasa,  and  Quiloa,  and  Melind, 

And  So&la,  thought  Ophir,  to  the  realm  400 

Of  Congo,  and  Angola  farthest  south  : 

Or  thence  from  Niger  flood  to  Atlas  mount, 

The  kingdoms  of  Almansor,  Fez,  and  Sus, 

Morocco,  and  Algiers,  and  Tremisen : 

On  Europe  thence,  and  where  Rome  was  to  sway  405 

to  Ana,  as  they  are  adjoining,  and  a  great  part  of  their  temtoriet  lies  ii 
Aaia. — N. 

396.  Nor  could  hit  «ye,  4^. :  He  passes  now  into  Africa.  Nor  could  hi§  eye 
moi  ken  (discover)  <A'  empire  of  Negua :  The  Upper  Ethiopia,  or  the  land  of 
the  Ahyssinians,  subject  to  one  sovereign,  styled  in  their  own  language, 
Negut,  or  king,  and  by  the  Europeans,  Prester  John,  to  hi$  uimoat  port  Ereoeo^ 
or  Eiquico,  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  northeast  boundary  of  the  Abyssian  empire, 
emd  the  lete  maritime  kings,  the  lesser  kingdoms  on  the  sea  coast,  Mombtua^ 
and  Quiloa,  and  Melind^  all  near  the  line  (equinoctial)  in  Zanguebar,  a  great 
region  of  the  lower  Ethiopia  on  the  Eastern  or  Indian  Sea,  and  subject  to 
the  Portuguese.  Jind  Sifala,  thought  Ophir  (400) ,  another  kingdom  and  city 
on  the  same  sea,  mistaken  by  some  for  Ophir,  whence  Solomon  brought 
gold,  to  the  realm  of  Congo  (401) ,  a  kingdom  in  the  lower  Ethiopia  on  the 
western  shore,  as  the  others  were  on  the  eastern,  and  jSngola  fartheet  eoutk, 
another  kingdom  south  of  Congo ;  or  thefice  from  Niger  flood  (402) ,  the  river 
Niger,  that  divides  Negroland  into  two  parts,  to  Mae  Mount  in  the  moat 
western  parts  of  Africa;  the  kingdoms  cf  jilmantor,  the  countries  over  which 
Mmantor  was  king,  namely,  Fez  and  Sut,  Morocco  and  jSlgiert,  and  Tremittn^ 
all  kingdoms  in  Barbary. — N. 

405.  On  Europe  thence,  ifc. :  After  Africa  he  comes  to  Eurvpe.  Jnd 
where  Rome  wa$  to  eway  the  world :  The  less  is  said  of  Enropa  at  it  it  §•  well 

21* 


The  world.     In  spirit  pei^ape  be  »1m  »w 

Rich  Mexico,  the  seat  of  Montf nnan. 

And  Cqsco  id  Peru,  the  richet  seit 

Of  Alabalipa,  and  yet  llBS|Kii]'d 

Guiana,  whose  great  citj  Gervon's  bods  410 

Call  El  Dorado  ;  but  to  nobler  righM 

Michael  from  Adam's  oircM  tfa«film  rcrnond, 

W'bicb  lliRt  fabe  fruit,  thftt  ptoaaaoi  clever  n^t. 

Had  bred  ;  then  purged  with  enphrasj  and  me 

The  Tisual  nerru,  for  be  bad  much  to  are  ;  415 

And  from  the  well  of  Hfe  three  drops  ioBlUl'd. 

So  deep  ihe  pow'r  of  these  ingredicotj  ptecoed, 

E'en  to  thi.-  inmost  seat  of  mental  si^ibt, 

ThU  Adam,  uow  enforced  to  ctuso  his  Cj«*, 

^unk  down,  and  all  his  Bpiriu  iMCftmo  ontraaeecl ;  430 

But  him  the  gentle  Angel  bj  the  brad 

Soon  raised,  and  hb  attfUition  thus  rcokllM : 

knuwn.  In  ipirit  ptrkapt  Ac  aba  wv.'  Kc  oould  not  or*  It  Mmnt\m,m 
America  wu  on  Ihc  o|ipiiiil«  Mv  of  the  ^iobc ,  ncA  Mtita  in  Xottb  Am*- 
riti  tkt  MUt  o^  Afinf rnimt,  wiiD  iru  «ibdu«)  by  ihc  Spuiiah  jaicnU,CMtt«;, 
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Adam,  now  ope  thine  eyes,  and  first  behold 
Th'  effects  which  thy  original  crime  hath  wrought 
In  some  to  spring  from  thee,  who  never  touch M  425 

Th'  excepted  tree,  nor  with  the  snake  conspirM, 
Nor  sinnM  thy  sin  ;  yet  from  that  sin  derive 
Corruption,  to  bring  forth  more  violent  deeds. 

His  eyes  he  opened,  and  beheld  a  field, 
Part  arable  and  tilth,  whereon  were  sheaves  430 

New  reapM,  the  other  part  sheep-walks  and  folds ; 
In  th'  midst  an  altar  as  the  land-mark  stood. 
Rustic,  of  grassy  sord.     Thither  anon 
A  sweaty  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought 
First  fruits ;  the  green  ear  and  the  yellow  sheitf,  435 

Uncull'd,  as  came  to  hand.     A  shepherd  next, 
More  meek,  came  with  the  firstlings  of  his  flock 
Choicest  and  best ;  then  sacrificing,  laid 
The  inwards  and  their  fat,  with  incense  strow'd. 
On  the  cleft  wood,  and  all  due  rites  performed.  440 

.422,  Aec  a  prophetic  history ^.or  a'rQyelatioo  by  vision,  is  here  granted  to 
Xdam  respecting  his  fUture  desoeluiafts. 

430.  Tilth :  Tilled. 

434.  jt  tweaty  rtaper  (Cain) ,  tfc. :  Compare  the  account  here  given  with 

(itQ,  iv  2,  &c    The  poet  odds  that  Cain  took  the  fruits  uncuUedj  as  came  to 

hand,  whereas  Abel  selected  the  choicett  and  btU  of  his  flock ;  and  in  this 

some  interpreters  have  conceived  the  guilt  of  Cain  to  consist.    The  poet 

too  makes  them  ofier  both  upon  the  same  altar,  for  the  word  brought^  in 

Scripture  v which  Milton  likewise  retains  \  is  understood  of  their  bringing 

their  ofierings  to  some  common  place  of  worship ;  and  this  altar  he  makes 

of  turt  of  grassy  sord  (sward) ,  as  the  first  altars  are  represented  to  be,  and 

describes  the  sacrifice  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Homer.    The  Scripture 

says  only,  that  ^tkt  Lord  had  resptct  unto  Jibd  and  to  hit  offering;  but  unto 

Cain  amd  to  hit  tiering  he  had  not  respect  J^    The  poet  makes  this  respect  to 

AbePs  ofiering  to  be  a  fire  from  Heaven  consuming  it.     There  are  several 

instanoes  of  such  acceptance  in  Scripture.    Cain's  was  not  so  accepted  ;  for, 

says  the  poet,  hit  wot  not  tincere. — N. 

The  more  important  reason  for  this  non-acceptance  was,  that  in  AbePs  case 
there  was  the  exercise  of  faith  in  God  (probably  in  the  predicted  Messiah, 
indicated  by  the  kind  of  ofiering  he  presented — an  animal  sacrifice) ,  while, 
in  that  of  Cain  there  was  no  such  faith,  nor  outward  manifestation  of  it. 
Heb.  zi.  4 :  ^  By  faith  Abel  oflered  to  God  a  more  excdient  tacrifice  than 
Cain,"  kc    The  poet  himself  barely  alludes  to  this,  indeed  (458) . 


PARADISE   LOST- 

■  tifTiitig  soon  propitious  fire  from  HeaT>B 
.-'ini'tl  ;  with  Tiiinbli;  glance  and  giatefnl  Btoan ; 

<<;bi'r's  not,  for  fais  wfu  not  sincere; 

r.:it  h.-  inly  railed,  and  u  they  UJk'd, 

I-'  liiiii  into  ilip  iiiidi  iff  with  s  slon: 
,ii  1. ':!(  cut  lifo.     He  fell,  snd,  deadly  pale, 
>:iiiM  oiii  liis  fon]  with  znshing  blood  effosed. 
i<  ]i  at  lliat  A-^ht  WAS  Adam  in  his  heart 
^ii:iv'i) ;  and  thus  in  haste  to  th'  Angel  crj'd  : 
I  T.acher,  s>ime  preat  mischief  hath  bebll*!! 
liiat  iiiivk  man,  who  well  had  sacrificed  .' 
[  \r!\  ihu.'^  aud  pure  devotion  paid  - 
I"  irliom  Miehacl  thus  (he  also  moved)  replj'd: 
>'S''  two  arc  brt.'ihrcn,  Adam,  and  to  come 
T  <  f  thv  inm?.     Th'  unjust  the  just  hath  slain, 
r  .  nvv  that  hi?  brother's  offVing  found 
■111  lloav'n  afceptancB:  but  the  bloodj  hct 
!l  '"■  avoniu'd.  and  th'  other's  Gtitb  approved, 
'"  IV  TL-n-ard,  thouj^h  here  tboo  see  bitn  die 
IHiil;  in  dust  and  pore-     To  which  our  nre  : 
.-  '   '..>tb  f-r  the  deod  and  for  the  c 
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Of  Death,  and  many  are  the  ways  that  lead 

To  his  grim  cave,  all  dismal :  yet  to  sense 

More  terrible  at  th'  entraDce  than  within.  470 

Some,  as  tbou  saw^st,  by  violent  stroke  shall  die, 

By  fire,  flood,  famine,  by  intemp'rance  more 

In  meats  and  drinks,  which  on  the  earth  shall  bring 

Diseases  dire,  of  which  a  monstrous  crew 

Before  thee  shall  appear  ;  that  thou  may'st  know  475 

What  misery  th'  inabstinenoe  of  Eve 

Shall  bring  on  men.     Immediately  a  place 

Before  his  eyes  appeared,  sad,  noisome,  dark, 

A  laiar-house  it  seemM,  wherein  were  laid 

Numbers  of  all  diseased,  all  maladies  480 

Of  ghastly  spasm  or  racking  torture,  qualms 

Of  heart-sick  agony,  all  fev'rous  kinds. 

Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs, 

Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  colic  pangs, 

Demoniac  frenzy,  moping  melancholy,  485 

And  moon-struck  madness,  pining  atrophy, 

Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence. 

Dropsies  and  asthmas,  and  joint-racking  rheums. 

Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans ;  Despair 

477.  hnmediatdy  a  plart^  tfc. :  The  second  vision  sets  before  him  the  image 
of  death  in  a  great  variety  of  appearances.  The  angeli  to  g;ive  a  general 
idea  of  those  effects  which  his  guilt  had  brought  upon  his  posterity,  places 
before  him  a  large  hospital,  or  lazar-house  filled  with  persons  lying  under 
all  kinds  of  mortal  diseases. — ^A. 

486.  Airophf :  Defect  of  nutrition,  producing  emaciation. 

487.  JHarasffWf :  Consumption  accompanied  with  a  wasting  fever. 

489.  The  breaks  and  pauses  in  this  verse  are  admirable ;  and  this  beauty 
is  improved  by  each  period's  beginning  with  the  same  letter  d : 
'*  Dire  wti  the  toning,  deep  the  groexii  ;  Deipsir.*' 

Substitute  any  other  word  in  the  room  of  dire  or  dtep,  and  you  will  per- 
ceive the  difference,  and  then  follows : 

'*  And  over  them  tiitim|ihant  Death  hit  dsrt 
Shook.  iMit  delny'd  to  strike." 

As  the  imsgA  is  wonderfully  fine,  so  it  is  excellently  expressed  with  the 
solemn  pause  upon  the  firbt  syllable  of  the  line  $hook»  One  thinks  that  he 
almost  sees  the  dart  shaking. — N. 


Hia  best  of  tout,  aod  gare  1 
A  space,  till  firmer  though b 
And,  scarce  recov'ring  word 

0  uii^rablc  mankiDd  !  to 
Degraded  !  to  what  wretcbct 
Better  end  here  uohoro.     Vt 
To  he  thna  wrested  from  na  : 
Obtruded  od  qb  thus  .-  who  if 
What  we  receive,  would  eithe 
Life  oBer'd,  or  soon  beg  to  la; 
Gtad  to  be  so  dismisH'd  in  pe«< 
The  image  of  God,  id  man  ere 
So  goodlj'  and  erect,  though  fa 
To  Buch  DDsigfatlj  Buff'rioga  be 
Under  iahumaD  paios  ?     Why 
KctainiDg  still  divine  siniilitade 
Id  part,  from  such  deformities  I 
And,  for  his  Maker's  image  sal 

Their  Maker's  image,  aoswei 

4H.  O^rm:  Dcfonned. 
493.  Jdam  mpt,  ^. :  Tlli*  thought, 
from  Shalupeue,  whoie  word*  Miltoi 
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Forsook  them  when  themsolres  they  vilify'd 

To  serve  ungoyemM  appetite,  and  took 

His  image  whom  thej  served,  a  brutish  vice, 

Inductive  munly  to  the  sin  of  Eve. 

Therefore,  so  abject  is  their  punishment,  520 

Disfiguring  not  Ood^s  likeness,  but  their  own. 

Or,  if  his  likeness,  by  themselves  defaced, 

While  they  pervert  pure  Nature's  healthful  rules 

To  loathsome  sickness ;  worthily,  since  they 

Ood's  image  did  not  revVenoe  in  themselves.  525 

I  yield  it  just,  said  Adam,  and  submit. 
But  is  there  yet  no  other  way,  besides 
These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  our  connatural  dust  ? 

There  is,  said  Michael,  if  thou  well  observe  530 

The  rule  of — Not  too  much :  by  Temperance  taught, 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink 'st ;  seeking  from  thence 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight, 
Till  many  years  over  thy  head  return  : 

So  may*st  thou  live  till,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou  drop.     .  y       ^525 
Into  thy  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  ease 
Gather 'd,  not  harshly  pluck'd  ;  for  death  mature. 
This  is  old  ag3 ;  but  then  thou  must  outlive 

517.  To  urve  ungovemed  appetite :  Appetite  here  is  made  a  person,  ^dnd 
look  kU  image  whom  they  nerved :  The  image  of  ungovemed  appetite.  A 
knttitk  .degrading  vice:  That  was  the  principal  occasion  of  the  sin  of  Eve. 
Imdmetivi  makdy  to  the  tin  of  Eve :  How  different  is  this  image  from  God's 
image.  •■  described  IV.  291.— N. 

531.  7^  rule  cf—Not  too  much :  **  Ne  quid  nimis."— N. 

536.  Mother'i  lap :  The  Earth.  An  allusion  may  here  be  made  to  an  in- 
cident mentioned  by  Livy,  Book  i.  chap.  56,  where  Brutus  is  said  to  have 
imprinted  a  kiss  upon  the  earth,  because  she  was  the  common  mother  of  all 
mortals. 

538.  Bui  then  thou  mutt  outlivey  4rr. :  There  is  something  very  just  and 
poetical  in  this  description  of  the  miseries  of  old  age,  so  finely  contrasted  as 
they  are  with  the  opiiosite  pleasures  of  youth.  It  is  indved  short,  but  vastly 
expressive,  and  I  think  ought  to  excite  the  pity  as  well  as  the  admiration 
of  the  reader ;  siuce  the  poor  poet  is  here  no  doubt  describing  what  he  felt 
at  the  time  be  wrote  it,  being  then  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  troubled  with 
Tarious  inflrmitiee.— Tkyxb. 


1*0  we^h  thy  spirits  down, 
Tbe  balm  of  life.     To  wbo 

Hencefiirlh  I  fly  not  deal 
Life  much,  bent  rather  bow 
Fairest  and  easiest,  of  this  c 
T\'hich  I  must  keep  till  my 
Of  rend'ring  np,  and  palicnl 
My  dissolutioD.     Michael  re; 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate 
Live  well ;  how  long,  or  ahor 
And  now  prepare  thee  for  an 

He  look'd,  and  saw  a  spaci 
Were  tents  of  various  hne  ;  b 
Of  cattle  grazing  ;  others,  whi 
Of  instruments,  that  made  mc 
Wbs  heard,  of  harp  and  orgmn 
Theu  stops  and  chords,  was  h 
liiBtioet  through  all  proportion 

331.  Jtfmd:  Wait  fn. 

333-M.  A«r  ton,  4c. :  Camphell  n 
of  tbe  preccplive  atyle  receive  no  tm 
imponanl  lewoiu  are  coucbed  ia  Itww 

KM.  PtmHuaaaii:  "Permittel 

SSI.  Thitt,  4c. .-  ThoM  ot  Cain''  <>• 
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Pled  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Id  other  part  stood  one  who,  at  the  forge 

Labouring,  two  massy  clods  of  iron  and  brass  565 

Had  melted  (whether  found  where  casual  fire 

Had  wasted  woods  on  mountain  or  in  vale, 

Down  to  the  veins  of  earth,  thence  gliding  hot 

To  some  cavers  month  ;  or  whether  washM  by  stream 

From  under  ground) :  the  liquid  ore  he  drain'd  570 

Into  fit  moulds  prepared  ;  from  which  he  formed 

First  his  own  tools ;  then  what  might  else  be  wrought 

Fnsile,  or  grav'n  in  metal.     After  these, 

But  on  the  hither  side,  a  different  sort 

From  the  high  neighboring  hills,  which  were  their  seat,        575 

Down  to  the  plain  descended.     By  their  guise, 

Jnst  men  they  seem'd,  and  all  their  study  bent 

To  worship  Ood  aright,  and  know  his  works 

Not  hid ;  nor  those  things  last  which  might  preserve 

Freedom  and  peace  to  men.     They  on  the  plain  580 

Long  had  not  walk'd,  when,  from  the  tents,  behold 

A  bevy  of  fair  women,  richly  gay 

In  gems  and  wanton  dress !     To  th'  harp  they  snng 

Soft  amorous  ditties,  and  in  dance  came  on. 

563.  Rmmami  fugu€ :  A  musical  compositioD,  in  which  the  itverol  parti 
foUow  meh  othtr  (Irom  fuga^  flight ,  each  repeating  the  subject  at  a  certaiu 
interval,  above  or  below  the  preceding  part. — Brands. 

504.  Sioodone:  Tubal-Cain,  Gen.  iv.  20-22. 

573.  Fu$il :  Flowing,  in  a  melted  state.  Graven :  Carved.  Jifter  that  : 
As  being  the  descendants  of  the  younger  brother.  Bui  on  the  hither  tide : 
Cain  having  been  banished  into  a  more  distant  country.  jS  different  tort : 
The  posterity  of  Seth,  wholly  diflTerent  from  that  of  Cain.  From  the  high 
nmghbouring  hillt  which  were  their  teat :  Having  their  habitation  in  the 
mountains  near  Paradise.  Down  to  the  plain  detcended :  Where  the  Cainites 
dwelt.  By  their  guite  just  men  they  teem'd^  S^c. :  The  Scripture  itself  speaks 
of  them  as  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God.  jSnd  know  hit  workt  not  hid : 
Joaephus,  and  other  writers,  inform  us  that  they  were  addicted  to  the  study 
of  natural  philosophy,  and  especially  of  astronomy  (Antiq.  lib.  i.  c.  2) .  Nor 
tkooe  tkmgt  last  which  m>ght preurve :  Nor  was  it  their  last  care  and  study  to 
know  those  things  which  might  preserve  freedom  and  peace  to  men.^S. 

583.  Bepy:  Company. 

F  F 


njmcn,  then  first  to  mania^  til 
With  TetBt  and  music  all  the  tent 
Such  happy  iDtcrvicw,  and  fair  ei 
Of  love  and  joulh  n"t  Inst,  songs. 
And  charming  «y  in  phonies,  attach 
Of  Adam,  goun  ini^lined  t'  admit  d 
The  bent  of  nature  ;  which  he  tbu 

True  opener  of  mine  ejes,  prim. 
Aluch  better  seems  this  vision,  and 
Of  peaceful  days  portends,  than  th 
Those  were  of  hate  and  dpalh,  or  p 
Here  Nature  seems  fulfill'd  in  all  h 

To  whom  thus  Michael :  Judge  n 
By  pleasure,  though  to  nature  seemi 
Created,  as  then  art,  to  nobler  end, 
Holy  and  pure,  conformity  divine. 
Those  tents  thou  saw'st  n)  pleasant ' 
Of  wickedness,  wherein  shall  dwell  h 
Who  slew  his  brother.  Studious  th< 
Of  arts  that  polish  life,  inTcntors  rai 
Unmindful  of  their  Maker,  though  h 
Taught  them  ;  but  they  bis  ^fts  acl 
Yet  they  a  beauteous  oSispring  shall 
For  that  fair  female  troop  thon  saw'i 
Of  Goddesses,  so  blithe.  «>  "•—-"■ 
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Ti'et  empty  of  all  good,  wherein  oonsistB 
^Women^s  domestic  hoDoar  and  chief  praise ; 
fired  only  and  completed  to  the  taste 

Of  lostful  appetence,  to  sing,  to  dance, 

To  dress,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye ; —  620 

To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  liyes 

Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 

Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame, 

Ignobly  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smiles 

Of  these  flEiir  atheists  ;  and  now  swim  in  joy,  625 

Ere  long  to  swim  at  large  ;  and  laugh,  for  which 

The  world  ere  long  a  world  of  tears  must  weep. 
To  whom  thus  Adam,  of  short  joy  bereft : 

O  pity  and  shame,  that  they,  who  to  live  well 

EnterM  so  &ir,  should  turn  aside  to  tread  630 

Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  mid-way  fetint ! 

But  still  I  see  the  tenor  of  Man's  woe 

Holds  on  the  same,  from  Woman  to  begin. 
From  Man's  effeminate  slackness  it  begins, 

Said  th'  Angel,  who  should  better  hold  his  place  635 

By  wisdom,  and  superior  gifts  received. 

But  now  prepare  thee  for  another  Fcene. 
He  look'd,  and  saw  wide  territory  spread 

Before  him  ;  towns  and  rural  works  between  \ 

Cities  of  men,  with  lofty  gates  and  towVs,  640 

Concourse  in  arms,  fierce  faces  threatening  war, 

Giants  of  mighty  bone,  and  bold  emprise : 

Part  wield  their  arms,  part  curb  the  foaming  steed, 

Single  or  in  array  of  battle  ranged 

(1122,  Sotu  of  God :  Descendants  of  Seth,  Gen.  vi.  1-4 ;  but  there  are  pas- 
sages in  this  poem  which  countenance  the  exploded  notion  of  the  angels 
being  intended,  III.  403 ;  V.  447  ;  also  in  Par.  Reg.  II.  178. 

02(^27.  Swim  at  large  .  .  .  world  of  tear* :  Witty  allusions  to  the  deluge, 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  depravity  to  which  these  unlawfid  or  ill- 
advised  marriages  gave  rise,  Gen.  vi.  4-13. 

037.  Another  teene :  That  of  war,  which  causes  Adam  to  shed  tears,  and 
pour  forth  most  pathetic  and  just  lamentations,  074-^. 

042.  Empriu:  Enterprise. 
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Bolh  horse  ftnd  foot ; 


>r  idl;  mnat'riag  eiwd. 
'ly  iL  band  select  from  furaiee  dHree 
A  hfvd  of  bocTCC,  fair  oxen  Kod  F^r  kiao. 
From  a  fat  meadow-ground ;   or  Quecj  flock. 
Eves  and  their  bleating  lainbs  oxer  tb»  pbUa, 
TLt'ir  booty.     Scarce  wvlb  life  tlie  sliL>pIi<;Tdt  fly, 
But  cdl  in  aid  ;  which  uialieB  a  blood/  tity. 
With  crufl  louniaaieDt  the  siiuadrons  join; 
Wlipri'  cattle  pastured  lale,  now  eratliit'd  lios 
With  carcases  and  amis  th'  iiimigBUiDd  field 
Deserted.     Others,  to  ft  city  itroag 
Lay  siege,  eacamp'd  ;  by  balleiy,  scale,  and  mmfl 
AssauUitig ;  otbers,  from  iho  wall,  defeod 
AViih  d:irt  and  javelin,  stones  and  snlpU'roas  ftra : 
On  each  hand  sliiught^r  and  gt^atic  deeds. 
Iq  other  part  the  scepter'd  heralds  call 
To  council  Id  the  city  gates.      Anon 
Grey-beaded  men  and  grave,  with  warriors  mix'd. 
Assemble,  and  harangues  are  heard  ;  bat  soos 
In  faoii^'us  opposition,  till  at  la$t 
Of  luiddie  age  one  risiiw. 


6I»^     W 
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Throu^  an  the  plain ;  and  refbge  none  was  foimd. 

Adam  was  all  in  tears,  and  to  his  Gaide 

Lamenting,  tornM  full  sad  :  O  what  are  these  ?  675 

Death's  ministers,  not  men,  who  thus  deal  death 

Inhumanly  to  men,  and  multiply 

Ten  thousand  fold  the  sin  of  him  who  slew 

His  brother !  for  of  whom  such  massacre 

Make  they  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  men  ?  680 

But  who  was  that  just  man,  whom  had  not  Heay'n 

Bescued,  had  in  his  righteousness  been  lost  ? 

To  whom  thus  Michael :  These  are  the  product 
Of  those  ill-mated  marriages  thou  saw'st ; 
Where  good  with  bad  were  match'd  ;  who  of  themselves    685 
Abhor  to  join,  and  by  imprudence  miz'd. 
Produce  prodigious  births  of  body  or  mind. 
Such  were  these  giants,  n^en  of  high  renown  ; 
For  in  those  days  might  only  shall  be  admired, 
And  yalour  and  heroic  virtue  call'd ;  690 

To  overcome  in  battle  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils  with  infinite 
Man-slaughter,  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 
Of  human  glory,  and  for  glory  done 

Of  triumph,  to  be  styled  great  conquerors,  695 

Patrons  of  mankind,  Gods,  and  sons  of  Oods : 
Destroyers  rightlier  call'd,  and  plagues  of  men. 
Thus  fiime  shall  be  achieved,  renown  on  earth. 
And  what  most  merits  fiime  in  silence  hid. 
But  he  the  seventh  from  thee,  whom  thou  beheld'st  700 

The  only  righteous  in  a  world  perverse. 
And  therefore  hated,  therefore  so  beset 
With  foes  for  daring  single  to  be  just. 
And  utter  odious  truth,  that  God  would  come 

687.  ProdigiouM  birth*  of  body  or  mind :  Milton  leaves  to  the  reader  to 
cbooee  between  the  two  interpretations,  that  these  men  were  either  of 
gigantic  stature  and  power,  or  of  gigantic  wickedness. 

600.  CatUd:  Held  in  esteem. 

604.  For  glory  done  (f  triumph,  if€. :  And  shall  be  done  for  the  glory  of 
triumph,  for  the  purpose  of  being  styled  grtal  eom/jturon^  4^. 


He  look'd  md  nw  the  fu 
The  hraxen  throat  of  war  ht> 
AH  now  was  turn'd  to  jollity 
To  luiurj  and  riot,  fi;ast  and 
Marryiag  or  proftiluting,  as  1 
Bape  or  adaltcry,  where  pass. 
Allured  tbcm  :  theacc  from  c 
At  length  a  reyeretid  sire  amt 
Aad  of  their  doings  great  dbli 
And  toBtifiitl  against  their  way 
Frequented  their  assemblies,  w 
Triumphs  or  festivals,  and  to  tl 
CoDTcreioD  and  repentaaoe,  as 
In  prison  tinder  judgments  imm 
Sut  all  in  vsm  :  which  when  he 
CoDteuding,  and  remored  hia  te 
Then  from  the  monnuun,  bewln 
Began  to  build  a  Teasel  of  huge 
Measured  by  cnt»t,  length,  and 
Smear'd  round  with  pilch,  and  i 
Contrived ;  and  of  proTisiotM  lai 

711.  H^dl  ii  iDTCiMd  bjr  tbe  more 
718,  te.  To  keep  up  an  arr— >•'- 
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For  man  and  beast ;  when  lo,  a  wonder  strange  f 

Of  eyerj  beast,  and  bird,  and  insect  small, 

Game  sevens  and  pairs,  and  enterM  in  as  tangbt  735 

Their  order :  last,  the  sire  and  his  three  sons 

With  their  four  wives  ;  and  God  made  f&st  the  door. 

Meanwhile  the  south  wind  rose,  and  with  black  wings 

Wide  hov'ring,  all  the  clouds  together  drove 

From  under  Heaven  ;  the  hills,  to  their  supply,  740 

Vapour,  and  exhalation  dusk  and  moist, 

Sent  up  amain.     And  now  the  thickenM  skj 

Like  a  dark  ceiling  stood ;  down  rushed  the  rain 

Impetuous,  and  continued  till  the  earth 

No  more  was  seen.     The  floating  vessel  swum  745 

Uplifted,  and  secure  with  beaked  prow. 

Rode  tilting  o'er  the  waves :  all  dwellings  else 

Flood  overwhelm 'd,  and  them  with  all  their  pomp 

Peep  under  water  roll'd  ;  sea  cover M  sea. 

Sea  without  shore :  and  in  their  palaces,  750 

Where  luxury  late  reignM,  sea  monsters  whelpM 

And  stabled.     Of  mankind,  so  numerous  late, 

All  left,  in  one  small  bottom  swum  imbarkM. 

How  didst  thou  grieve  then,  Adam,  to  behold 

The  end  of  all  thy  offspring,  end  so  sad,  755 

Depopulation !     Thee  another  flood. 

Of  tears  and  sorrow  a  flood,  thee  also  drownM, 

And  sunk  thee  as  thy  sons ;  till  gently  rearM 

By  th'  Angel,  on  thy  feet  thou  stood'st  at  last, 

Though  comfortless,  as  when  a  father  mourns  760 

738.  The  description  of  the  deluge  here  given  hy  Milton  bean  in  many 
particnian  a  great  resemblance  to  the  deluge  of  Deucaleon,  described  by 
Ovid,  Book  i.  260-355 ;  but  with  great  judgment  has  he  omitted  everything 
redundant  or  puerile  in  the  Latin  poet. — ^A. 

742.  jimain :  At  once. 

749.  A  new  sea  covered  the  old  one. 

753.  JU  (that  were)  Irft. 

754.  The  transition  made  by  the  poet  from  the  vision  of  the  deluge  to  the 
eoDcem  it  occasioned  in  Adam,  is  exquisitely  graceful,  and  oopied  after 
Virgil;  yet  the  first  thcwgfat  is  rather  in  the  qiirit  of  Ovid. 


With  thought  th&t  they  mnBt  I 
Hencerorth  to  b«  foretold  what 
Htm  or  his  children  :  cvU  he  n 
Which  Doither  hia  forekDowtng 
And  he  the  future  evil  shall  no 
Id  appreheDsion  thmn  in  sabal«i 
Giievoiu  to  bear.     But  that  cai 
Man  is  not  whom  to  warn :  tbos 
Famine  and  angxiish  will  at  last 
Wand'ring  that  waterj  desert. 
When  riolence  was  ceased,  and  i 
Alt  would  have  then  gone  well,  | 
With  length  of  bappj  daji  tli«  n 
Bnt  I  was  far  deceived  :  for  now  1 
Peace  to  corrupt  no  less  than  wa 
How  comes  it  thus  r     Unfold,  oe 
And  whether  here  the  race  of  ma 
To  whom  thus  Michael :  Tbosi 
In  triumph  and  laxnrions  wealth, 
First  seen  in  acts  of  prowess  emi: 
And  great  exploits,  bnt  of  true  ri 
Who,  hBTiBg  spilt  much  blood.  » 
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Fame  in  the  world,  high  titles,  and  rich  prey. 
Shall  change  their  course  to  pleasure,  ease,  and  sloth, 
Surfeit,  and  lust,  till  wantonness  and  pride  595 

liaise  oat  of  friendship  hostile  deeds  in  peace. 
The  conqaer'd  a^so,  and  enslaved  by  war, 
Shall,  with  tCeir  freedom  lost,  all  virtue  lose 
And  fear  of  God,  from  whom  their  pietj  feignM 
In  sharp  contest  of  battle  found  no  aid  800 

Against  invaders ;  therefore  cool'd  in  zeal, 
Thenceforth  shall  practice  how  to  live  secure. 
Worldly  or  dissolute,  on  what  their  lords 
Shall  leave  them  to  enjoy ;  for  th'  earth  shall  bear 
More  than  enough,  that  temperance  may  be  try'd:  805 

So  all  shall  turn  degenerate,  all  depraved. 
Justice  and  temperance,  truth  and  faith  forgot 
One  man  except,  the  only  son  of  light 
'    In  a  dark  age,  against  example  good, 
Against  allurement,  custom,  and  a  world  810 

Offended ;  fearless  of  reproach  and  scorn, 
Or  violence,  he  of  their  wicked  ways 
Shall  them  admonish,  and  before  them  set 
The  paths  of  righteousness,  how  much  more  safe, 
And  full  of  peace ;  denouncing  wrath  to  come  815 

On  their  impenitence  ;  and  shall  return 
Of  them  derided,  but  of  God  observed 
The  one  just  man  alive.     By  his  command 
Shall  build  a  wond^rous  ark,  as  thou  beheld'st 
To  save  himself  and  hoosehold  from  amidst  830 

A  world  devote  to  universal  wrack. 
No  sooner  he,  with  them  of  man  and  beast 
Select  for  life,  shall  in  the  ark  be  lodged. 
And  shelter^  round,  but  all  the  cataracts 

7M.  ShMwUkfmiom  ioti,  fv. :  Milton  ererywhere  sbowa  his  lore  of 
liberty;  and  here  he  obMivef  very  rightly  that  th«  loa  of  liberty  k  iood 
followed  by  the  lo«  of  all  virtue  and  rtligioii. — ^X. 

809.  Contrary  to  the  example  of  othen,  food. 

831.  Ikvote:  Devoted. 

834^  CatmrgOM :  In  the  Arabic,  Septuafint,  Syriac,  and  Latin  wutiaoB  of 
22 


.unu  me  greftt  nver  mi 
And  there  take  root  an  ■ 
The  haant  or  kbIs,  and  t 
To  loach  tbcc  that  God  ; 
No  eanctitj,  if  dodc  be  tl 
By  men  who  there  fre(juc 
Aod  now  what  further  shi 
He  lookM,  and  saw  the 

UCDcaia,  thi*  ii  the  tmulation  or 

62«.  Jil  fmutlaiia  if  Ai  itrp 

829.  It  it  the  opinion  of  muij 
hj  Ibe  Muff,  ud  our  luthor  d 
Putk'd  if  U(  iorn'd  JLad .  So  [bat 
•ltd  while  II  poured  along  like  ■  vi 
■njthing  to  obitnict  iheir  patnge, 
it  were  :  wul  bence  the  uicienU  ha 


Doirm  (*«  gnat  rivtr  (o  llu  opnnf  , 
tea,  la  the  Penian  Golf.  Tbe;w 
paiticularly  ii  called  in  Scripliin 
Gen.  XV.  18.— N. 

835.  Ora :  A  ipedei  of  irhalii. 
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Whicb  now  abated ;  for  the  oloods  were  flsd, 

Driven  by  a  keen  north-wind,  that,  blowing  dry, 

Wrinkled  the  face  of  deluge,  as  decay M  ; 

And  the  clear  sun  on  his  wide  watery  glass 

Oaied  hot,  and  of  the  fresh  wave  largely  drew,  845 

As  after  thirst ;  which  made  their  flowing  shrink 

From  standing  lake  to  tripping  ebb,  that  8tole 

With  soft  foot  towards  the  Beep,  who  now  had  stopt 

His  sluices,  as  the  Heaven  his  windows  shut. 

l^he  ark  no  more  now  floats,  but  seems  on  ground,  850 

Fast  on  the  top  of  some  high  monntaio  fixM. 

And  now  the  tops  of  hills  as  rocks  appear : 

With  clamour  thence  the  rapid  currents  drive 

Towards  the  retreating  sea  their  furious  tide. 

Forthwith  from  out  the  ark  a  raven  flies,  855 

And  after  him,  the  surer  messenger, 

A  dove,  sent  forth  once  and  again  to  spy 

Green  tree  or  ground  whereon  his  foot  may  light. 

The  second  time  returning,  in  his  bill 

An  olive  leaf  he  brings ;  pacific  sign.  860 

843.  Wrinkied  tht  face,  i^c. :  The  deluge  \b  here  perBonified,  and  repre- 
■ented  with  the  wiinklce  of  old  age,  being  about  to  disappear.  The  imagef 
though  exact,  is  regarded  at  fiu--fetched. 

844.  The  iwi  'u  next  perMnified  in  a  happier  manner.  He  lookii  into  the 
diluvial  ocean  as  his  mirror.  He  drinks,  a  after  thirtt,  <f  the  frtah  irave,  the 
process  of  rapid  evaporation  produced  by  the  sun^s  rays  being  alluded  to. 
Wave  is  here  put  for  teavet,  as  we  infer  from  the  next  line,  which  speaks  of 
tkeir  flowing. 

847.  The  ebb,  or  reflux  water,  is  here  beautifully  personifled.  He  steals 
with  soft  foot  towards  the  deep.  The  deep  is  personified.  He  ttope  hie 
duket :  The  openings  miraculously  made,  which  let  out  his  waters  upon  the 
earth.  The  sacred  writer  (Gen.  vii.  11;  viii.  3),  and  the  poet  SiS-JS) 
seem  to  suppose  that,  besides  the  ocean,  ther?  is  an  immense  reservoir  i\ 
water  enclosed  in  the  earth.  They  call  it  the  "  Deep,"  the  "  Fountains  of  the 
Deep ;"  and  to  this  source,  and  to  the  eaiaraeti^  or  water-spoi:ts  of  Heaven, 
they  attribute  the  deluge.    Heaven  (S40)  is  personified  also. 

860.  Pacific  eign:  Sign  of  peace,  of  God's  mercy  to  mankind.  The  olive 
was  sacred  to  Pallas^  and  borne  by  those  who  sued  for  |ieace,  as  being  the 
emblem  of  it,  and  of  plenty : 

"  racif«rcqa«  mana  ramum  prvtendit  olive** 

j:n.  Tiu.  110. 
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Anon  dry  groand  Mppecra,  rad  frgia  Ua  aric 

The  ■oeicnt  sire  desceoda  witlt  ^0  Iris  tnin  : 

Then,  with  up1irt«d  haoib  ajid  ej«a  deront, 

Gntefal  to  Hi^av'n,  over  hb  hud  bdiokb 

A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  ihe  cloud  a  bow 

Conspicuous  with  three  listed  coloan  pjf. 

Betokening  ppsee  from  God  and  eavenani  aow. 

Whereat  the  heart  of  Adam,  erst  ho  sad, 

Greattj  rejoiced,  and  thus  hia  joy  broke  forth; 

0  thou,  who  fotare  things  canst  r«pres^t 

As  present,  heav'nif  loatmetcr,  I  revire 

At  tbb  last  sight ;  asaorod  tlMt  mas  attall  Utc 

With  all  the  orealnres,  and  their  seed  prsMrvw. 

Far  less  I  now  lament  for  one  whole  world 

Of  wicked  sons  destroj'd,  than  I  rejoice 

For  one  man  found  so  perfect  and  so  JWt, 

That  God  vouefajafes  to  raise  another  world 

From  bini  and  all  his  anger  la  for^t. 

But  say,  ichat  mean  those  eolour'd  streaks  in  Beav^ 

Distended,  as  the  brow  of  God  appeased  i 

Or  iMTe  thsr  u  a  iow*n  ntwa  to  bind 
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The  earth  again  by  flood,  nor  let  the  sea 

Surpass  his  bounds,  nor  rain  to  drown  the  world 

With  man  therein  or  beast ;  but  when  he  brings 

Over  the  earth  a  olond,  will  therein  set 

His  triple-coloured  bow,  whereon  to  look, 

And  call  to  mind  his  covenant.     Day  and  night, 

Seed-time  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoar  j  frost. 

Shall  hold  their  course,  till  fire  purge  all  things  new, 

Both  Heaven  and  £arth,  wherein  the  just  shidl  dwell. 

895.  With  man  tktnm  w  beaai :  The  Its!  teim  is  nsed  in  a  widor 
I  comprehending  also  the 
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THE   AKOl 

Tin  Angel  Hichatl  oaatiD(m,froai  the 
Aen,  in  tb«  rocDtioii  of  Abnlmn,  oomet 
Sefd  of  the  Womui  itHOl  be,  which  wu 
Ulj  hii  ineaiiBtioD,  dnth,  immectioa, 


CluiTch  till  hi*  (ecnad  coniing ;  Adun,  gr 
tboM  reUlioDi  ud  proniiie*,  docendi  tb«  . 
who  all  thii  while  h^  llept,  but  with  (ent 

Am,  tha  Ge>T  nroid  wtrini  behind  than, 
■ttfiaaa  to  gmid  tha  plwa. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Tbx  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books  are  built  upon  the  single  circumstance 
of  the  renaoval  of  our  first  parents  from  Paradise ;  but  though  this  is  not  in 
itself  so  great  a  subject  as  that  in  most  of  the  foregoing  Books,  it  is  extended 
and  diversified  with  so  many  surprising  incidents  and  pleasing  episodes,  that 
these  last  two  Books  can  by  no  means  be  looked  upon  as  unequal  purts  of 
this  divine  poem.  It  may  be  added,  that,  had  not  Milton  represented  our 
first  parents  as  driven  out  of  Paradise,  his  &11  of  man  would  not  have  been 
complete,  and,  consequently,  his  action  would  have  been  imperfect. — ^A. 

But  there  is  another  topic  of  remark  which -the  concluding  Book  of  Mil- 
ton's divine  poem  suggests :  it  is  his  comparative  affluence  of  invention.  The 
•entence  upon  Adam  might  have  been  attended  by  immediate  expulsion ; 
but  how  gracious  is  the  divine  condescension,  to  allow  some  interval  of  re- 
flection, and,  previously  to  ejectment,  to  fortify  the  minds  of  the  repentant 
pair  with  anticipated  knowledge  and  distant  consolation  1  Thus  the  interest 
of  the  poem  is  kept  alive  with  the  reader  to  the  last  line.  The  whole  of 
the  Twelfth  Book  closely  relates  to  Adam  and  his  posterity ;  and  so  delight- 
ful are  these  soothing  hopes  of  happiness  administered  by  the  archangel, 
that  we,  equally  with  Adam,  forget  that  we  aie  to  quit  Paradise,  and  are, 
like  him,  heart-struck  by  the  sudden  warning,  that  *^  the  hour  is  come,  the 
very  minute  of  it ;"  and  attend  the  ^  hastening  angel,  to  the  gates  of  exclu- 
•ion,  with  all  the  sad  and  lingering  acquiesoenct  of  our  first  parents." — ^E.  B. 
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Ab  one  who  in  bis  journey  bates  at  noon, 

TLoDgb  bent  on  speed,  so  here  ifa'  Aroh- Anget  puwed 

Betwixt  the  world  destroy'd  and  vrorld  restored. 

If  Adam  augbt  perhaps  might  interpose  ; 

Then  with  trandtion  sweet  new  speech  resanea. 

Thus  thou  bast  seen  one  world  begin  and  toAi 
And  man,  as  from  a  seoond  stock,  proceed. 
.Much  thou  biist  yet  to  see,  but  I  perceire 
Tbv  mortal  sisbt  to  fail :  obiecta  divine 
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With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  right 

Shall  lead  their  lives,  and  multiply  apace, 

Labouring  the  soil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop, 

Com,  wine,  and  oil :  and  from  the  herd  or  flook, 

Oft  sacrificing  bullook,  lamb,  or  kid,  20 

With  large  wine-off 'rings  pour'd,  and  sacred  feast, 

Shall  spend  their  days  in  joy  unblamed,  and  dwell 

Long  time  in  peace,  by  families  and  tribes, 

Under  paternal  role,  tiU  one  shall  rise, 

Of  proud  ambitious  heart ;  who  not  content  25 

With  fiur  equality,  fraternal  state, 

Win  arrogate  dominion  undeserved 

Over  his  brethren,  and  quite  dispossess 

Concord  and  law  of  nature  from  the  earth. 

Hunting,  (and  men  not  beasts  shall  be  his  game,)  80 

With  war  and  hostile  snare  such  as  refuse 

Subjection  to  his  empire  tyrannous  : 

A  mighty  hunter  thence  he  shall  be  styled 

Before  the  Lord,  as  in  despite  of  Heav'n, 

Or  from  Heav'n  claiming  second  sov'reignty ;  35 


IS.  With  mmt  regard^  ifc. :  Thii  answers  to  the  silver  tge  of  the  poeti ; 
the  Paradisaical  state  ii  the  golden  one :  that  of  iron  begins  soon  (24)  .^R. 

24.  TUl  ont  thall  n'se,  ^. :  It  ii  generally  agreed  that  the  first  govern- 
ments of  the  world  were  patriarchal,  by  famUm  and  inbe$;  and  that  Nim- 
rod  was  the  first  who  laid  the  foundations  of  kingly  ^vemment  among 
mankind.  Onr  author,  therefore  (who  was  no  friend  to  kingly  government 
at  the  best),  represents  him  in  a  very  bad  lighl,  as  a  most  wicked  and  insu* 
lent  tjrrant ;  hut  he  has  great  authorities,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  to  jot* 
tify  him  lor  so  doing.  The  Scripture  says  of  Nimrod,  Gen.  x.  9.  that  *^  he 
was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord."  And  this  our  author  UDderstands  in 
its  worst  sense  of  hunting  men,  and  not  beasts  (30) ,  by  persecution,  oppies- 
sion,  and  tyranny.  The  phrase,  brfort  the  Lord^  seems  to  be  made  use  of  by 
way  of  exaggeration,  and  in  a  bad  sense,  as  in  Gen.  xiii.  13 ;  zxxviii.  7. 
And  St  Austin  translates  the  phrase,  againtt  the  Lord,  to  which  opinion  our 
author  confonns,  at  in  detpite  of  Heaven  ^34',  but  then  adopts  the  opinion  of 
others  also,  that  before  the  Lard  i«  the  same  as  under  the  Lord,  usurping  all 
antbority  to  himself  next  under  God,  and  claiming  it,  jure  Dhma,  as  was 
dooa  in  Milton's  own  time;  or  from  Aomh  cCadiMif  meomd  soMrnfiily, 

22*  Q  Q      ■ 
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^H'I  from  rebellion  shall  derive  liia  name, 

rii'iu^b  of  rebellion  others  he  aocnse. 

\c  niih  n  erew,  vhom  like  ambitu>n  jdna 

iViih  him  or  under  him  to  tyrumiie, 

tlurchinj;  from  Eden  tow'rda  the  west,  shall  find  40 

riio  pliiin,  wberein  a  black  bituminoiu  gorge 

li'iils  out  from  under  ground,  the  tnouth  of  Hell: 

di  biick,  and  of  (hat  stuff,  the;  cast  to  bnild 

.\  city  and  tow'r,  whose  top  may  reach  to  Hcar^ ; 

Ati'l  got  themselves  a  name,  leat  far  diaperacd  45 

[n  foreign  lands,  their  memory  bo  lost ; 

I'i'jrardlvss  whether  good  or  evil  &me. 

Itiit  Crod,  who  oft  descends  to  visit  men 

I  ii^et'ti,  aod  through  their  habitations  walki 

Tu  mark  their  doings,  them  beholding  soon,  80 

(Vines  dowo  to  see  their  city,  sre  the  towV 

Dli-tiuct  Heav'n-tow'rs  ;  and  ia  derision  aetB 

Ijmn  llieir  tonijues  a  varioos  spirit,  to  rase 

ii'>.  Nimiod  is  •lerivnl  Ironi  a  word  meaning  to  nttl. 

'■•    T/imrh  of  tebrlliim,  ^. :  Thii  wu  added  by  our  tnthor,  prababtj  BSt 
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Quite  out  their  native  language,  and  instead 
To  sow  a  jangling  noise  of  words  unknown.  55 

Forthwith  a  hideous  gahble  rises  loud 
Among  the  builders ;  each  to  other  calls, 
Not  understood,  till  hoarse,  and  all  in  rage 
As  mockM,  they  storm.     Great  laughter  was  in  Heav'n ; 
And  looking  down  to  see  the  hubbub  strange,  60 

And  hear  the  din  ;  thus  was  the  building  left 
Ridiculous,  and  the  work  Confusion  named. 
Whereto  thus  Adam,  fatherly  displeased  : 
0  execrable  son,  so  to  aspire 

Above  his  brethren,  to  himself  assuming  65 

Authority  usurp'd ;  from  Qod  not  given. 
He  gave  us  only  over  beast,  fish,  fowl, 
Dominion  absolute  ;  that  right  we  hold 
By  his  donation  :  but  man  over  men 

He  made  not  lord  :  such  title  to  himself  70 

Reserving,  human  left  firom  hnman  free. 
But  this  usurper,  his  encroachment  proud 

59.  Grtat  laughter  wtu  in  Heaven :  The  author  varies  the  tense  in  seve- 
ral places,  and  speaks  of  the  future  as  past — ^future,  with  regard  to  the  time 
when  the  angel  is  speaking ;  but  past,  with  regard  to  the  time  which  he  is 
speaking  of.  Homer  also  represents  the  gods  as  iaaghing  at  the  awkward 
limping  carriage  of  Vulcan  in  waiting.  Iliad  L  599,  which  Pop^  thus  tians- 
lates: 

**  ValMii  with  awkward  grace  hit  olBea  pUet. 
And  anextiDpuished  laughtrrshakM  the  skies.** 

But,  as  Mr.  Thyer  adds,  it  is  rather  too  comic  for  the  grave  character  of 
Milton's  gods,  to  be  represented  as  peeping  down  and  laughing,  like  a  parcel 
of  mere  mortals,  to  see  the  workmen  puxzled  and  squabbling  abont  their 
work;  though  there  are  such  expressions  even  in  Scripture.  Ps.  ii.  4; 
Prov.  i.  26,  &c. — N. 

62.  jind  the  work  Cotrfution  named .  For  Babel  in  Hebrew  signifies  <tm/«- 
sioM,  Gen.  zi.  9.  As  the  poet  represents  this  confusion  among  the  boilden  an 
object  of  ridicule,  so  he  makes  use  of  some  ridiculous  words,  snch  as  are  not 
very  usual  in  poetry,  to  heighten  that  ridicole,  MBj'anglinfr  noiee,  kidmM  gaih 
ble,  strange  hvhbub. — N. 

71.  Human  left  from,  4r. :  That  is,  left  mankind  in  full  and  tree  possession 
of  their  liberty.  Every  reader  must  be  pleased  with  the  spirit  of  liberty 
that  breathes  in  this  speech  of  our  first  aneestOTd— N. 


^tays  not  on  man  ;  to  (Tod  bis  burV  tnlcoilt 
Siegii  and  dufiiuice.     Wreuh«d  m»tt  !  wbst  food 
Will  be  convi'.T  up  tbitbor  lo  luntain 
llimaelfaud  hia  rssh  anuj,  where  Uun  air 
Above  llie  clouila  irill  piuo  bl<i  eulralU  groetl, 
A  ad  famifili  him  of  breath,  if  not  of  hrtad  f 

To  vhom  llius  ^[iL'hiurl :  Justly  thou  abhorr'st 
1  bat  Hon,  who  un  ihi?  quiat  •tal«  of  men 
Suoh  troubl<>  brought,  aScoting  to  subdav 
liatiooal  liberty  •  yet  know  wilhal, 
^iaoe  tby  original  lapse,  true  liberty 
Js  lost,  which  tdnaya  with  right  reason  dwells 
Twina'd,  and  froiu  her  haih  no  diTidual  buiag ; 
Reason  in  man  obsuured,  or  not  obej^, 
Immediately  inordinate  dedrea 
Aud  npatai't  passioaa  Caleb  the  govemmtat 
From  reason,  and  to  serYilade  reduce 
Man  till  then  free.     Thervfore,  sbee  hp  pormita 
^VithiQ  himself  unworthy  powers  lo  raign 
Over  free  reason,  Uod  in  jodguicnt  just 
Subjects  him  from  wilhonl  to  violent  Iwdl ; 
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Done  to  his  father,  heard  this  heavy  curse, 

*  Servant  of  servants,'  on  his  vicious  race. 

Thns  will  this  latter,  as  the  former  world,  105 

Still  tend  from  bad  to  worse,  till  God  at  last, 

WcarjM  with  their  iniquities,  withdraw 

His  presence  from  among  them,  and  avert 

His  holy  eyes  ;  resolving  from  thenceforth 

To  leave  them  to  their  own  polluted  ways ;  110 

And  one  peculiar  nation  to  select 

From  all  the  rest,  of  whom  to  be  invoked, 

A  nation  from  one  faithful  man  to  spring : 

Him  on  this  side  Euphrates  yet  residing, 

Bred  up  in  idol- worship.     0  that  men  115 

(Canst  thou  believe  ?)  should  be  so  stupid  grown, 

While  yet  the  patriarch  lived,  who  'scaped  the  flood, 

As  to  forsake  the  living  God,  and  fall 

To  worship  their  own  work  in  wood  and  stone 

For  Gods  !  yet  him  God  the  Most  High  vouchsafes  120 

To  call  by  vision  from  his  father's  house. 

His  kindred,  and  false  Gods,  into  a  land 

Which  he  shall  shew  him,  and  from  him  will  raise 

A  mighty  nation,  and  upon  him  shower 

His  benediction,  so  that  in  his  seed  125 

All  nations  shall  be  blest.     He  straight  obejrs, 

Not  knowing  to  what  land,  yet  firm  believes. 

I  see  him,  but  thou  canst  not,  with  what  faith 

111.  Natiom:  The  Hebrew,  which  tprung  from  Abraham. 

114.  Yet  rending:  Not  when  the  angel  was  speaking,  but  when  God  se 
lected  one  peculiar  nation,  &c.,  111-12. 

115.  Josh.  xxiv.  2.  As  Terah,  Abraham's  father,  was  an  idolater,  I  think 
we  may  be  certain  that  Abraham  was  bred  up  in  the  religion  of  his  father, 
though  he  renounced  it  afterwards,  and.  in  all  probability,  converted  his 
father  likewise ;  for  Terah  removed  with  Abraham  to  Haran.  and  there  died. 
See  Gen.  xi.  31,  32.— N. 

117.  Terah,  Abraham's  father,  was  bom  two  hundred  and  twenty-two 
years  ai\er  the  flood,  and  Xoah  was  living  till  the  three  hundred  and  fiftieth 
year  after  it ;  so  that  idolatry  had  gained  some  ground  before  his  deuth. — S. 

128.  This  is  not,  says  Stebbing^  a  reverting  to  the  former  vision,  as  some 


Uift  b>  his  progeny  of  all  that 
From  HuDath  nortlimrd  to  th 


commeDtalon  wcm  to  suppose,  but  ■  n 
to  whom  nil  Ibe  future  was  revealed. 

It  ii  well  otMenrei]  by  Addison,  Ibst.. 
wu  to  give  Adim  id  idea  of  Ibe  holy 
nature  in  that  happiness  and  perfection 
conGnea  himself  to  the  line  of  Abrabai 
■ceod.  Tbe  angel  is  described  o  seeing 
wanli  lk€  land  of  pronift,  which  give*  a 

Our  poet,  sensible  that  tbis  long  hislori 

with  supposing  Adsm  la  have  a  ptiMpect  i 
ing  Ibe  angel  the  retdor  of  il.  and  laitl 
ntelbodB,  and  makii^  Michael  see  it  »  in 
livened  account  of  it  to  Adam.  This  gin 
teDtioo  of  the  reader. — Taxaa. 

130.  Ur:  Situated  in  Meiopotamia.  ne 
hundred  miles  nortbevt  from  Jerusalem 
Baram.  to  which  Abnham  first  removed. 

there  practised. 

132,  Jmd  (WSHTOVJ  mviludi :  Muy  iei 
Crete.— y. 
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(Tbmgs  by  their  names  I  call,  the'  jet  nnnamed),  140 

From  Hermon  east  to  the  great  western  sea ; 

Mount  Hermon,  yonder  sea  ;  each  place  behold 

In  prospect,  as  [  point  them  :  on  the  shore 

Mount  Carmel :  here  the  double-founted  stream 

Jordan,  true  limit  eastward ;  but  his  sons  145 

Shall  dwell  to  Senir,  that  long  ridge  of  hills. 

This  ponder,  that  all  nations  of  the  earth 

Shall  in  hb  seed  be  blest.     By  that  seed 

Is  meant  the  great  Deliv'rer,  who  shall  bruise 

The  Serpent's  head :  whereof  to  thee  anon  150 

Plainlier  shall  be  reveaPd.     This  patriarch  blest, 

Whom  faithful  Abraham  due  time  shall  call 

A  son,  and  of  his  son  a  grandchild  leaves. 

Like  him  in  &ith,  in  wisdom,  and  renown. 

144.  DoubUd'founted :  The  Jordan  has  its  origin  among  the  mountains 
thirty  or  forty  miles  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  original  source  is  a 
Urge  fountain  just  above  Hasbeiya,  twenty  miles  from  Banias,  or  Carsarea 
Philippi,  and  the  ancient  idolatrous  city  of  Dan,  where  again  are  large  foun- 
taiDt,  which  have  usually  been  regarded  as  the  head  waters  of  the  Jordan. 
— CoiisaiAN^a  Geography  of  the  Bible. 

145.  True  limit  eattitard :  Though  the  name  of  Canaan  sometimes  in- 
cludes the  whole  land  poEfeessed  by  the  twelve  tribes,  yet  it  appropriately 
belongs  to  no  more  than  the  country  westward  of  the  River  Jordan ;  and 
the  Jews  themselves  make  a  distinction  between  the  land  promised  to  their 
iathera,  and  the  lands  of  Sihon  and  Og,  which  were  to  the  eastward  of  the 
river.  Moses  does  the  same,  Deut.  ii.  '^0,  and  the  land  on  this  side  Jordan 
was  esteemed  more  holy  than  the  land  on  the  other. 

146.  Senir :  Hermon,  Deut.  iii.  9,  lying  not  far  eastward  of  the  sources  of 
the  Jonlan,  moistened  with  copious  dews.  Jt  stands  pre-eminent  among  the 
mountains  of  the  land.  It  is  thus  described  by  an  American  missionary,  Mr. 
Thompson :  **  Old  Jebel  Esh-Sheihh  ,tbe  modem  name) ,  like  a  venerable 
Turk,  with  his  head  wrapped  in  a  snowy  tuiban,  sits  yonder  on  his  throne  in 
the  sky,  aurveying  with  imperturbable  dignity  the  fiiir  lands  below  ;  and  all 
arouud,  east,  west,  north,  south,  mountain  meets  mountain  to  guard  and  gaze 
upon  the  lovely  vale  of  the  Uuleh.  What  a  constellation  of  venerable 
names:  Lelianon  and  Hermon,  Bashon  and  Gilead,  Moab  and  JuJah,  Sama- 
ria and  Galilee !'' 

153.  Jlh-diam:  See  Geo.  xvii.  5.  It  means  a  father  cf  nmnif  natiom. 
His  name  previously  was  jSbram^  signifying  a  grtat  fatktr. 
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Tbc  gr&ndchild  inib  twelve  sons  ioertued,  departs 

From  Canaan  to  a  land  b^reofler  cill'd 

Kpvpt,  divided  by  the  river  Nik. 

See  where  it  flows,  dif^rging  nt  KCTrn  mootlis 

Into  ihe  sss.      Ta  snjourD  in  that  land 

lie  comes,  invited  by  a  jovBg«r  son, 

In  (ime  of  durth  ;  a  sod  whoM  worthjr  ittid» 

RnisG  him  to  the  second  in  Hut  realm 

Of  Pharaofa.      There  he  dies,  «nd  lckv«  bia  TMe 

Growing  into  a  nation,  and  now  grown 

Su.'pcctad  lo  a  sequent  King,  who  reeit 

To  stop  their  OTergrowlh,  a»  inmal^  guests 

Ton  ntim'roua  ;  whence  of  gue«ts  he  makes  them  slw 

iDbospitsbly,  and  kills  their  infant  males : 

Til)  by  two  brethren  (those  two  brethren  call 

Mnses  and  Aaron)  sent  from  God  to  claim 

His  people  from  inlhralmeul,  they  return 

"With  glory  and  .'•poil  back  to  their  promisod  bad. 

But  first  the  lawless  tyrant,  who  dfniea 

T»  know  their  God,  or  meengp  lo  r«g»4, 

MiiAt  be  oompflt'd  by  dgns  and  ji 
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Most  eaty  and  on  the  ground  leave  nothing  green : 

Darknees  must  overshadow  all  his  bounds, 

Palpable  darkness,  and  blot  oat  three  days ; 

Last,  with  one  midnight  stroke,  all  the  first-bom 

Of  Egypt  most  lie  dead.     Thus  with  ten  wounds  190 

The  river-dragon  tamed,  at  length  submits 

To  let  his  sojourners  depart,  and  oft 

Humbles  his  stubborn  heart :  but  still  as  iee 

More  hardeuM  after  thaw,  till  in  his  rage 

Pursuing  whom  he  late  dbmiss'd,  the  sea  195 

Swallows  him  with  his  host ;  but  them  lets  pass 

As  on  dry  land,  between  two  crystal  walls, 

Awed  by  the  rod  of  Moses  so  to  stand 

Divided,  till  his  rescued  gain'd  their  shore. 

Such  wondrous  power  God  to  his  saint  will  lend,  200 

Though  present  in  his  Angel,  who  shall  go 

Before  them  in  a  cloud  and  pillar  of  fire 

(By  day  a  cloud,  by  night  a  pillar  of  fire). 

To  guide  them  in  their  journey,  and  remove 

Behind  them,  while  th'  obdurate  king  pursues.  205 

All  night  he  will  pursue  ;  but  his  approach 

Darkness  defends  between  till  morning  watch 

Then  through  the  fiery  pillar  and  the  cloud 

Ood,  looking  forth,  will  trouble  all  his  host, 

And  craze  their  chariot-wheels :  when  by  command  210 

Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 

Over  the  sea  ;  the  sea  his  rod  obeys ; 

On  their  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return 

188.  PaipabU:  In  the  ezpremive  Imnguage  of  the  Bible,  ''Darknen  that 
may  be  felt.''  Id  the  Latin  Vulgate  it  reads,  **'  Tarn  deniOB  ut  paipari  quc- 
aat."     Heocy  our  author^s  word  palpable, 

101.  The  river-dragoD  is  an  allusion  to  the  crocodilef  the  chief  inbabitant 
of  the  Nile.  It  was  probably  suggested  by  a  sublime  pas-fage  in  tbe  pro- 
phecy of  Ezekiel,  commencing  with,  **  Thus  saith  tbe  Lord,  Bebold  I  am 
against  thee,  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  the  great  dragon,"  &c. 

207.  Darkneu  defend*  betwtm,  4^. :  Darkness  between  them  kttpi  off  his 
approach  till,  &&,  £xod.  xiv.  10,  20. 

310.  Crax* :  Crush,  from  tbe  French 


And  oTCTwhelm  their  war  :  tlie  nee  dect 

Safe  towards  Canoin  from  the  Bhore  »ina»e 

TLrough  the  wild  desert,  not  tlw  rtadicst  mj. 

Lost,  eat'ring  on  Utc  Caiwatuto,  alarm'd, 

War  t«rrify  them  inexpert,  luid  fear 

K^tam  tbcm  buck  to  Egypt,  choosiog  rather 

IriLilorious  life  with  servitude  ;  for  life 

To  noble  and  ignoble  is  iDOrp  sweet 

T'Dtrmio'd  in  arms,  where  nuhmrw  leads  OOt  OO. 

Tills  also  shall  tbey  gain  by  their  delay 

In  the  wide  wilderness ;  then)  they  HliaU  futUkd 

Tiiiur  goveronienl,  and  their  great  iieoate  choose 

Through  the  twelve  tribes,  to  rule  by  kws  Dtdain'cl. 

God  from  the  monDt  of  Sinai,  wbusc  gray  top 

Shall  tremble,  he  descending,  will  biiaaelF 

lu  thunder,  lightoiog,  and  loud  trumpeta'  somd, 

Ordain  them  laws  ;  part  such  u  appertaia 

Tu  eivil  justice,  part  religious  riles 

Of  Kuerifioe,  inforinin^  theu,  hy  types 

And  ahadows,  of  that  Jeetined  Sued  to  bruise 

The  Serpent,  by  what  means  ha  lihall  aoluMa 
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And  all  the  prophets  in  their  age  the  times 

Of  great  Messiah  shall  sing.     The  laws  and  rites 

Establish'd,  snoh  delight  hath  God  in  men  245 

Obedient  to  his  will,  that  he  vouchsafes 

Among  them  to  set  up  his  tabernacle, 

The  Holj  One  with  mortal  men  to  dwell. 

By  his  prescript  a  sanctuary  is  framed 

Of  cedar,  overlaid  with  gold ;  therein  250 

An  ark,  and  in  the  ark  his  testimony, 

The  records  of  his  covenant ;  over  these 

A  mercy-seat  of  gold  between  the  wings 

Of  two  bright  Cherubim;  before  him  bum 

Seven  lamps,  as  in  a  zodiac,  representing  255 

Thie  heav'nly  fires ;  over  the  tent  a  cloud 

Shall  rest  by  day,  a  fiery  gleam  by  night. 

Save  when  they  journey ;  and  at  length  they  oome. 

Conducted  by  his  Angel,  to  the  land 

Prom  bed  to  Abraham  and  his  seed.     The  rest  260 

Were  long  to  tell  bow  many  battles  fought. 

How  many  kings  destroyed,  and  kingdoms  won, 

Or  how  the  sun  shall  in  mid  Heav'n  stand  still 

A  day  entire,  and  night^s  due  course  adjourn, 

Man ^8  voice  commanding,  Sun  in  Gibcon  stand,  265 

And  thou  moon  in  the  vale  of  Aijalon, 

Till  Israel  overcome  ;  so  call  the  third 

From  Abraham,  son  of  Isaac,  and  from  him 

His  whole  descent,  who  thus  shall  Canaan  win. 


255.  Seven  kai^  a$ma  zodiac :  That  the  lamps  signified  the  teven  planets, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  lamps  stood  slope-wise,  as  it  were,  to  express  the 
obliquity  of  the  zodiac,  is  the  gloss  of  Josephus,  from  whom,  probahly.  Mil 
ton  borrowed  it,  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  3,  c.  6,  7,  and  De  Bel.  Jud.  lib.  5,  c.  5. — 

N. 

2S8.  Save  when  the^f  journey :  How  it  was  when  they  jonmeyed  is  set  forth 
in  Exod.  xl.  34,  &c.  The  moving  of  the  cloud,  or  of  the  piJlar  of  fire  was 
an  indication  of  the  divine  will,  that  the  Hebrews  should  proceed  on  their 
march.  See  also  Exod.  xiiL  21.  The  cloud,  and  the /Ury  gleam  (-257)  were 
the  sublime  eneigm  and  ihieUs  of  that  distinguished  people,  and  Jehovah 
was  their  invisible  leader. 


..  uis  mDO  all  mtnkind ;  but 
HU  day,  ID  which  all  oattona  i 
Favour  anmerllcd  by  me,  whc 
Forbidili'D  knowleJge  by  forbid 
Tbis  yet  I  apprehcod  not,  wbj 
Among  whom  God  will  deign  t 
So  many  and  bo  various  laws  ai 
go  many  I&wb  argoe  so  many  si 
Among  them.     How  can  God  i 
To  whom  thns  Michael :  Doi 
'Will  reign  among  tbem,  as  of  th 
And  therefore  was  law  given  the 
Their  natural  prarity,  by  stirring 
Sin  against  law  to  G^t ;  that  wfa 
Law  can  discover  sin,  hat  not  rei 
Save  by  those  shadowy  expiations 

370.  Hm  jSdam  mtirpouJ:  Thne  iol 
pMil  effect,  for  olherwiie  the  MQtinuad  u 
too  long,  uid  be  tediom. — N. 

i74.  JfnK  <yn  tmt  tpimmg:  For  thai 
tampter  had  nude.  Gen.  iii.  3. — N. 

377.  Ha  :  John  viii.  S9. 

383.  So  maiq  lam  argmt.  if. :  The  icn 
pljr  of  the  ancel,  are  graunded  on  St  Pau 
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The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  they  maj  oonolade 

Some  blood  more  precious  most  be  paid  lor  man ; 

Just  for  aojnst,  that  in  such  righteousness 

To  them  hy  faith  imputed,  they  may  find  295 

Justification  towards  God,  and  peace 

Of  conscience,  which  the  law  by  ceremonies 

Cannot  appease,  nor  man  the  moral  part 

Perform,  and,  not  performing,  cannot  live. 

So  law  appears  imperfect,  and  but  given  SOO 

With  purpose  to  resign  them  in  full  time 

Up  to  a  better  covenant,  disciplined 

From  shadowy  types  to  truth,  from  flesh  to  spiriiy 

From  imposition  of  strict  laws  to  free 

Acceptance  of  large  grace,  from  servile  fear  305 

To  filial,  works  of  law  to  works  of  faith. 

And  therefore  shall  not  Moses,  though  of  Gh>d 

Highly  beloved,  being  but  the  minister 

Of  law,  his  people  into  Canaan  lead ; 

But  Joshua,  whom  the  Gentiles  Jesus  call,  310 

His  name  and  office  bearing,  who  shall  quell 

The  adversary  Serpent,  and  bring  back. 

Through  the  world's  wilderness  long  wander'd  man 

Safe  to  eternal  Paradise  of  rest. 

Meanwhile  they  in  their  earthly  Canaan  placed,  315 

Long  time  shall  dwell  and  prosper,  but  when  sins 

National  interrupt  their  public  peace. 

Provoking  Gt>d  to  raise  them  enemies  ; 

From  whom  as  ofb  he  saves  them  penitent 

By  judges  first,  then  under  kings  ;  of  whom  320 

The  second,  both  for  piety  renown'd 

And  puissant  deeds,  a  promise  shall  receive 

Irrevocable,  that  his  regal  throne 

310.  /mm  :  Acts  vii.  45 ;  Heb.  iv.  8.  Joihta  in  Hebrew,  tnd  Jetus  in 
Greek,  are  the  nune  name.  The  Septucgint  renders  the  former  by  the  lat- 
ter, and  in  the  patsages  here  quoted  the  one  ia  snbetitnted  for  the  other.  The 
name  meant  Saviomr. 

322.  jiyromitt,  fc. :  Reference  is  made  to  3  Sam.  vii.  16,  and  Pa.  lyvgir. 
M'-dS. 


Auis  laBt ;  for  of  bia  reign  al 
But  firat  a  long  snceesuan  n 
And  his  next  son,  for  wealtl 
The  clouded  ark  of  God,  till 
Wand'ring,  sh&ll  in  a  gloriou 
Such  follow  him  as  ifanll  be  n 
Part  good,  part  bad,  of  bad  t 
Whose  foul  idolatries,  and  otl 
Heap'd  to  the  popular  aum,  » 
God,  aa  to  leave  them,  and  ex 
Their  oitj-,  h!s  temple,  and  his 
1^1111  all  bia  saored  things,  a  si 
To  that  proad  oitj,  wboae  h^h 
Left  in  confnrion,  Babjlon  thei 
There  in  captivity  he  lets  tliem 
The  apaoe  of  serenty  years,  the 
Bememb'rtng  mercy,  anil  his  k 
To  David,  'atablish'd  u  the  da} 
Betnm'd  from  Babylon,  by  lea* 
Their  lords,  whom  God  dispoMi 
They  first  re-edify,  and  for  a  iri 
In  mean  estate  lire  moderate,  ti 
In  wealth  and  mnltitnde,  faetioi 
Bat,  fir«t,  among  the  priests  diai 
Men  who  attend  tl.»  -'— 
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Upon  the  temple  itself.     At  last  they  seise 

The  sceptre,  and  regard  not  David's  sons ; 

Then  lose  it  to  a  stranger,  that  the  true 

Anointed  King,  Messiah,  might  he  horn 

BarrM  of  his  right ;  yet  at  his  hirth  a  star,  860 

Unseen  hefore  in  Heaven,  proclaims  him  come, 

And  guides  the  eastern  sages,  who  inquire 

His  place,  to  offer  incense,  myrrh,  and  gold. 

His  place  of  hirth  a  solemn  Angel  tells 

To  simple  shepherds,  keeping  watch  hy  night :  365 

They  gladly  thither  haste,  and,  by  a  choir 

Of  squadronM  Angels,  hear  his  carol  sung : 

A  virgin  is  his  mother,  but  his  Sire 

The  Pow'r  of  the  Most  High.     He  shall  ascend 

The  throne  hereditary,  and  bound  his  reign  370 

With  earth's  wide  bounds,  his  glory  with  the  Heay'ns. 

He  ceased,  discerning  Adam  with  such  joy 
Surcharged,  as  had  like  grief  been  dew'd  in  tears. 
Without  the  vent  of  words,  which  these  he  breathed : 

O  prophet  of  glad  tidings !  finisher  375 

Of  utmost  hope  !  now  clear  I  understand 
What  oft  my  steadiest  thoughts  have  searched  in  vain. 
Why  our  great  expectation  should  be  call'd 
The  seed  of  Woman.     Virgin  Mother,  hail ! 
High  in  the  love  of  Heaven,  yet  from  my  loins  380 

Thou  shalt  proceed,  and  from  thy  womb  the  Son 
Of  God  Most  High  ;  so  Ood  with  Man  unites. 
Needs  must  the  Serpent  now  his  capital  bruise 

Antiochoi  Epiphanet.  See  2  Maccab.  v.,  and  Prideaux,  and  Davidson.  Jt 
iatt  thty  teizt  the  tctptre  (356) :  Aristobulus,  the  eldest  son  of  Hyrcanus,  high 
priest  of  the  Jews,  was  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  king  after  tlie 
Babylonish  captivity,  b.  c.  107.  jSnd  rtgard  not  David'*  tont :  None  of  the 
family  having  had  the  government  since  the  days  of  Zenibbabel.  Then 
lote  it  to  a  ttranger  (358)  :  To  Herod  who  was  an  Idumean,  in  whose  reign 
Christ  was  born.    See  Josephus  and  Prideaux. — "S, 

370.  ^nd  bound  hii  reign:  A  beautiful  parallel  passage  may  b«  read  in 
Virg.  JEn.  L  287  : 

"  IiDp«riam  oomqo,  flunsm  qoi  tsnuiaat  aslris.** 

383.  O^tHabmtm:  BnimtmlStmhmd. 


8«taD,  whose  fall  from  Qei 
Dirabldd  nnt  to  give  thee  t 
Which  ho,  who  comes  thy  ■ 
Kot  hj  dpBtroying  Sat*n,  b 
Id  thee  kod  id  thj  seed  :  dc 
Bat  by  fulGlIiog  that  which 
Obedience  to  the  law  of  God 
On  pcnaltj  of  death,  and  snl 
The  penalty  to  thy  traosgres! 
And  due  to  theira,  which  out 
So  only  can  high  justice  rest : 
The  law  of  God  exact  he  shall 
Both  by  obedience  and  by  lovi 
Alone  fulfil  tbe  law.     Thy  pni 
He  shall  endure,  by  coming  in 
To  a  reproachfiil  life  and  oar8> 
ProcUimiDg  life  to  aD  iriio  aba 
In  his  redemption,  and  that  hii 
Impntod  becomes  thein  by  bii 
To  save  them,  not  their  own,  I 


400.  Dm  to  Utirt,  4r.  .* 
tboi^  the  original  depravity,  the  tn 
them.— R. 

401.  Jppaid:  Sati>«-J 
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For  thk  he  shall  live  hated,  be  blasphemed, 

Seised  on  by  fbree,  jadged,  and  to  death  oondemn'd, 

A  shamefal  and  accnraed,  nailM  to  the  cross 

Bj  his  own  nation,  slain  for  bringing  life  ; 

But  to  the  cross  he  nails  thy  enemies  ;  415 

The  law  that  is  against  thee,  and  the  sins 

Of  all  mankind,  with  him  there  cmcify'd, 

Never  to  hart  them  more  who  rightly  tmst 

In  this  his  satisfitction.    So  he  dies, 

Bat  soon  revives ;  death  over  him  no  power  420 

Shall  long  nsarp :  ere  the  third  dawning  light 

Retom,  the  stars  of  mom  shall  see  him  rise 

Oat  of  his  grave,  fresh  as  the  dawning  light ; 

Thy  ransom  paid,  which  man  from  death  redeems, 

His  death  for  man,  as  many  as  ofierM  life  425 

Neglect  not,  and  the  benefit  embrace 

By  faith  not  void  of  works.     This  Godlike  act 

Annals  thy  doom,  the  death  thoa  shoaldst  have  died, 

In  sin  for  ever  lost  from  life.     This  act 

Shall  bnuse  the  head  of  Satan,  orash  hiir  strength,  430 

Defeating  sin  and  deadi,  his  two  main  arnn. 

And  fix  fiur  deeper  in  lus  head  their  stings 

Than  tempM  death  shall  broiae  the  Yiotor'b  hoel, 

Or  theirs  whom  he  redeems,  a  death-like  deep, 

A  gentle  wafdng  to  immortal  life.  435 

Nor  after  resorreolion  shall  he  stay 

Longer  on  earth  than  certain  times  t'  appear 

To  his  disciples,  men  who  in  his  life 

Still  Mow*d  him  :  to  them  shall  leave  in  duurge 

To  teach  all  nations  what  of  him  they  leam*d  440 

And  his  salvation  ;  them  who  shall  befieve 

Baptning  in  the  profiaent  stream,  the  mgn 

419.  JBmmin:  These  are  the  hiw  tnd  the  nns  mentloiied  In  the  foUowing 
line.    Col.  U.  li,  ie  lUuded  ta 

494.  Sly  roniofm  ft.:  Adsm  it  spoken  of  ••  a  representative  of  the 
hnman  race ;  to  in  427. 

4M  Aa  eiplaiistMD  is  hem  made  of  Um  term  nMiflRi  In  the  line  shove. 
28  Hm 
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Of  wuliiDg  them  from  guilt  of  sn  la  life 

Pore,  aai  la  mind  prepared,  if  ao  be&U, 

For  death,  Ule  that  which  the  Redeei&ci  dimL 

All  natioDS  thaj  /hall  teKch  ;  for,  from  tbftl  d«j, 

Xot  only  to  the  sona  of  Abcaluun'A  loiiu 

SalTBtioD  sh&ll  be  preach'd,  bat  lo  thf  Moa. 

Of  Abraham 'b  faith,  ithemver  tbron^  the  m»M  ; 

Lo  Id  his  seed  all  natioiu  sliall  be  blaat. 

Then  to  the  Hcst'o  of  Heav'oe  he  shall  Mond 

With  victory,  triurophiag  throngh  the  tir 

Orer  hia  foes  and  thine ;  there  aball  soiprisa 

The  Serpent,  prince  of  ur,  uid  drag  la  chaiw 

Thro'  ail  the  realm,  anil  there  confounded  !«•*•; 

Then  enter  into  ^or;,  and  resume 

His  scat  at  0«d's  right  hand,  ejulled  high 

AboTC  all  names  in  HeaT'n  )  luid  thenoe  iihall  otMBO) 

When  this  world's  dissolii^an  shaU  be  ripv, 

With  glorj  and  povV  to  judge  bath  iptick  aail  d«iij; 

To  judge  th'  onfaithfol  dead,  but  to  re-ward 

Hia  faithful,  and  receWc  them  into  bbse, 

\Mtether  in  Heav'n  i^  Earthy  tot  then  the  £«^ 

(;l..1l  .11  Iwi  'P>n.t».  ■    ^  t.>nn»r  bImb 


Bj  me  done  end  oocidbi^d,  or  n;}0ioo 

Hneh  more,  thkt  mtulawn  gwd  ttorwf  ritaO  ip^W 

To  Ood  more  gloij,  amw  gBod-irill  to  meit 

From  God,  and  orer  witM  ^raee  rfiall  ilxmndL 

Bnt  amy:  Hoar  DelhrVer  np  to  Henr% 

Miut  reaaoend,wl»t  will  b^ide  the  ftif 

Hii  &ithfiil,  left  einoi^  th'  nnfUUiftil  Iwnl, 

The  enemies  of  tmtli  ?     Who Hwd  AO^  gMr 

Hie  people  ?  who  defbnd  ?    Will  ti>ej  not  deil 

Wone  with  hie  fiillowm*  thu  with  him  thej  cbdt  f 

Be  nre  they  will,  Mid  die  Aogd ;  hot  ftwa  Sstfrtt 
He  to  hia  own  a  Comforter  will  send, 
The  promise  of  Ae  Father,  who  tb^  dwd! 
His  Spiritwitfain  them,  and  the  Isw  of  fldth, 
Working  Ihrongfa  lore,  npon  their  banrts  duD  writtf, 
To  goide  them  in  all  tniA,  asd  aln  arm 
With  ipiritnal  annonr  able  to  resist 
Batan's  assaalts;  aiad  qneneh  hii  fiery  dartk  ; 
What  man  on  <1d'  against  thenr,  not  afhdif, 
Though  to  the  death,  agahnt  eneh  omdtiei 
With  inward  oonaoIaUona  reeompensed, 
And  oft  supported  so  as  tbmR  imaae' 
Their  proudest  psl  ewntnn  j  ibl'  the  ^pirit* 
Fonr  d  uet  on  av  Apostles^  whom  He  mviv^ 
T'  evangelise  the  nationi,  thm  on' all 
Baptised,  slia^tfca-irilh  wtmdnTUigffUr  enAn' 
To  speak  all  tongtwr,.and  do  idl  nunolea. 
As  did  their  Lord  beAwthom.     ntorllwjr'Kfaf 
Great  nnmbera  oFewh-utiofftoiwcini 
With  joy  the  tidings  broqgfat  fironr  Henv'O'.  ^  lo^', 
Their  ministry  perfom'd-,  and  rm  Well  mff, 
Thrir  dMriwad'tMr  Star  writtm  left) 
They  div ;  bat  in  th^room,  aathey  fbrewnm, 
Wtdros  shall  saoeeed  ibr  tesohers,  grieTou  welrea, 
Who  all  the  saered  mysteries  of  Hear'n 
To  their  own  tUo  adraotagea  shall  tnm 
ian-e.  auid^a  U*  9MI  ■fiWii  Hns.  ShaU  eMukb  aptrit  (db 
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Of  lucre  and  ambition;  and  tlie  bvtli 
^^'ith  superstitions  and  tradiUoni  tkint, 
Left  only  in  those  written  records  pnrg, 
Though  not  but  by  the  Spirit  imderatood. 
Then  sbtll  thcf  seek  to  arail  themaelTM  of  nWBM 
riaces  and  titles,  sad  with  theae  to  join 
S^'CuUr  pow'r ;  though  feigning  still  to  Mt 
Itv  spiritual,  to  themselres  appropriating 
Tbe  Spirit  of  God,  promised  alike,  and  giTsn, 
To  all  believers ;  and  from  that  pretence, 
Spiritual  laws  by  carnal  power' shall  fitrco 
Co  pv'ry  conMiPUce  ;  laws  which  none  absU  find 
Loft  them  iorotl'd,  or  what  the  Spirit  within 
Shall  OD  the  heart  engraTe.     What  will  the;  tbon 
But  force  the  Spirit  of  grace  itself,  and  bind 
Ilif  consort  Liberty  i     What  bnt  nnbnild 
III!)  livinp:  trniples,  built  by  &ith  to  stand, 
Thrir  oiTD  faith,  not  another's  ?  tor  on  earih 
^^'ho  azaiast  faith  and  conscience  can  be  heud 
Infallibli: .-     Vet  many  will  presume  : 
AVhcnce  hcary  persecation  shall  arise 
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Of  him  80  lately  promised  to  thy  aid^ 

The  Woman's  Seed,  obecurely  then  foretold ; 

Now  amplier  known  thy  Sayionr  and  thy  Lord : 

Last  in  the  clouds  from  Heav'n  to  be  rereal'd  545 

In  glory  of  the  Father,  to  disserve 

Satan  with  his  perverted  world,  then  raise 

From  the  eonflagrant  mass,  purged  and  refined, 

New  Heavens,  new  Earth,  ages  of  endless  date 

Founded  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  loTO,  650 

To  bring  forth  fruits,  joy,  and  eternal  bliss. 

He  ended  ;  and  thus  Adam  last  reply'd: 
How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  Seer  blest. 
Measured  this  transient  world,  the  race  of  time, 
Till  time  stand  fixM !    Beyond  is  all  abyss,  556 

Eternity,  whose  end  no  eye  ean  reach. 
Greatly  instructed,  I  shall  hence  depart, 
Greatly  in  peace  of  thou^t,  and  have  my  fiD 
Of  knowledge,  what  this  yessel  can  contain ; 
Beyond  which  was  my  folly  to  aspire.  560 

Henceforth  I  learn  that  to  obey  is  best, 
And  love  with  fear  the  only  God ;  to  walk 
As  in  his  presence ;  ever  to  observe 
His  providence,  and  on  him  sole  depend, 
Merciful  over  all  his  works,  with  good  565 

Still  overcoming  evil,  and  by  small 
Accomplishmg  great  things ;  by  things  deem'd  weak 
Subverting  worldly  strong,  and  worldy  wise 
By  simply  meek  ;  that  suffering  for  truth's  sake 
Is  fortitude  to  highest  victory,  570 

And  to  the  foithfnl,  death  the  gate  of  lifo : 
Tau^t  this  by  his  example,  whom  I  now 
Acknowledge  my  Redeemer  ever  Uest. 

To  whom  thus  also  th'  Angel  last  reply'd : 

540.  3b  dmolm  Satam,  4v. :  ThU  vtrb  mora  appropriatsly  appUet  to  woHd 
thin  to  Satan,  and  mutt  be  taken  in  a  itricter  eenee  in  ita  application  to  the 
famer  than  to  the  Utter.  The  expravion  ii  derived  fram  2  Pet  iiL  11, 13, 
■^  Seeing  then  that  aU  thete  thinga  ahaU  be  diaohtd,"  ke. 

Sil4.  iMt  npli§d:  Thia  ia  the  last  apeech  of  the  angel,  ae  the  kn^ptiag 


»34  FABABIiB  U»T. 

This  haTing  leam'd,  tlion  liut  ftltainM  Am  bhb 
Of  wiadom  ;  hope  no  bigher,  thoogd  all  the  akmw 
Thun  kneir'st  b;  name,  and  all  th'  ctbsnni  pgw^ 
All  secrets  of  t]i«  d«ep,  all  Nature^  wufa. 
Or  works  of  God  m  Ueav's,  air,  earth,  or  Ma, 
And  all  the  riches  of  thk  world  coqoj'dat, 
And  alt  the  rule,  one  emiMre :  oolj  add 
Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  anawmable  ;  add  futh, 
Add  virtue,  patienoe,  temperanee ;  add  lora, 
By  name  to  come  eall'd  Gfaari^,  the  aool 
Of  all  the  rest :  tbea  wflt  thou  not  be  loatb 
To  leave  thb  Paradise,  bat  ahalt  poMtM 
A  Paradise  within  thee  happier  &r- 
Let  us  descend  now  therefore  froiB  thia  lop 
Of  speculation  ;  for  th«  boor  pre«iM 
Eiftcta  our  parting  benoo:  and  ae*  dM  gav^ 
By  me  encamp'd  on  yonder  bill,  oEpeet 
Their  motion,  at  wboae  fraait  a  flamiog  sword, 
Iq  signal  to  remove,  wavea  fieroely  roood. 
We  may  no  longer  stay.     Go,  waken  Sre: 
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Laj  sleeping,  ran  before  ;  but  found  her  waked  ; 
Abd  thus  with  words  not  sad  she  him  received  : 

Whence  thou  returns 't,  and  whither  went'st,  I  know :      610 
For  God  is  also  in  sleep,  and  dreams  advise, 
Which  he  hath  sent  propitious,  some  great  good 
Presaging,  since  with  sorrow  and  heart's  cUstress 
WearyM  I  fell  asleep ;  but  now  lead  on ; 
In  me  is  no  delay.     With  thee  to  go,  615 

Is  to  stay  here ;  without  thee  here  to  stay, 
Ib  to  go  hence  unwilling ;  thou  to  me 
Art  all  things  under  HeavHi,  all  places  thou, 
Who  for  my  wilful  crime  art  banishM  hence. 
This  further  consolation  yet  secure  620 

I  carry  hence :  though  all  by  me  is  lost, 
(Such  fitvour  I  unworthy  am  Touchsafed) 
By  me  the  promised  Seed  shall  all  restore. 

So  spake  our  mother  Eve ;  and  Adam  heard 
Well  pleased,  but  answer'd  not ;  for  now  too  nigh  625 

th'  Arch-Angel  stood,  and  from  the  other  hill 

606.  Foumd  her  vMd :  Newton  notices  an  inconsistency  with  the  Argu- 
ment, which  relates  that  Adam  wakenM  Eve;  but  may  he  not  have  waked 
her  by  his  running  to  the  bower  where  she  lay  sleeping. 

009.  The  poem  ends  very  nobly.  The  last  speeches  of  Adam  and  the 
aichanfsl  ars  ftdl  of  moral  and  instructive  sentiments.  The  sleep  that  fell 
upon  Eve,  and  the  effects  it  had  in  quieting  the  disorders  of  her  mind,  pro- 
duce the  same  kind  of  consolation  in  the  reader,  who  cannot  peruse  this  last 
beautiful  speech  which  is  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  mankind,  without  a 
secret  pleasure  and  satisfaction. — A. 

611.  JMviae:  Admonish,  give  information.  Numb.  xii.  6.  Adam  had  a 
vfsioii,  and  Eve  a  dream ;  and  God  was  concerned  in  both. 

616.  ii  to  ttag  here,  ifc. :  She  is  now  come  to  that  temper  of  mind  in 
which  she  thinks  it  Paradise  wherever  her  husband  is,  as  the  angel  had 
taught  her  before,  XI.  290.  So  that  the  author  makes  woman's  Paradise  to 
be  in  company  with  her  husband,  but  man's  to  be  in  himself^  587. — ^N. 

624-34.  Heliodorus,  in  his  ^thiopics,  acquainU  lis,  that  the  motion  of  the 
gods  differs  from  that  of  mortals,  as  the  former  do  not  stir  their  feet,  nor 
proceed  step  by  step,  but  slide  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  by  a  uniform 
swimming  of  the  whole  body.  The  same  kind  of  motion  is  here  poetically 
attributed  to  the  angels  who  were  to  take  possession  of  Paradiie. — A. 


l36  PARADISE    LOST. 

To  Uieir  Gx'd  station,  bU  in  bii^t  »m,y 
The  ohenibtm  descended  ;  On  the  groond 
Oliding  meKoroos,  aa  eveaioj  mist 
His«n  from  &  river  o'er  th«  uaii^  g^^^Br 
Aod  galhcrti  grouad  fast  at  the  labourer's  beel 
Homeward  returning.     Hi^h  in  front  ndranced, 
The  brandiah'd  sword  of  God  before  th-tn  hlu«d 
Fierce  ait  a  comet ;  which  with  torrid  li«kt, 
And  vapour  as  the  Libyan  air  sdnst, 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime  :  wbcrckt 
In  either  band  the  hast'aiag  Ang^  caught 
Oax  ling'ring  pari'nts,  and  to  th^  esst«rD  gata 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  hat 
I'o  the  auhjccted  plain  ;   then  disappcar'd. 
They,  looking  baek,  all  the  eastern  tsidt  bdicU 
Of  Paradise  (sa  late  their  happy  seat) 
Waved  over  bj  that  Saming  brand,  the  ^te 
Wilb  dreadful  faces  throng'd  and  fiery  annii. 
Some  oatnra]  U«r8  thcj  dropt,  but  wiped  them  sooi 
The  world  was  all  before  them  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providenca  thw  gfoie. 


^        * 
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Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

649.  Soiittaj  way :  It  wai  solitary,  not  in  regard  to  any  companiooa  whom 
they  had  met  with  elsewhere,  hut  hecaute  they  were  here  to  meet  with  no 
ohject  of  any  kind  they  were  acquainted  with,  XI.  305. — P.  Or  it  was  sol- 
itary in  reference  to  the  companionship  of  Michael. 

647-49.  It  has  heen  objected  to  these  lines,  that  they  end  the  poem  in  too 
•orrowAil  a  manner,  and  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  other  passages  in 
this  Book,  which  describe  the  joy,  the  peace,  and  consolation  of  our  first 
parents.  But  these  emotions,  as  Dr.  Pierce  remarks,  are  represented  always 
aa  arising  in  our  first  parents  from  a  view  of  some  future  good,  chiefly  of  the 
Messiah;  while  the  thought  of  leaving  Paradise  was  always  a  aorrowfiU 
cue  to  them,  613,  638,  64{^  603. 

As  to  the  first-named  objection,  there  is,  says  Newton,  no  more  necessity 
that  an  epic  poem  thould  conclude  happily,  than  there  is  that  a  tragedy 
ahooU  eonelnde  mihappily.  There  are  several  instances  of  a  tragedy  ending 
happily;  and  with  as  good  reason,  an  epic  poem  may  terminate  fbrtonately 
or  unlHrtnnately,  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  requires ;  and  the  subject  of 
FaradiM  Loti  plainly  requires  something  of  a  iorroufmi  parting,  and  was  in- 
tended, no  doubt(  for  terror  as  well  as  pity— to  inspire  us  with  the  fear  of 
God,  as  well  as  with  commiseration  of  man. 

Newton  further  calls  us  to  observe  the  beauty  of  the  numbers  in  these 
cooduding  linee  the  heavy  dragging  of  the  first  line,  which  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced but  slowly,  and  with  several  pauses : 

'*  Th»f  I  hand  in  hand,  |  with  wand'ring  tlnfM,  |  and  slow,**  | 

■nd  then  the  quicker  flow  of  the  last  line,  with  only  the  nsoal  pause  in  the 
middle.  As  if  our  first  parents  had  moved  heavily  at  first,  being  loath  to 
leave  their  delightful  Paradise;  and  afterwards  mended  their  pace,  when 
they  were  at  a  little  distance.  At  least  this  is  the  idea  which  the  numbers 
convey.  The  varying  of  the  pauses,  is  the  life  and  soul  of  all  versifieation, 
in  all  languages.  It  is  this  chiefly  which  makes  Virgil's  verse  better  than 
Ovid's,  and  Miltdn's  superior  to  that  of  any  other  English  poet;  and  it  is  for 
want  of  this  chiefly  that  the  French  heroic  verse  can  never  come  np  to  the 
English.  There  can  be  no  good  poetry  without  mnsic,  and  there  can  be  no 
music  without  variety. 


i^ 
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ocTn  iTer  wa*,  •*  can  bt  JtnAt.  wImhw*  obi  gsast  ■«! 
d.  That  nhkh  nigm  in  MDioo  u  iW  moM  graMd  a^ 
HI  be  imagined.     It  U,  in  iliMt,  ikoa :  vai*  •■*Mem  >• 


»rul  t 


TBEV     HISXKKBLl.       ThU     W    obvlOIHlj    tba     DlOnl     Cf    tl 

which  turn*  npon  Adam  hh]  Eve.  niko  centiaiMd  in  PuvAm  whtla  th*f 
litpl  Ihe  wmmand  thit  iraa  givm-  Ihinn.  *nd  urna  drivMi  aot  rf  it  la  hmi 
Bi  ttiry  Innagiecwd.  Thii  is  (ikfwii*  the  nonl  of  the  pnodfal  tfiMilt, 
which  tliowi    ui  how  ui    innsmenble  mulIittulF  of  iinuli  Ml  b)>  ihnir 


JitoMience. 


,1  xnoraL  wfaieh  n 


rirflfe^ 


THE  UFE  OF  MILTON  A  GREAT  EPIC  ITSELF. 

I4R  m  ghmee  fi»r  m  moment  tt  what  was  even  finer  than  Milton's  trans- 
enident  geniua — hin  character.  His  life  was  a  great  epic  itself.  Byron's 
life  was  a  tragic  comedy ;  Sheridan's  was  a  brilliant  ferce ;  Shelley's  was  a 
wild,  mad,  stormy  tragedy ;  Keats'  life  was  a  sad,  brief,  beautiful  lyric ; 
Moore's  has  been  a  love  song;  Coleridge's  was  a  ** Midsummer  Night's 
Biearn ;"  Schiller's  was  a  harsh,  difficult,  wailing,  but  ultimately  victorious 
war  ode,  like  one  of  Pindar's ;  Goethe's  was  a  brilliant,  somewhat  melo- 
dramatic, but  finished  novel;  Tasso's  was  an  elegy;  but  Milton,  and  Milton 
alone,  acted  as  well  as  wrote  an  epic  complete  in  all  its  parts — ^high,  grave, 
sustained,  majestic.  His  life  was  a  self-denied  life.  **  Susceptible,"  says 
one,  "  as  Burke,  to  the  attractions  of  historical  prescription,  of  ro3raIty,  of 
chivalry,  of  an  ancient  church,  installed  in  cathedrals  and  illustrated  by  old 
martyrdoms,  he  tiirew  himself^  the  flower  of  elegance,  on  the  side  of  the 
reeking  conventicle — the  side  of  humanity,  unlearned  and  unadorned."  It 
was  a  life  of  labour  and  toil;  labour  and  toil  unrewarded,  save  by  the  secret 
sunshine  of  his  own  breast,  filled  with  the  consciousness  of  divine  approba- 
tioo,  and  hearing  firom  afer  the  voice  of  universal  futjire  feme. 

It  was  a  life  of  purity.  Even  in  his  youth,  and  in  the  countries  of  the 
tooth,  he  seems  to  have  remained  unsullied.  Although  no  anchorite,  he  was 
temperate.  Rapid  in  his  meals,  he  was  never  weary  of  the  refreshment  of 
music ;  his  fevoorite  instrument,  as  might  have  been  expected,  being  the 
organ.  It  was  a  life  not  perfect;  theie  were  spots  on  his  feme — acerbities 
of.  temper,  hazshneas  of  language,  peculiarities  of  opinion,  which  proved  him 
human,  and  grappled  him  with  difficulty  to  earth,  like  a  vast  balloon  ere  it 
takes  its  flight  upwaid. 

It  was  the  life  of  a  patriot,  "feithful  feund  among  the  feithless,  feithful 
only  he;"  and  Abdiel,  that  dreadless  angel,  is  just  Milton  transferred  to  the 
skies.  It  was,  above  all,  the  life  of  a  Christian;  it  was  the  life  of  prayer, 
of  feith,  of  meek  dependence,  of  perpetnal  communing  with  Heaven. 

Thus  feintly  have  we  pictured  John  Milton.  Forgive  us,  mighty  shade  I 
wherever  thou  art,  mingling  in  whatever  choir  of  adoring  spirits,  or  engaged 


^i^tr^ial  »ervice>abcTe.  or  vbrtber  jatwat  mv 

f  Si-irilual  crvalum  Ihal  rmiV  tbr  cajlh  ;'' — far^rc 

inreiitv  of  Ibe  oflering.  sod  lejecl  it 

<  which,  wiib  enlai^ng  rolume.  and  decpgniin 

y  MDM.  from  tvery  coonlry-  "id  in  ev'ty  I»ii- 


<i  ihr  !ake  of  Ihe  >i 


not  our  TFaden  to  in.iute  Milton'i  gruu:  that  nuf  be 
I  ihpm  :  bul  to  ioiitXe  hii  \iSt — (be  pUiiotiim,  ihe  lin- 
^s.  ihr  purity,  aiHl  the  piely  of  hij  chuacter.  When  con- 
lie  ntni-t  roen  a[  hit  day,  we  are  lempted  to  ny,  "  Then 
■e  ilai't."  white  we  have  l*!len  on  the  day*  of  Uttte  nm; 
III  hpr  of  old,  ''I  Mw  godi  atcending  Irom  tbc  caitb.  anil 
In  an  old  Man.  trioit  ftft  ti  nvirtd  tntli  a  maalU."  la 
I  ai,(i  iitiivena]  change,  what  need  Ibr  a  ipirit  co  paR,  M 
id  »  gilted  ai  hia  I  and  who  will  not  joia  it 


vs. 
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and  can  jofigj^  by  the  ezmmples  pgnhioed,  bow  tu  our  own  fjiniMtbies  go 
with  tbe  oommenUtor.  We  cannot  read,  therefore,  without  being  made 
converts,  where  the  comment  ia  right  It  ii  not  only  in  the  grand  qutline 
that  Milton's  mighty  excellence  lies :  it  is  in  filling  up  all  the  parts  even  to 
the  least  minotije.  The  images,  the  sentiments,  the  long  argomentative 
pasnges,  are  all  admirable,  taken  separately ;  they  form  a  double  force,  as 
essential  parts  of  one  large  and  magnificent  whole.  The  images  are  of  two 
sorts,  inventive  and  reflective ;  the  first  are,  of  couzm,  of  the  highest  order. 

If  our  conceptions  were  confined  to  what  reality  and  experience  have  im- 
pressed upon  us,  our  minds  would  be  narrow,  and  our  foculties  without  light 
The  power  of  inventive  imagination  approachea  to  something  above  hu- 
manity :  it  makes  us  participant  of  other  worlds  and  other  stattss  of  being. 
Still  mere  invention  is  nothing,  unless  its  quality  be  high  and  beautiful. 
Shakspeare's  invention  was  in  the  most  eminent  degree  rich ;  but  still  it  was 
mere  human  invention.  The  invention  of  the  character  of  Satan,  und  of 
the  good  and  bad  angels,  and  of  the  seats  of  bliss,  and  of  Pandemonium,  and 
of  Chaos,  and  of  the  gates  of  Hell,  and  of  Sin  and  Death,  and  other  super- 
natural agencies,  is  unquestionably  of  a  far  loftier  and  more  astonishing 
Older. 

Though  the  arts  of  compositions,  carried  one  step  beyond  the  point  which 
brings  out  the  thought  most  clearly  and  forcibly,  do  harm  rather  than  good, 
yet  up  to  this  point  they  are  of  course  great  aids ;  and  all  these  Milton  pos- 
sessed in  the  utmost  perfection :  all  the  strength  of  language,  all  its  turns, 
breaks,  and  varieties— all  its  flows  and  harmonies,  and  all  its  learned  allu- 
sions, were  his.  In  Pope  there  is  a  monotony  and  technical  mellifluence : 
in  Milton  there  is  strength  with  harmony,  and  simplicity  with  elevation. 
He  is  never  stilted,  never  gilded  with  tinsel,  never  more  cramped  than  if  he 
were  writing  in  prose ;  and,  while  he  has  all  the  elevation,  he  has  all  the 
freedom  of  unshackled  language.  To  render  metre  during  a  long  poem  un- 
fotigutng,  there  must  be  an  infinite  diversity  of  combinations  of  sound  and 
position  of  words,  which  no  English  bard  but  Milton  has  reached.  John- 
son, assuming  that  the  English  heroic  line  ought  to  consist  of  iambrics,  has 
tried  it  by  fidse  tests :  it  admits  as  nrany  varied  feet  as  the  Odes  of  Horace ; 
and  so  scanned,  all  Milton's  lines  sre  accented  right. 

If  we  consider  the  **  Paradise  Lost"  with  respect  to  instruction,  tif  it  lAc 
dtepett  and  the  wUtMt  of  aU  the  umntpirtd poena  vihiek  wtrt  ever  vmtten;  and 
what  poem  can  do  good  which  does  not  satisfy  the  understanding?  Of  al- 
most all  other  poems  it  may  be  said,  that  they  are  intended  more  for  delight 
than  instruction ;  and  instruction  in  poetry  will  not  do  without  delight;  yet 
when  to  the  highest  delight  is  added  the  most  profound  instruction,  what 
fome  can  equal  the  value  of  the  composition  ?  Such,  unquestionably,  is  the 
compound  merit  of  the  ^  Paradise  Lost."  It  is  a  duty  imperative  on  him 
who  has  an  intellect  capable  of  receiving  this  instruction,  not  to  neglect  the 
cultivation  of  it :  in  him  who  understands  the  English  language,  the  neglect 
to  study  this  poem  is  the  neglect  of  a  positive  duty  :  here  is  to  be  found  in 
combination  what  can  be  learned  no  where  else. 


543  FABAI>lftE   tMVT. 

Bf  fore  >udi  a  pcrfomnuK*  til  i«hni«a1  Wautlw  beI  I 
qiic&UOD  it:  Are  th?  ideas  migbly,  uut  jiwl  md  aulhoTued  f 
utrqualelj  exfimed  !  If  ttiii  a  ■dmiUFd.  tbeQ  nugtil  tiol  ei«r 
Ihu  poem  next  lu  the  Bible  ■  So  tbouehl  Sitbop  Kewton.  Bui  Job 
has  Ibe  efinnleiy  lo  (nert,  that  tliaugh  it  nay  be  read  u  a  duly,  i>  caa  pf« 
no  pleosuK  ^  fot  Iki*  Kevion  Memi  !o  hare  pr«ioBiic«d  if  anlicrpalion  ik* 
ttigmt  due  ta  him.  li  aoy  inlelteclinl  dtlight  equal  to  Ibal  wUtb  ■  Ugh 
■nd  teiuilire  mind  dertvei  from  the  penual  of  ■Dmunenbl*  ja^Bpa  ia 
every  Book  of  hii  inimitable  work  of  pottica!  ficliai!  Tha  raty  marj 
never  relaiei;  it  it  ibick-woie  with  ioeideiil,  aa  wcD  ■< 
^Dienlative  gtandeur. — Sic  G.  BaiDcCa. 
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